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Preface of the Series Editor 


Accessing Otherness: Unity via Multiplicity 

While writing this preface, I had the opportunity to share one of the most interesting 
intellectual experiences I have lately had. I have organized and chaired a panel ses¬ 
sion called Anthropophagic Psychology: dialogue between Latin America and 
Europe, at the International Conference of Theoretical Psychology 2019 in 
Denmark. It has been a quite provocative and breakthrough event that left the audi¬ 
ence somehow both “disquieted” (Simao 2003) and intrigued. 

Danilo Silva Guimaraes was one of the panelists. He has discussed the principles 
of an indigenous psychology in light of the innovative notion of Dialogical 
Multiplication. 

His speech has been a short essay of the complex theoretical and methodological 
framework he now proposes in Dialogical multiplication: principles for an indige¬ 
nous psychology. 

In this volume, Guimaraes begins by arguing that the received knowledge, and 
the current epistemological reflection, has sought strategies to construct a subject 
able to represent the world apart from any cultural mediation. Then, he moves on to 
a critical reflection about psychology as a discipline that faces the limits of the mod¬ 
ern project, that is constructing an universal epistemic subject while running the risk 
of producing epistemic injustice (Silva Filho and Tateo 2019). 

To become a general science, psychology needs to understand how other indig¬ 
enous perspectives participate to the process of knowledge construction about the 
topics approached, instead of imposing cultural values - present in all theories and 
methodologies - without reflecting about the ethnic-cultural perspective expressed 
in those theories. 

Dialogical multiplication: principles for an indigenous psychology tries to 
answer the question of how we can overcome the deadlock of hegemonic, coloniz¬ 
ing mainstream as opposed to a self-marginalizing “counter-culture”. 

The theoretical innovation proposed by Guimaraes is that of building a concep¬ 
tual account of unity via multiplicity - from the perspective of cultural psychology - 
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where the inclusive separation (Valsiner,1987) of the Self and the Other is the 
starting point, . 

According to the author: 

Considering that the purpose of cultural psychology is to produce general psychological 
theory on the cultural mediation of the relations between self others and the world I argue 
that, to achieve this, cultural psychology needs to understand how indigenous perspectives 
participate in the process of knowledge construction, transforming psychological concepts 
and practices. This would prevent psychologists from imposing cultural values embedded in 
their theories and methodologies. Whether the psychologist is involved in research or prac¬ 
tice in an interethnic field, they must consider their ethnic-cultural belonging and the con¬ 
sequences of their approach to other people (Guimaraes, this volume, p.7). 

The analysis of the ethnopsychological perspective represents a continuation of 
the book Ethnopsychology: pieces from the Mexican research gallery by Rolando 
Diaz-Loving (2019), which inaugurated the new Springer Book Series Latin 
American Voices - Integrative Psychology and Humanities. 

These first two volumes nicely address, in fact, one of the hot topics in contem¬ 
porary psychology. These “voices of Latin America” illuminate the core issue of the 
cultural interchanges and knowledge production in the globalized world (Schliewe 
et al. 2018). 

We may agree with Valsiner (forthcoming) who claims that: 

[...] all psychology is indigenous. This means that all psychology as it has emerged as sci¬ 
ence is embedded in its historical societal context—emerging in Europe at the end of the 
16 th century, slowly finding its way to the elaborated interest in it in 18 th century Europe, 
and became turned into a “science” in the 20 th century. In parallel to the usual focus in the 
social sciences to what happened in Europe, there were developments in China and India 
that served the basis for what by our time is labeled “indigenous” versions of psychology” 
(Valsiner, forthcoming, p.X). 

Guimaraes’ principle of dialogical multiplication brings before the reader the 
questions of the I-Other relations (Simao 2012) and the perspective epistemology. 

Dialogical multiplication: principles for an indigenous psychology greatly con¬ 
tributes to these challenging issues with a theoretical proposal in which taking a 
particular perspective is understood as form of knowledge building. This contribu¬ 
tion helps moving perspectivism from the position of an epistemological stance 
(Bruner 1996) to that of an empirical investigation about knowledge construction. 
So that perspectivism becomes both a philosophical credo, that enables a specific 
type of scientific research, and an empirical psychology that focuses on the negotia¬ 
tion of points of view. 


Aalborg, Denmark 
August 2019 


Giuseppina Marsico 
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Author’s Preface 


This work is the result of epistemological and ethical reflections concerning the 
interface between psychology and indigenous peoples. The present considerations 
stem from the work performed by psychologists with people from culturally diverse 
communities, who must deal with the said consequences. A cultural shock is pro¬ 
duced when different cultural traditions meet, bringing along certain consequences. 
Cultural shock is a type of disquieting experience that may result from the psy¬ 
chologist’s immersion in a foreign ethos. The ethos is a means of shaping people’s 
perception and representation of themselves and their worlds, including socially 
shared as well as secretive experiences. Therefore, people that share a common 
ethos form an ethnic group. Psychology emerged as a modem science during the 
Renaissance, founded on values and principles from ancient Greek and Latin phi¬ 
losophy and from Jewish and Christian traditions identified, for instance, in the 
humanist philosophies. The cultural melting pot that constituted the ethos of the 
emerging modern European societies was also confronted with real and imaginary 
images of other peoples from recently explored lands worldwide. Modern episte¬ 
mology proposed a novel conceptual entity, a “subject/object” immune to cultural 
“contaminants.” It was an attempt to represent the world free from cultural media¬ 
tion, which required rejecting traditional knowledge, but adopting certain mytho¬ 
logical and religious assumptions. Psychology, as a discipline, faces the limits of the 
epistemic subject inherited from the modern project; the indigenous psychologies 
face the same limits even more dramatically. Considering that the purpose of cul¬ 
tural psychology is to produce general psychological theory on the cultural media¬ 
tion of the relations between self, others, and the world, I argue that, to achieve this, 
cultural psychology needs to understand how indigenous perspectives participate in 
the process of knowledge construction, transforming psychological concepts and 
practices. This would prevent psychologists from imposing cultural values embed¬ 
ded in their theories and methodologies. Whether the psychologist is involved in 
research or practice in an interethnic field, they must consider their ethnic-cultural 
belonging and the consequences of their approach to other people. 

The first part of this book is based on the experience of the Amerindian Support 
Network (Institute of Psychology, USP, Brazil), a service that provides psychological 
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care for indigenous communities. The discussion focuses on the theoretical-practical 
implications of the notion of dialogical multiplication, given that our work in the 
Amerindian Network is coauthored by indigenous peoples. This discussion goes 
beyond the historical-philosophical debate over the constitution of the psychologi¬ 
cal space, centered in the tension between the epistemic subject and the empirical 
subject and in the relation between the public and private spheres. To do so, we 
proceed by (1) including cultural traditions foreign to the field of modern psychol¬ 
ogy, (2) re-signifying the notion of self as a territory for the cultivation of the person 
by the culture, and (3) establishing ritual participation as a means of controlling 
equivocation in the transduction of the meanings that emerge in the interethnic rela¬ 
tion, notions that will be approached in detail in the book. 

These ethnopsychological considerations emerged to the work my research 
group since 2008, stimulating a cross-disciplinary talk between a semiotic-cultural 
constructivist psychology and the anthropological theory of Amerindian perspectiv- 
ism. The semiotic-cultural constructivism in psychology is a meta-theoretical per¬ 
spective that addresses meaning construction and the role of human cultural 
experience in knowledge construction. Science and the arts, as other spheres of 
human symbolic action, are framed as specific ways of creating meaning from per¬ 
sonal and culturally meaningful experiences. Amerindian perspectivism, in anthro¬ 
pology, addresses how the American Indians perceive the world and relate with it. 
The data used in these investigations was based on the native discourse, the concep¬ 
tions of selected informants who were considered community leaders, specialists in 
different branches of native knowledge. Sociohistorical psychology and hermeneu¬ 
tics had a central role in the anthropological choices of ethnological strategies and 
informed our views. 

The second part of the book includes contributions of an invited cultural psy¬ 
chologist from Denmark (Professor Mogens Jensen, University of Aalborg) and 
indigenous psychologists from New Zealand (Professors Shiloh Groot, Linda 
Waimarie Nikora, and Kara Areta Beckford, the University of Auckland, and 
Professors Pita King and Darrin Hodgetts, Massey University). They discuss some 
of the reflections addressed in the first part, relating them to their own academic 
projects. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Danilo Silva Guimaraes 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 


® 

Check for 
updates 


In November 2017, we invited Mbya Guarani Xeramdi’i l T\m6izo da Silva Vera 
Tupa Popygua to a conference in the House of Indigenous Cultures, 2 at the Institute 
of Psychology of the University of Sao Paulo. His lecture took place in the context 
of the project “Contemporary indigenous topics in intercultural meetings”, which 
included the exhibition of indigenous documentaries and aimed to stimulate debate 
in the House. Timoteo had just published a book on Guarani narratives of the cre¬ 
ation of the world (Tupa Popygua 2017a) and we were interested in understanding 
his worldview and ideas concerning the Guarani notion of Yvyrupa. 3 We recorded 
his speech, which started with a song in the Guarani language and proceeded in 
Portuguese: 

I would like to first thank this group, because there is a dichotomy between knowledge and 
wisdom. Wisdom has many colors, and when these colors collide, a great universe is 
formed. Our knowledge, the Guarani knowledge, is largely based on the Yvyrupa of the 
earth. It is about nature, because Nhanderu, God, created the earth and gave this knowledge 
to the Guarani people, and why? So that this knowledge could be passed from generation to 
generation, and in this universe of knowledge the most important thing we have is love... 
because love, it is... it is structural, beyond knowledge... and this we learn from our 


l Xeramdi’i is the term used by the Mbya Guarani to designate their male elders and shamans. The 
Mbya Guarani , live across a large territory that includes the south coast of Brazil, the Atlantic for¬ 
est, the Brazilian countryside and other countries, such as Argentina, Paraguay and Bolivia. 

2 The House of Indigenous Cultures is a traditional Mbya Guarani Opy, built by a group of Mbya 
Indians in the Institute of Psychology (University of Sao Paulo, Brazil), as the result of a collabora¬ 
tion between our academic service, the Amerindian Support Network, and the Jaragua community. 
The Opy is a typical house for community meetings, where activities range from informal talks to 
ceremonies. In the later, they dance, sing and have the Japyxakaa, the ceremonial speeches that 
inform relevant community decisions. 

3 Yvyrupa is an utterance in the Guarani language used to designate the structure that sustains the 
terrestrial world. Its meaning is related to the way Guarani people freely occupied the territory 
prior to the arrival of the white people, before municipal, state and federal borders were created, 
leading to the present segregation of their people in islands of indigenous territories (source: 
http://www.yvyrupa.org.br, accessed in 2017). 
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Xeramdi and our Xejary’i, who pass it on to us. My grandfather, who was called Chico, he 
passed away in 2009, at 130, and when I was about 6, I’m not sure, he told us this story, this 
narrative, about this knowledge... as time passed and I grew up, children are very... a child 
is just a child, and the elders told us these stories, this narrative, about this knowledge... 
hearing this as a child... at the time I didn’t care at all... but as I grow older, I realize the 
world is, in fact, as my grandfather would tell me, in the Yvyrupa world. I learned to master 
this perception and I learned Portuguese, listening to people speaking, here and there.. .so I 
learned... I reached the conclusion that the language the Xeramdi , my grandfather, spoke, 
the human language, is founded on the human word; and I turned my attention to this, that 
when he spoke about this language and also about the spirit, the spirit is called Nhe’e. My 
grandfather said that the world, this knowledge, is like a necklace... and the necklace is 
formed by placing each little bead...and making a necklace tying both ends together (he 
gesticulates closing the necklace). Then it becomes a necklace you can wear. Our knowl¬ 
edge is also like this, when we are bom, we leam little by little so we can make this neck¬ 
lace, each one of us with our own knowledge. I would like to talk a little about our struggle, 
and then I would like to talk a little about the book and about how I gained knowledge about 
the culture, because knowledge... there is a limit to human knowledge, if we think about the 
academic world, and the Guarani knowledge, there is much ignorance, so this is why there 
is a dichotomy in knowledge. (Tupa Popygua 2017b) 

This lecture’s excerpt summarizes what I intend to present in this book as a set 
of principles for an Indigenous psychology. It is a reflection about the ethnic-cultural 
nature of knowledge, the possibilities and limits of dialogue between distinct forms 
of knowledge. It proposes the existence of a dichotomy in knowledge, a basic igno¬ 
rance or unfamiliarity between distinct ethnic-culturally situated forms of knowl¬ 
edge and a human impossibility to know everything, to access all points of views. 
Timoteo argues that knowledge is gradually acquired and constructed in the course 
of life. Like handcrafting a necklace, creating knowledge depends on the person’s 
active role of joining the pieces in an aesthetically organized way. Knowledge is 
furthermore supposed to be useful, not just a pure representation intended for con¬ 
templation; it affects the world we live in. There is something beyond knowledge 
that structures it, an affection that moves us in its direction. The Xeramdi called it 
love. Love emerges from the transgenerational care between people in a community, 
enabling the construction of intimacy in a shared language through which the 
spiritual-subjective life is evinced. 

After meeting Guarani people and their communities, and in the position of psy¬ 
chologist and professor at the University, I proposed, in 2012, the Amerindian 
Support Network as an academic project. The Amerindian Network works in col¬ 
laboration with community leaders. Since its beginning, our activities consisted in 
organizing a series of meetings with people from indigenous communities, aiming 
to identify psychosocial vulnerabilities to find possible strategies to overcome some 
of the negative impacts of the colonial and post-colonial societies. The students 
under my supervision and I make regular visits to the communities, in which we 
participate in and collaborate with ongoing community projects based on self-ethnic 
affirmation. 

The meaning of ethnic self-affirmation I discuss here is expressed in the follow¬ 
ing excerpt is from the Manaus Letter for an integrated indigenous healthcare 
(“Carta de Manaus, por uma saude integral aos povos indigenas ”), which was 
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written during the Fourth Brazilian Congress of Mental Health (Manaus, September 
4-7, 2014) and signed by more than a hundred professionals, indigenous peoples, 
and associations: 

We note that the psychosocial vulnerabilities affecting the Amerindian peoples are largely 
due to their marginalization, to the conflicts involved in the struggle for land, their state of 
invisibility, the prejudices they must face and the lack of recognition of the Amerindian 
identities in the contemporaneous world. There is no future for the Amerindian peoples if 
they cannot maintain their habits and sustainable practices in their territories. These habits 
and practices should be the guidelines for the full exercise of the peoples’ capacity to man¬ 
age educational processes, promote healthcare and nourishment, organize their economy, 
create knowledge and make their own choices according to their intentions for the future 
generations. 

Having consulted the Amerindian peoples here present, we emphasize the need to 
enforce the laws about the respect to the Amerindian cultural diversity, since the reality is 
far from this. (ABRASME 2014, s. p.) 

Therefore, ethnic self-affirmation is the struggle to overcome prejudices and 
affirm Amerindian identities in real-life situations, opening perspectives for future 
generations to exist and resist as indigenous peoples. 

Beginning its activities as a university extension project, 4 the Network was for¬ 
mally recognized as a community service headquartered at the Institute of 
Psychology of the University of Sao Paulo (IPUSP). Gradually, Amerindian com¬ 
munities in regions near the city of Sao Paulo and in the State coast started to request 
our partnership in different projects. We became involved in these new projects and 
invited them to interact with the academic community at the University, promoting 
forums to discuss topics of their interest. At this stage, however, we noticed repeated 
complaints about the inadequacy of the buildings and auditoriums of the University 
for conveying the indigenous messages. This encouraged us to consider the possi¬ 
bility of a more adequate setting for this interethnic dialogue. Together with indig¬ 
enous leaders, we developed the project for a House of Indigenous Cultures in the 
campus of the University of Sao Paulo, at the Institute of Psychology. 

After we obtained all the necessary approvals at the institutional level of the 
University, a group of Guarani people from the Jaragua Indigenous Land, located 
in the northwest region of the city of Sao Paulo, came to build the house. The House 
of Amerindian Cultures is relevant to the interethnic dialogical collaboration, since 
it is the first time the indigenous community in Brazil introduces a permanent tradi¬ 
tional house inside a University campus to promote a more equitable dialogue with 
the academic community. Instead of promoting the usual academic aim to describe 
and explain the other, the indigenous people are co-managers of the cultural activi¬ 
ties planned in this setting, such as cultural events, expositions, conversations, and 
so on. By visiting the communities and meeting the leaders at the university, we 
guide our activities in co-authorship with indigenous peoples. 


4 According to the University of Sao Paulo’s regulations, university extention is the process that 
articulates higher education and research to enable a transformative interaction between the uni¬ 
versity and society. 
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Our team adopts a feed-forward approach, in which the experience provides the 
opportunity to develop new conceptual explorations that help us overcome the 
obstacles that come up in our work. This process depends on the cultivation of trust 
between psychologists, students, and communities. Then, knowledge is constructed 
through an unconventional methodology in psychology. It includes being together 
with people in the indigenous communities without research concerns. Besides 
studying anthropological and ethnographic material, employing abstract philosoph¬ 
ical ideas, theoretical and methodological propositions from psychology, it also 
involves, furthermore, reflecting on the fundamental references for the psychologi¬ 
cal work with the communities. Back to the speech of the Xeramoi , we are putting 
together the pieces of knowledge from different traditions to build a useful necklace 
that attends to our needs in the concrete work with the communities. 

In this path, we needed to adopt general principles beyond scientific knowledge 
and method. They concern our commitment to respecting the diversity of interpreta¬ 
tions about human existence and the search for a way to promote a conversation 
with such diversity. Thus, we prioritize theoretical and methodological references 
that help promote the human potentials for creativity, for multiplying the possibili¬ 
ties of understanding and for talking about ourselves. 

Science and the arts, as other spheres of human symbolic action, are cultural 
constructs stemming from meaningful personal and social experiences. I assume 
culture as a fundamental dimension of human experience. It offers symbolic 
resources for thinking about personal actions and aspirations, thus creating points of 
view, i.e., relatively singular ways of being and of acting, either reflectively or not. 
The points of view that evolve from different cultural traditions establish the hori¬ 
zons that define limits for people to inhabit and reflect about the world. Furthermore, 
the conceptions that emerge from each culturally grounded point of view are not 
easily interchangeable, given that they belong to diversely built language systems, 
where each term is “culture-laden”. 

The ideas discussed in this book pertain to the line of emerging indigenous psy¬ 
chologies. They problematize the adequacy of philosophical concepts and scientific 
categories inherited from the colonizer’s culture, which dominate the field of psy¬ 
chology, to understand meaningful personal and social experiences lived in distinct 
cultural traditions. The ethos of each cultural tradition is the basis for the different 
indigenous psychologies. I sustain it is possible to avoid an interminable epistemo¬ 
logical confrontation and irrational relativism in the field of psychology by includ¬ 
ing the notion of ethics in our debate. Ethics is a polyssemic term, derived from the 
Greek ethos. We may employ this notion to address the possibilities of coexistence 
and dialogue among people from different cultural traditions. In a world where each 
person is partially informed about others, ethics enables us to approach the issue of 
alterity, the incommensurability of the others and our responsibility in relation to 
their existence. When faced with alterity, part of the psychologists employs episte¬ 
mological approaches and conceptual devices to better define the world and dispute 
it in relation to other concepts and practices based on distinct traditions (epistemo¬ 
logical, cultural, indigenous, etc.). Despite this tendency, psychologists can choose 
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to respect the diversity of interpretations about human existence and find ways to 
dialogue with it. 

The indigenous qualifier indicates a category that emerges in a tensional border 
formed also by the colonialist. It lacks a fixed and essential content; it is, rather, a 
relational category. Belonging to it involves resisting the foreigner’s attempt of 
hegemonic control and proliferating consistent divergence, alternative habits and 
sustainable practices anchored in native traditions. I am considering tradition in the 
Gadamerian sense, connected to the notion of Bildung , the process of self¬ 
transformation through involvement with the strangeness of the other (cf. Gadamer 
1960/2008; Simao 2010). 

In the field of the semiotic-cultural constructivism in psychology, Simao (2005, 
2010) approaches the notion of Bildung from the point of view of Gadamer’s philo¬ 
sophical hermeneutics (1960/2008). Simao emphasizes its complexity as a process 
of construction and transformation of the person. “Bildung is to form one self and 
become , by means of a hermeneutic relation with a given content” (Simao 2010, 
p. 2017). This goes beyond acquiring precise information about something; it 
implies the person’s transformation through their involvement with the communica¬ 
tive experience with the world and the other. To be personally involved, one must 
allow the strangeness of the experience of communicating with others in the world 
to affect one’s own prejudices and preconceptions (cf. Simao 2010). 

Knowledge construction operates with the contents of personal experience, since 
it originates from the experience of real persons living in the world. Understanding 
personal experience, however, depends on establishing the links between all the new 
contents that emerge and their processual roots, i.e. the macro, meso, and micro 
genesis of sense and meaning construction. 

I differentiate knowing the content from understanding the process with the 
words of Yanomami shaman Davi Kopenawa, who distinguishes knowledge 
and wisdom: 

White folks are crafty, they have many machines and lots of commodities, but they have no 
wisdom. They no longer think of their ancestors, of what they were when they were created. 

In the beginning, they were like us, but they forgot all their old words. Later, they crossed 
the water and came in our direction. Now, they keep saying they discovered this land. I only 
understood this when I learned their language (Kopenawa 1998, p. 21). 

From Kopenawa’s sayings (1998), I understand that the white people’s character¬ 
istic craftiness comes from their technical-scientific knowledge. It enables them to, 
among other things, use machines to explore and extract natural resources from the 
Yanomami lands to produce their commercial goods. Kopenawa (1998) contrasts an 
affective-cognitive disposition that wreaks havoc in a world shared by many cul¬ 
tures with the notion of wisdom. The later involves ancestrality as a determinant 
aspect behind a person’s actions and decision-making. By drawing attention to the 
importance of ancestrality for understanding past and present situations, the indig¬ 
enous psychology focuses on the process - the origin and course of events - rather 
than only on the results of human interventions in a given context. 
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Besides that, “the Amerindian Bildung happens to the body more than in the 
spirit: there is no spiritual change which is not bodily transformation, a redefinition 
of its affects and capacities” (Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006, p. 390). To understand 
the other’s perspective and intentionality, one must understand how the affective 
body is formed and achieves an aesthetically organized shape. 

Cultivating the body as a cluster of affections and capabilities (cf. Viveiros de 
Castro 1998) enables the construction of socially shared realities. Guimaraes and 
Simao (2017), considering the Amerindian perspectivism, argue that creating differ¬ 
ences and similarities between the bodies provides the means for a mutual adjust¬ 
ment in perspectives. Producing and maintaining similar bodies enables establishing 
correlations between points of view. Along individual life courses, the task of affec¬ 
tive organization involves careful attention to the relation between beings and sub¬ 
stances that may transform the body. Furthermore, wisdom is transmitted in an 
objective manner through bodily transformations. It requires the ability to identify 
and manage the transformative power of relations, given the susceptibility of the 
sensitive bodies. Wisdom is thus related to the ability of “seeing each event as being 
in reality an action , an expression of internal states or intentional predicates of some 
agent” (Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006, p. 488). 

Viveiros de Castro (2002/2006) proposes a distinction between the idea of 
knowledge in the indigenous world and in modern science. While for modem sci¬ 
ence explaining implies reducing the intentionality of what is known, to the 
Amerindian, it implies the exact opposite, “that is, defining the object of knowledge 
as subject of knowing” (Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006, p. 488). Each of these mod¬ 
els for knowledge constmction, which mark basic cultural choices, has its gains and 
losses. They each promote advances and impose limitations in different directions. 
Later on in this book, we will see that in the field of dialogical epistemology a path 
similar to the indigenous one is taken, since the phenomena in question cannot be 
perceived or studied as a passive object. 

Subjectivizing or objectivizing is a central issue in the construction of psychol¬ 
ogy as a field of knowledge. The point of greatest tension lies in the opposition 
between objectivist materialism and spiritualist subjectivism. This opposition con¬ 
tributes to the dispersion of the field of psychology and hinders the efforts to unify 
it (cf. Vygotski 1927/1991). The following pages will also present a discussion on 
how the indigenous psychologies coming into being included in the scientific field 
can amplify the dispersion in the field of psychology, which is already characterized 
by inconclusive efforts of unification. As distinct psychologies dispute the preroga¬ 
tive to unify the field under a single epistemological perspective related to their 
particular theories and method, they usually assume a colonialist posture. In their 
attempt to enhance the likeness between distinct cultural systems, they reduce the 
other to supposedly translatable categories, creating patterns and homogenizing 
knowledge. I propose diversely to focus on what happens in the interethnic, inter- 
cultural communicative borders: the processes of I-other differentiation and dedif¬ 
ferentiation, the tensions in the paths of creating knowledge and wisdom while 
coexisting with others. 
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Linked to our work with the Indigenous communities, our debates guide us in a 
continued review of the notion of dialogical multiplication. This notion was first 
proposed in 2008 (Guimaraes and Simao 2008), aiming to organize a set of proposi¬ 
tions in the field of the semiotic-cultural constructivism in psychology (cf. Simao 
2010). To reach this notion, we mobilized ideas from the philosophy of language of 
Bakhtin and the philosophy of alterity of Levinas. I used the preliminary organiza¬ 
tion of this reflection to compare and evaluate the possibility of articulations with 
Amerindian perspectivism in anthropology (Viveiros de Castro 1996, 2006; Lima 
1996). The resulting theoretical construct has been the basis for our approach to the 
indigenous communities and to the constitution of the Amerindian Support Network 
since 2012. The community work, in turn, guided a continued debate that improved 
the notion of dialogical multiplication, adding unpredicted nuances and complexi¬ 
ties to it. 

In sum, when I refer to an indigenous psychology, I refer to one that addresses 
the multiplication of our dialogical potential. This indigenous psychology aims to 
promote increasing diversity in social life and expand the possibilities of human 
experience, while committing to the ethical implications of cultural innovations. It 
does not advocate a normative perspective, with rules or penalties for violations. 
Rather, it is aware that each choice in the psychological field has consequences to 
our ways of life, particularly to our coexistence with others’ points of view, which 
we may either acknowledge or attempt to silence. Therefore, our purpose is to 
understand how to elaborate theoretical and methodological tools to make ethically 
based decisions together with the others in the psychological field. 

I am sure that many of the ideas discussed in this book are still preliminary, the 
first steps in a long path with infinite possibilities. 


An Interdisciplinary Border Between Cultural Psychology 
and Americanist Anthropology 

Working together with indigenous persons, trying to construct mutual understand¬ 
ings and develop projects to engage psychologists, students from the university, and 
Mbya Guarani is a challenging task that requires careful thought at the epistemo¬ 
logical, ontological, and ethical levels of the science of psychology. 

The notion of dialogical multiplication is a theoretical result of an effort to artic¬ 
ulate two research traditions, psychology and anthropology. Both are concerned 
with the dialogue between perspectives, which involves cultural differences, alter¬ 
ity, and the unknown aspects of the other in a relation (cf. Guimaraes 2011, 2016). 
The semiotic-cultural constructivism in psychology is a meta-theoretical perspec¬ 
tive that understands science “as one particular kind among other cultural construc¬ 
tions in the human search for meaningful I-Other-World relationships” (Simao 
2015b, p. xi). According to this framework, knowledge construction is a specific 
type of symbolic action that transforms people and knowledge in human exchanges 
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over time. This tradition has been systematized in the works of Brazilian psycholo¬ 
gist Livia Mathias Simao (2005, 2010, 2015a), who based her ideas on Boesch, 
Valsiner and Markova. Semiotic-cultural constructivism also articulates contribu¬ 
tions from Lewin, Vygotsky, James and Baldwin, in the field of psychology, with 
Gadamerian hermeneutics, Bakhtinian dialogism, and the phenomenology of 
Bergson, Merleau-Ponty and Levinas. 

Dialogical multiplication is, then, a theoretical system in the field of semiotic- 
cultural constructivism that focuses on alterity relationships, showing the diversifi¬ 
cation of objects referred in the dialogical situation, whose meanings are never 
completely translated between the different cultural traditions (cf. Guimaraes 2011, 
2013, and 2016). Moreover, the notion of dialogical multiplication belongs to the 
territory of ecological epistemologies. 

The second research tradition focused here, Amerindian perspectivism, was 
developed by the Brazilian anthropologist Eduardo Viveiros de Castro (1996, 2004, 
2006) and has had a substantial impact on general anthropology over the last three 
decades. This tradition refers to how the American Indians construct the world and 
relate to it. The identities of the persons brought into relation are deeply determined 
by the alterities to which they relate, as each person is positioned in a vast network 
that articulates all beings and assemblages of multiple natures and only allow the 
subject to know one’s own identity when contrasted to the alter with which it relates 
(cf. Nigro and Guimaraes 2016). 

While articulating these two research traditions, I focused on the issue of the 
dialogue between perspectives, in which cultural differences, alterities and the 
unknown aspects of the other in a relation are dimensions that lead to the emergence 
of disquieting experiences. Disquieting experiences are “amorphous zones of mean¬ 
ing and ambiguous situations [...] that touch the person affectively and pre- 
reflexively” (Simao 2016, p. 20). These experiences create an instability that moves 
the person to reflect and create solutions in order to diminish the precipitated ten¬ 
sion. Reflecting on the issue of perspectives in semiotic-cultural constructivism and 
perspectives in Amerindian perspectivism may be said to constitute a disquieting 
experience to those who are supposed to build scientific knowledge based on a natu¬ 
ralistic worldview, because 

[...] the intersubjective asymmetry [...] if observed at the contact between an indigenous 
and non-indigenous, is radical: while we distinguish one nature of many cultures, for the 
indigenous there is a cultural form that varies little, a type of relationship with multiple 
natures or supernatures (Nigro and Guimaraes 2016, p. 252). 

The notion of dialogical multiplication emerged as a possibility to understand the 
borders between psychology and anthropology, thereby unfolding a path for 
exchanges between them. These disciplines are concerned with issues that origi¬ 
nated in phenomenology and hermeneutics and, more broadly, socio-historical psy¬ 
chology. Nevertheless, articulating the notion of perspective in semiotic-cultural 
constructivism and Amerindian perspectivism is challenging, due in part to a deeply 
rooted dichotomy between materialism and idealism in the field of behavioral sci¬ 
ences. The phenomenological sociology of Berger and Luckmann (1966/1991) 
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provides the epistemological support to discuss this dichotomy in terms of the social 
construction of subjective and objective realities. The debate surrounding ecologi¬ 
cal epistemology, in the field of anthropology, resonates with this particular sociol¬ 
ogy. Steil and Carvalho (2014) have discussed this convergence, problematizing the 
social-constructivist approaches. These anthropologists define ecological episte¬ 
mologies as: 

[...] a territory of the theoretical-philosophical contemporary debate that includes authors 
from different disciplinary origins and theoretical choices, who share the effort to overcome 
modem dualities such as nature and culture, subject and society, body and mind, inventive¬ 
ness and nature, subject and object (Steil and Carvalho 2014, p. 164). 

The “radical program of “social constructivism” has never completely left behind 
“residual” notions such as objectivity, body and substance” (Steil and Carvalho 
2014, p. 165). The proponents of the ecological epistemologies attempt to overcome 
these categories through “a reformulation of historical materialism, highlighting 
blind spots that, although present in the analyzes, were ignored due to the ascribed 
immateriality of thought in the modem Western tradition” (p. 165). Ecological epis¬ 
temology in cultural psychology guides my understanding that culture is neither 
identification with sociohistorical origins, nor the proliferation of new products 
(artifacts, knowledge, and so on). Culture is experienced as an embodied, dynamic 
and meaningful memory, passed on through narratives of personal trajectories. Such 
memories are impregnated in the ethos, in the rites and myths of communities, cul¬ 
tural and ethnic groups, who dwell in the land in meaningful manners. The way in 
which the land is organized guide human action and memories; they become set¬ 
tings for remembering. 

The term ethnicity (from Greek ethnikos ) was originally used to refer to foreign¬ 
ers, heathen peoples, expressing an opposition between ‘us’ and ‘the others’. The 
notion of disquieting experience employed in this work leads us to a different 
approach in the field of ethnicity, bringing our attention to the cultural shock in the 
encounter between different cultural traditions, considering that an ethnic people 
share a common ethos. Being regularly present in the communities and open to the 
other’s culture can lead the psychologist, for instance, to learn the other’s sings. This 
type of availability improves the psychologist’s understanding and awareness of 
their own culture and language (cf. Wagner 1981/2010). The cultural shock that 
results from the psychologist’s immersion in a foreign ethos promotes disquieting 
experiences. The etymology of the word ethics goes back to the Greek ethos, used 
to designate human ways of being and relating. It is currently discussed as a means 
of shaping people’s perception and representation of themselves and their worlds, 
including socially shared as well as secretive experiences, (cf. Figueiredo 
1996/2013). 

Psychology derives from the ethos of a specific tradition. It is relevant to take 
into account that ethnocentrism is a basic characteristic of every society in the world 
(cf. Levi-Strauss 1952, 1965/1984; Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006). Therefore, 
terms, conceptions and practices developed in the psychological tradition present 
limitations to its aimed universality as a science. From an indigenous perspective, 
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we ask ourselves if it is possible to integrate the cultural diversity in a general theo¬ 
rizing effort that is effectively open and inclusive. 

Dialogical multiplication concerns the multiple possibilities of symbolically 
elaborating experience, provided by the different cultural fields (cf. Guimaraes 
2016, 2018). Different cultures guide human action and thought by means of 
embodied affective exchanges, some of them elaborated into verbal and/or other 
meaningful signs (cf. Guimaraes and Cravo 2015). Cultural mediation through 
embodied exchanges and through other semiotic devices, such as narratives, is pres¬ 
ent in all human life. These verbal and non-verbal resources interact with each other. 

From these considerations, a primarily ethical issue emerges, with epistemologi¬ 
cal implications. The cultural melting pot that constituted the complex ethos of 
modern European societies is confronted with real and imaginary images of other 
peoples in the explored lands worldwide. Therefore, it is not possible to define 
psychology as pertaining to a specific ethnic group. As a tool for human reflexivity, 
psychology emerged in the context of intense and conflictive interethnic relation¬ 
ships. Its reflexivity expanded with the interethnic and intercultural experiences 
reported by travelers (cf. Jahoda 1982); different cultural traditions participated in 
the upbringing of the newborn psychological science of the nineteenth century. 
However, the participation of these other cultural traditions was and still is 
subjected to asymmetries in which hegemonic notions continue to silence 
emerging voices. 
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Chapter 2 

First Principle: Alterity, Ethics 
and Differentiation 
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The term “indigenous” is of Latin origin. It refers to that which is native to the land, 
generated in its own land. Despite its widespread use to refer to non-European pop¬ 
ulations in remote regions who were there before colonization, the term formerly 
encompassed any autochthonous group native to a land or country that was later 
colonized. That said, I assume that any group of people are indigenous in relation to 
their original territory and cease to be when they assume a colonialist relation with 
their surroundings. 

This chapter focuses on indigenous psychology as a field of knowledge that 
emerges in a tensional border between the science of psychology, historically 
exported to the colonized portions of the world, and the knowledge produced in 
indigenous contexts. Indigenous psychologies are counterparts of the colonial pro¬ 
cess, a resistance movement of the quasi-colonized peoples to affirm their own 
understandings of psychological descriptions, theorizations and methods. The 
understanding that a relational process produces multiple perspectives and mean¬ 
ings about human experiences is the ground for the emergence of indigenous psy¬ 
chologies. They arise at the resilient and resistant border of differentiation from 
colonized perspectives, where the colonization of peoples, territories and knowl¬ 
edge still advance. 

Indigenous psychology is at the vanguard of the defensive edge against colonial¬ 
ism. It converges with an ethical horizon, committed to the attention and care to the 
communities. It also relates with historically threatened and silenced sociocultural 
perspectives. Listening carefully to the indigenous ideas concerning the relation 
with the colonizers is, then, relevant to the construction of an indigenous psychol¬ 
ogy. The following excerpt is part of Ailton Krenak’s narrative. Krenak is an impor¬ 
tant indigenous leader who, among other things, fought to introduce indigenous 
peoples protection laws of in the Brazilian Federal Constitution. He talks about the 
indigenous perspectives on the encounter with the colonizers: 

How has the history of the contact between White peoples and the old peoples from here 
been happening in this part of the planet? How has our relationship been during these last 
500 years? Is the timing and the understanding of this contact different for each one of our 
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tribes? In each one of the old narratives there were already prophecies concerning the 
arrival of the white man. Some of these narratives are two, three, four thousand years old 
and already talked about the arrival of this other brother. This other brother was always seen 
as someone who left us and we didn’t know where he was anymore. He went far away and 
lived for many generations separated from us. He learned another technology, created new 
languages and learned to organize his life in ways that are different from ours. And in the 
old narratives he appeared as someone who was coming back home, but didn’t know what 
he thought anymore, nor what he was looking for. And although he was always announced 
as our visitor, someone who was coming home, who was coming back again, we didn’t 
know anymore exactly what he wanted. And this was preserved in all these narratives, 
always reminding us about the prophecy or the threat of the white man’s arrival, which was, 
at the same time, the promise of a bond, a reconnection to our old brother. 

Both in the old texts, the documented narratives, and in the speeches of our relatives in 
the tribes today, whenever the elders speak they start their talk reminding us, whether in my 
people’s language, in which we call the white man Krai, or in the language of our relatives, 
like the Yanomami, who call the white man Nape. And the Krai and the Nape always appear 
in our narratives as taking their opposition claim around the world, not only here in the 
Americas, but in the whole world. They show the difference and the founding aspects of 
each one of our traditions’ identities, of our cultures, pointing out the need, for each one of 
us, to acknowledge the difference, the original difference, that each people, each tradition 
and culture is heir to. Only when we achieve an understanding of these differences not as 
flaws or oppositions, but as differences in the nature of each culture and each people, only 
then will we be able to advance a little in recognizing the other and establishing a more 
authentic coexistence. (Krenak 1998, p. 43). 

It took until 1988 for the Federal Constitution of Brazil to determine that the 
indigenous peoples “[...] shall have their social organization, customs, languages, 
creeds and traditions recognized, as well as their original rights to the lands they 
traditionally occupy, it being incumbent upon the Union to demarcate them, protect 
and ensure respect for all of their property.” (Brasil 2012, p. 130) The Brazilian 
Federal State has since then committed to “protect the expressions of popular, 
Indian and Afro-Brazilian cultures, as well as those of other groups participating in 
the national civilization process.” (Brasil 2012, p. 124) 

Krenak (1998) refers to a set of indigenous narratives about the colonizer, 
emphasizing the need to acknowledge common grounds and differences. The com¬ 
mon grounds are expressed through the notion of ‘brotherhood’ between the indig¬ 
enous and the white people: the latter would be brothers who left a long time ago. 
However, the differences are also and even more emphasized, due to the long period 
of separation between these peoples, which creates a gap in the possibility of under¬ 
standing the intentions, feelings and thoughts of the other. 

The diversity of indigenous narratives about the origins of the white people 1 
shows the multiplicity of forms the differentiation between the indigenous peoples 
and the colonizers, and among the indigenous peoples themselves, assumes. On one 
hand, the lack of contact creates difference, distrust and misunderstandings in the 
relationship. On the other hand, there is an expectation regarding the return of the 
long lost relative. Such encounter is evaluated as potentially good, if people are able 
to acknowledge their differences, provided that the cultural shock brings 


For a first contact with the diversity of these narratives see https://pib.socioambiental.org 
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opportunities for respectful coexistence and mutual admiration of each one’s singu¬ 
lar ways of being. 

We approach here Wagner’s understanding of cultural shock (1981/2010), which 
involves a feeling of inadequacy in a situation that escapes the person’s control. In 
the light of the new culture, the foreigner becomes visible, as in any situation where 
we are lead to live in a new environment, even in a social sphere familiar to us (for 
example, when we enter a new educational or work institution). In these contexts, 
we experience a type of anxiety or sadness that leads us to close ourselves or make 
exaggerated attempts to create bonds. This situation demands, in turn, making use 
of communicative skills to ensure some stability in the relation with others. Cultural 
shock, therefore, demands a self-dislocation, a personal transformation, to the 
extent that the usual references are destabilized or lost. In situations where we find 
ourselves in a subculture of our own culture, this process is less radical than in the 
case of intercultural and interethnic relations. 


Psychological Issues at the Border Between Indigenous 
Peoples and Colonizers 

The encounters involving ethnic and cultural diversity, which began in the historical 
period known as the European Renaissance, produced significant psychosocial 
impacts on the European tradition. Specific forms of unease, confusion, and disper¬ 
sion entered the picture, concerning: (1) the redefinition of territorial frontiers and 
of the limits imposed by the traditional social order; (2) the fear arising from the 
possible consequences of an interethnic and intercultural mix; (3) the complexity 
and diversity of the ways of life found at the alterity frontier (cf. Figueiredo 
1992/2007a). The cultural shock caused by the encounter of European traditions 
with autochthonous peoples from other parts of the world also made new cultural 
combinations and previously inexistent paths for individual and collective choices 
possible. The different cultures/ethnicities contributed with their specificities to the 
emergence of novel ideas concerning human nature and the universality or relativity 
of the ways of organizing life, of transmitting values, and of explaining and under¬ 
standing people and the world. 

The dissolution of feudalism and of established limits, the diversification and 
increase in complexity of the ways of life, the encounter with new beings, all opened 
those societies to an expansion of the horizons of knowledge. Advances in science 
in general and in psychology in particular also brought much unease, confusion, 
dispersion, and fear in relation to the blurring frontiers where the European tradition 
met alterity, brought in the form of strange peoples and beings, different and 
unknown to them. 

Figueiredo (1992/2007a) highlights that the issues that gave birth to psychology 
as a modern Science are closely connected to the encounter of the European world 
with internal and external alterities: 
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The limits of Western Christian civilization (the limits of Christianity) itself were being 
questioned. The closest external enemies were the Ottoman Turks, [but] although [some] 
retraction of Cristianity [due to expansion of the Ottoman Empire] was being compensated 
by the expansion towards Africa, Asia, and the Americas, these new frontiers had innumer- 
ous threats. These ranged from real and imaginary dangers involving the great navigations 
to the contact with radically different alterities, realities therefore unpredictable and poten¬ 
tially hostile. (Figueiredo 1992/2007a, pp. 36) 

In a range of situations, the fear of the frontier and of frontier beings produces 
intense emotional responses. This is caused by exposure to the variety of things and 
people, “when this [variety] is prone to escape control and produce mixtures and 
combinations that profoundly threaten the world stability and order.” (Figueiredo 
1992/2007a, pp. 36). The dissolution of the internal European borders and the 
encounter with the external borders produced hybrids and ethnic, linguistic, and 
religious transformations in the habits, customs and rites of daily life. The relatively 
stable feudal life in a relatively small territory with small communities was, little by 
little, destructured by the variety of previously unknown life forms. The population 
and the familiar languages were transfigured by the presence of foreigners, of new 
dialects and accents. The rigid social order started being questioned, the clear dis¬ 
tinction between center and periphery became blurred, as did the traditional assump¬ 
tions of regularity and order in the social life. In place of a clear and complete 
world, with durable personal and collective identities, the experience of disorder. 

The European Renaissance is a complex historical phenomenon that produced 
deep economical, sociocultural, and political transformations. It is worth noting, 
however, that from this moment on, European and other peoples worldwide under¬ 
went intense changes in their ways of life, whether we consider the growing interac¬ 
tion between feuds in Europe or the individuals who engaged in intercontinental 
nautical explorations. Todorov (1982/2011) even suggests that the encounter with 
the Amerindians is the most remarkable one in European history, given the radical 
feeling of strangeness it produced. This encounter founded the new identity of the 
European peoples, giving rise to the modern age and to a planet-level understanding 
of the world. At the same time, other peoples around the world were forced to 
acknowledge the forced influence of the European traditions in their sociocultural 
organization of the world. 

Such complex sociocultural circumstances produced different strategies in the 
attempt to reorganize the world from the chaos. Throughout the following centuries 
after the great navigations, sociocultural transformations were an object of investi¬ 
gation in the European intellectual life: the religious reform; the search for consis¬ 
tent philosophical systems in which rational deductions were central in the 
organization of phenomena; the growing empirical studies from Galilei to Newton, 
to Francis Bacon’s empiricism, and so on. In this context, returning to ideas found 
in the powerful narratives of the Greek-Roman and Judeo-Christian traditions, as 
well as to classical philosophy, gained strength. Novel solutions, based on central 
cosmological concepts of the European tradition, emerged to fill in the gaps and 
suppress the uncertainties of an unbalanced natural and social world (cf. Cassirer 
1994). When new ideas and solutions are being developed, previously stabilized 
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concepts are reelaborated (cf. Gadamer 1960/2008 e Simao 2010) to fill in the gaps 
of the ruptures caused by new life experiences. Thus, the experience of alterity 
potentializes the meeting with oneself, in a process that implies transformation. 

Alterity, a philosophical notion that points to the dimensions of oneself, of others 
and of things that cannot be assimilated (cf. Levinas 1993), has its psychological 
counterpart in what Simao (cf. 2003, 2004, 2010, 2015) calls a disquieting experi¬ 
ence that “gives rise to amorphous zones of meaning and ambiguous situations for 
the self’ (Simao 2015, p. 7). Disquieting experiences “belong to the phenomeno¬ 
logical order of feelings regarding subjective experiences that touch the person 
affectively and pre-reflexively. As such, they are lived in the first person” (Simao 
2015, p. 7). These experiences create instability and tension, confounding or even 
disorganizing the person’s expectations about their ability to understand themselves 
or their relationships with the others in the life world. Therefore, to adapt cogni¬ 
tively as well as affectively, the person is guided to feel, think and act in new direc¬ 
tions; in such a way, the person may come to integrate the feelings produced by the 
disquieting experience into their personal cognitive-affective base, which, in turn, 
will also change (cf. Simao 2015). 

The other’s alterity cannot be immediately apprehended; it is mediated by trace 
elements. These trace elements are aspects of the communicative experience that 
enable the construction of some margin of understanding of the other. The other’s 
alterity remains, however, as a permanently strange dimension. This is an important 
aspect to take into consideration in the relationship with the other, since they experi¬ 
ence their connection to certain people and aspects of the world in a way different 
from the I. This means there is always a dissonance between the other and the I, 
even though everything we learn in the world carries, in its roots, an alterity-driven 
action. To the philosopher of alterity, Levinas (1954/1987): 

The world of perception manifests a face: things affect us as possessed by the other. [...] 
Things qua things derive their first independence from the fact that they do not belong to 
me; and they do not belong to me because I am in relationship with those men from whom 
they come. (pp. 28-29). 

Therefore, the other’s alterity is never fully accessible or comprehensible through 
predefined forms of communication or cultural manifestations. To establish a rela¬ 
tion of alterity, it is necessary to make oneself available and open to be with the 
other beyond stereotyped encounters and to overcome prejudiced views about them. 
Doing so depends on the ability to handle the unknown, that is, an affective condi¬ 
tion to not feel threatened by the other’s independence in relation to what we do 
know of them. Handling the other’s openness to different meanings implies a con¬ 
tinued effort to deconstruct and reconstruct provisory regularities that may hold, 
even if temporarily, the relation. 

Elaborating the alterity relation, in turn, involves articulating sensitive experi¬ 
ences, intuitive perceptions, fantasy, and sensuality. These dimensions are present 
when knowledge is being created about things that escape a previous understanding 
of any given phenomenon. A person’s symbolic elaborations of alterity are guided 
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by culture in match-and-mismatch; they can be linked to established niches such as 
academic, philosophical, scientific or artistic production, as well as surpass them. 

Fictionalized assumptions about the other have had an important role in Western 
societies since antiquity; in ancient times, they were particularly useful to ideologi¬ 
cally protect some commercial routes. The Phoenician narratives about monsters 
and humanoid beings worked as barriers against the commercial initiatives of dif¬ 
ferent peoples in Mesopotamia. Boesch (1991) developed the notion of semiotic 
barrier when he discussed the obstacles between an action and its intended goals. 
He proposes the notion of barrier to refer to difficult areas for passage, which may 
require intervention from specific actions. When the barrier is crossed, however, the 
person’s actions may resume their former rhythm. In contrast to this idea, Boesch 
(1991) discussed the notion of frontier as the mark that separates two distinct action 
fields. It requires a specific type of effort from the person to adjust the shape and 
direction of their actions (p 113). Both a barrier and a frontier may be either easy or 
difficult to overcome. However, once the barrier is passed, the person’s actions tend 
to return to their previous state, but once a frontier is crossed, the action field is 
transformed, which leads to personal transformation. The notions of barrier and 
frontier are useful to distinguish an indigenous psychology from a psychology on 
indigenous peoples. The later finds difficulty to overcome some methodological 
barriers to create data on this population or produce effective interventions using 
pre-existent psychological perspectives. An indigenous psychology, as opposed to 
that, involves crossing frontiers and thus transforming psychology itself. This sub¬ 
ject will be resumed in the following chapters. 

Concerning the encounter between Europeans and Amerindians, Melo Franco 
(1937/2000) discussed the presence, in the European narratives, of beings such as 
mermaids and cyclops, at the same time fantastic and terrifying, as a sort of customs 
for naive sailors. They avoided the places where these creatures supposedly lived, 
which freed the routes from competition for the Phoenicians, who knew those dan¬ 
gers did not exist. Fictitious ideas about foreigners overflowed during the entire 
classic antiquity, providing fantastic images that satisfied the ignorance certain 
social groups had of distant lands and their inhabitants. 

In these cases, in which experience is strongly marked by fantasy, there is still no 
space for the unknown in relationships. In such situations, the disquieting experi¬ 
ence of the lack of order is substituted by comforting images of a supposed knowl¬ 
edge, even if it is wrong. When the Europeans reached the lands now called the 
Americas, what surprised them the most was not the singularities or beauty of the 
landscape, but the rupture in their expectations of finding supernatural creatures. 
Instead, they were amazed to find inhabitants similar to themselves. Jahoda (1999) 
discusses the European’s surprise in finding more similarities than differences with 
the people they met in the new continents. The discrepancy between their expecta¬ 
tions and the actual and unfamiliar situation they found produced controversy and 
attempts to lodge the experience according to their preconceptions: 

[...] When it comes to European encounters with hitherto unknown peoples, there were 

always multiple ways in which they could be potentially categorized according to familiar 

templates. The kind of image of the Others that came to be constructed, on the basis of real 
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or alleged ‘facts’ about them, will have been dependent on the prior background of ideas 
and values of the perceivers; and if these varied, so did the result of assimilation to the 
‘familiar’. It is only after images have become culturally conventionalized that more unifor¬ 
mity can be expected. (Jahoda 1999, p. 11) 

Representations of native inhabitants from diverse parts of the world pervaded the 
European intellectual circles and gave support to the racist scientific theories on the 
nineteenth century. Philosophers, artists and scientists built their knowledge and took 
it as true, often without much consideration. They were convinced that their hierar¬ 
chy of human societies and cultures was justified (Jahoda 1999). This knowledge was 
founded on ancient preconceptions and prejudices, which taint to this day the Western 
tradition’s approach to foreigners. 2 Immersed in the ritualistic and mythical texture of 
their societies of origin, these preconceptions and prejudices have been passed on for 
centuries, constituting the affective-emotional grounds of a specific cultural field. 
These affective grounds leave their traces in artistic, philosophical and scientific con¬ 
structions, the Naturwissenschaft and Geisteswissenschaft. Their vestiges are as 
stones embedded in the towers of academic and common sense knowledge. 

The history of psychology offers a considerable number of examples of precon¬ 
ceptions and prejudices from European tradition in knowledge construction. Modern 
psychology was born largely from the interest that took over Europe, since the end 
of the eighteenth century, in finding fundamental laws of psychological develop¬ 
ment (Jahoda 1982). This interest has its landmark in the foundation of the Society 
of Observers of Man, in Paris, 1799. The Society gathered zoologists, philosophers, 
naturalists, and psychiatrists, in a time when these sciences were still not entirely 
separated fields of knowledge. 

Valsiner (2000) discussed the issue of the European ethnocentrism in Wundt’s 
work. It can be found in the different theories in psychology throughout the twenti¬ 
eth century, especially until World War II. From this moment on, the Humanities 
turned their attention more consistently to the subjacent sociocultural and psycho¬ 
logical determinants that motivated the holocaust’s acceptance by a significant part 
of the population, despite the uncritical acceptance of mass murders not being a 
particularity of this historical moment. 

The European ethnocentrism of the nineteenth century was marked by the fasci¬ 
nation that took over the Europeans in relation to the ways of life of “natural peo¬ 
ple” (indigenous people, for example), in contrast to their own ways of life, which 
they affirmed to be the ways of “the person who has culture” (Valsiner 2000, p. 284). 
The former were seen as less developed than the later. Valsiner (2000) points out 


2 The term “Western” here is used here in the same sense as Kawaguchi e Guimaraes (2018) discuss it: 

We adopt the word “Western” to generally refer to the peoples of European culture, which 
includes all countries in the Americas. Mostly, “Western” here appears in opposition to “indige¬ 
nous peoples of Americas.” We could else use “white,” “modern,” “Humans”—in the absolutely 
ironic sense attributed by Danowski and Viveiros de Castro (2014) —“non-indigenous,” “Jewish- 
Christian,” or “Eurocentric” as well as “Western,” that is our choice, once it is still the more 
comprehensive expression and the most used in the literature consulted throughout the research. 
At times, however, we use “Eurocentric,” in order to emphasize specifically the hegemonic char¬ 
acter of Western culture (cf. Quijano, 2000, on neocolonialism and its influences in science). 
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that the nineteenth century European psychologies clearly projected this distinction 
in their views of the primitive man. Wundt and other psychologists in the twentieth 
century incorporated the consensual view that the distinction between nature and 
culture applied to the European distinction “us - them” (Valsiner 2000; p. 284). 

Considering the classic authors in psychology, it is evident that culture, although 
meaning different things for each one of them, is a central issue for the majority. 
Examples are abundant. They can be found in Wundt’s “folk psychology” 
( Volkerpsychologie); in human ethological studies, focused on the relation between 
the individual and their social and material environment; in Freud’s views on the 
different cultures and peoples and in his use of sociological and ethnographical texts 
in psychoanalytical theory; in the attempts to generalize Piaget’s hypotheses on 
cognitive development; in Vygotsky’s attempts to demonstrate the importance of 
sociocultural aspects in the structuring of human language and thought, among others. 

By observing concrete phenomena from a specific sociocultural perspective, 
developing theory and methodology to understand them, and employing this knowl¬ 
edge in the field of modern science, psychology actively transforms the culture. The 
psychologist’s cultural and epistemological positions guide how he or she appre¬ 
hends and elaborates the meanings of the experience with others, co-determining 
the possibilities and limits for framing research problems. Thus, there are ethical 
implications in knowledge construction. Psychological references may determine 
the scientific validity of cultural concepts about the nature of man and influence our 
understanding of the impacts of certain ways of life for the development of indi¬ 
viduals and societies. These concepts frequently contrast with the indigenous ones. 


Alterity and Ethical Issues Involving Indigenous Concepts 
of Psychological Interest 

The image of the cultural shock between the Amerindian and the colonizer shows 
some of the meanings the relation of alterity can assume in the heterogeneous field 
where the indigenous psychologies are emerging. Meeting others and seeing they 
do not coincide with the preconceptions we had of them leads us to ethical consid¬ 
erations. The person who experiences this difference must decide whether to 
acknowledge it or identify it as an error, which a supposedly correct image will aid 
in correcting. 

In their fight for justice and rights, the indigenous peoples face the State and the 
colonialist society and defend the need for reparation for historical wrongs. 
Considering this, the Amerindian Support Network promotes dialogue keeping in 
mind an ethical dimension that involves the acknowledgement of the ethnical- 
cultural diversities. The ethical dimension implies giving space for the living expres¬ 
sion of alterity, in verbal and non-verbal language, reassuring the other that their 
singularity is not interchangeable (Levinas 2004, 1980), and accounting for the 
unaccountability of others’ utterances. This depends on the effort to build a world 
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where the other may participate with their own dimension that is foreign to the field 
of the I. 

Levinas’ philosophical contributions (cf. 1980, 1993, 2004) are related to the 
field of social relations. He states that the Western philosophical discourse has his¬ 
torically aimed to shed light on existence under a unified concept: whether placing 
man as a part of an existence that involves them or as the one who determines exis¬ 
tence. A totalizing logic understands the multiplicity as a degradation of the original 
unity, so that every divergence would tend to find its community of belonging, 
which was previously lost. In this horizon, the essence of things themselves would 
be expressed. 

On a different perspective, Levinas (1980) provides philosophical foundations 
for social multiplicity by affirming the essential absence of a common ground on 
which inter subjective relations occur. The principle of the absence of a privileged 
ground where subjectivities may situate themselves is called the “essential anarchy 
of multiplicity” (Levinas 1980, p. 274). To the philosopher, the alterity of the other 
presents itself to the I in an anarchical dimension, of a multiplicity without totality, 
irreconcilable with and inadequate for conceptualizations. The presentification of a 
being that is external to the I happens when the other motivates the desire of the I, 
who then opens itself to the other’s alterity. In a world marked by diversity, given 
that the presence of alterity is inevitable, susceptibility to the other does not depend 
solely on the will of the I, since the other precedes the constitution of the 
I. Susceptibility is foundational to individuality, establishing a frontier between the 
interiority of the I and of the other. Subjectivity, therefore, does not emerge as a 
clean slate. On the contrary, it is preceded by a susceptibility and a desire in relation 
to that which exceeds it. 

In Levinas’s philosophy, the I’s interiority emerges as a personal knowledge 
from the original susceptibility of the instinctive system that is prior to the determi¬ 
nation by the other (Levinas 2004). When relating to exteriority as a source of 
knowledge, the person may impose a certain distance from the other to constitute 
something personal while at the same time relating to the other. Therefore, instead 
of an internal system that shocks with exteriority in a match-and-mismatch relation, 
the thinking being relates with exteriority through suffering and thought, establish¬ 
ing a frontier that postpones the impact of the shock. 

The cultural shock that creates cultures is similar to the cultural shock that 
emerges from the susceptibility of psychologists to the native’s ways of life and 
ideas. This shock produces a frontier region; the field where indigenous psycholo¬ 
gies emerge. Wagner (1981/2010) argues that culture is a mediational term used to 
describe others as the Western traditions describe themselves. Different phenomena 
in human life and thought are referred to in terms of our notion of culture, implying 
necessarily a process of creative invention in the act of studying another people. In 
the course of this translation, the person who builds knowledge creates, at the same 
time, ambiguity in the concepts from their own tradition, as part of the effort to 
precisely determine the concepts of other peoples. However, in assuming the other’s 
culture has a fixed identity, the researcher reduces it to systems that are incapable of 
reinventing themselves creatively, thus naturalizing culture (cf. Wagner 1981/2010). 
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When we propose the indigenous psychologies, we open a field for reflection 
that tends to reduce the tension caused by the impact of foreign concepts. At the 
same time, the susceptibility to the other implies a responsibility: on the one hand, 
we are inevitably susceptible, that is, incapable of avoiding the other. On the other 
hand, we may answer to this susceptibility in a singular way, building personal 
elaborations that produce effects in the social field. The social field is always in 
dynamic transformation, and personal elaborations have an effect on the relations 
with others; moreover, some of these relations may be continued or interrupted. 

The ethical answer is to relate to the other without excluding their inapprehen¬ 
sible aspects, in a dynamics of implication and reserve (cf. Figueiredo 2007b). The 
other maintains their inassimilable excess, which Levinas (1993) relates to the idea 
of infinity. The other causes ethical considerations in the I’s consciousness, “which 
disorganizes the good consciousness of the coincidence of the Self with itself’ 
(p.62). The openness to the other, according to Levinas (1993), can be experienced 
in the most ordinary social situations. The author calls the fundamental motivation 
that orients the meaning of this experience desire for infinity. The relation with 
alterity implies spontaneity, an unequivocal sincerity, and a critical posture, since 
the I is questioned by the other with whom the I intends to establish an ethically 
grounded, decolonized relation. 

Creating knowledge on psychology demands constructing and reconstructing 
views about the other, in an effort that involves exercising power over an objective 
reality, which the knower may relate to as if it were his property. When we aim to 
understand the world, we find that human activity has pre-established goals, which 
require imagination, planning, and postponing short-term action. To accommodate 
alterity in our understanding of the world, we must reorganize our cultural systems 
as our subjective sphere. We assign meanings to the other, therefore, according to 
our desire to include alterity. The will to welcome the elements of the other that 
exceed ourselves is present when the encounter brings us a sense of responsibility. 

As creative beings, humans build meaning from experience. They actively con¬ 
struct the reality in which they live in, selecting elements to build new settings. In 
society, however, a will beyond individuals’ takes part in meaning construction, 
determining its outcomes in unpredictable manners. Those who speak out have the 
chance to dispute meanings and defend their particular views. This point-of-view 
battlefield may involve violence in relational contexts. This violence may present 
itself as a refusal to consider the other as a subject, but rather considering them as 
an object. This is the case with psychology, when it is impervious to the indigenous 
perspectives. The result is the objectification of these peoples, relegated to universal 
categories or generalized identities. In this type of knowledge construction, there is 
no space for singular, active subjects, whose existence exceeds any given general¬ 
ization. The indigenous psychologies, conversely, resist the colonizing drive of 
modern science by constantly problematizing its categories and methods, pointing 
out divergent roads and thus differentiating themselves from the foreign perspective 
and pre-defined modes of understanding. 

Furthermore, an indigenous psychology can be understood as “oeuvre” in the 
philosophical sense. To Levinas (1993), a cultural oeuvre emerges as the result of an 
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attempt to preserve the other. To the author, an oeuvre is the product of human will; 
it is carried out through human freedom and is unconditionally directed towards an 
other. An oeuvre expresses a specific relation between the I and the other, conveying 
desire and implying the emergence of novelty. The notion of oeuvre adopted by 
Levinas (1993, 1980) is broad and indicates any human expression with meaning. 
Cultural oeuvres organize disquieting experiences in which a person meets alterity, 
thus enabling them to embrace the other. The meaning of an oeuvre is connected to 
the maintenance of hospitality, through which it is possible to continue in contact 
with the other. 

Aside from philosophical considerations, there are some sociocultural and psy¬ 
chological ones. I consider our service in the Amerindian Support Network (IPUSP) 
is an opportunity to establish alterity relations in the contact with Amerindian peo¬ 
ples, showing the way for creating relations based on hospitality. To do so, we must 
acknowledge the continued abuse these peoples have faced during centuries, having 
witnessed the permanent threats to their lands and cultural subsistence. This legacy 
of suffering that continues to this day allows us to understand the little trust indig¬ 
enous peoples show in relation to State institutions. Its vestiges can be seen in sub- 
jectivation processes: 

My grandmother, Francisca Nunes Maciel, died without identifying herself as an indige¬ 
nous person. She is the result of a policy that forced the indigenous identities into invisibil¬ 
ity, adopted by the State from the 17th to the 19th century. The State deliberately used 
indigenous work force, their knowledge, their traditional rivalry to pacify other ethnic 
groups, their geographical knowledge to occupy territories and, at last, their extermination, 
when they would not subject to pacification. They did this until they reached their final goal, 
the generalized indigenous person who could then be introduced into the national society. 
(Maciel 2014, p. 10). 

The indigenous people’s distrust in relation to the State evolved into a distrust in 
relation to scientific practices and discourses, including psychological ones. The 
violence they face is concrete and symbolic, when their singular indigenous ways 
are not acknowledged or accepted. Violence often shows itself in ambiguous man¬ 
ners, not always easily identifiable. 

The image of indigenous peoples as something from the past or highly exotic and 
distant from life in dominant society and its decisions contributes to widen the gap 
between cultures and peoples. This perpetrates the violence indigenous peoples face 
in the contemporary world. I understand this process as the crystallization of semi¬ 
otic walls that obstruct expressions of alterity. Situated in the past or in distant and 
inaccessible lands, the indigenous peoples pose no threats and in still no fear; there 
is no risk that they may cause disquieting experiences that disorganize the status 
quo. Many opportunities for mutual learning are lost this way; a positive interaction 
could lead, among other things, to new manners of handling current socio-environ- 
mental issues. 

When people visit a foreign culture, they initially come across a noise-zone. 
There is a difference in rhythm between the cultures that may be understood as one 
of the elements that produce a certain dissonance between cultures. However, if the 
foreigner is willing to actually land, be in a community, and effectively exchange 
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experiences, this person might go through an adaptation process. They must first 
calm their breathing, observe and perceive the other, the local culture’s peculiarities 
and thus settle into the community’s rhythm, opening opportunities for future part¬ 
nerships. Alterity experiences require, therefore, procedures to find the rhythm and 
reduce the background noise to create effective dialogue. These procedures may 
take hours or even days, and frequently “nothing happens”, because the rhythms 
could not come in synch (Guimaraes and Nash in preparation). 

The solid lines in Fig. 2.1, below, form a sine wave. The semi-circle formed by a 
dotted line, where the arrows tend to infinity, marks the central chaotic region where 
the voices in different ‘cultural tunes’ meet and may find some consonance. This 
space forms a type of ‘arena’, or ‘stage’ for encounters. 

In ‘cultural tunes’ A and B, the sources of vibration are two distinct bodies: 
sources of information that vary in relation to one another. This can be two lines of 
thought, or, as previously described, two different cultures. These different stimuli, 
or signals, travel towards the central chaotic area, which receives the many interac¬ 
tions in different rhythms, represented in Fig. 2.1 by the dotted lines inside the semi¬ 
circle. This is the space where noisy affective exchanges happen between the 
different interacting cultures. It also indicates the different cultural tunings during a 
life period. Here, rhythms are different, but may find harmony. The noisy area 
emerges due to a relevant order of I-other-world elements that coordinates the 
rhythmic characteristics of life in a given culture. This means there is a distinct 
temporality between the cultures in relation. This difference in semiotic and rhyth¬ 
mic organizations of life courses makes the tense central area also a place that is 
fertile in communication opportunities, beyond the noisy background. 

Inside the chaotic area where the background noise is found, Guimaraes and 
Nash (in preparation) also situate the semiotic walls (SW), indicating that some 
paths for rhythmic consonance are blocked. In the search for consonance, however, 
some anomic hybridisms coexist without interacting. In common sense, we say 
“there is no dialogue”. This happens when there is a refusal to find paths to regulate 
both sides’ principles and cultures and thus make a life encounter possible, even if 
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Fig. 2.1 Processes of rhythmic consonance in the encounter between different ‘cultural tunes’ 
(Source: Adapted from Guimaraes 2016, p. 321) 
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some noise remains. This is the semiotic process marked in Fig. 2.1 as stereotyped 
meanings. In this situation, there is no possibility for sharing rhythmic-affective 
experiences with the other. Those involved are hardened, unavailable for meaning¬ 
ful transformations as a result of the relation. They remain in their path of meaning 
construction, distanced from the rest and uncoordinated with other’s points of view. 

Interpersonal exchanges are not always possible in social situations. The other’s 
subjectivity is never completely accessible or comprehensible by means of frag¬ 
mented expressions. Semiotic walls (Guimaraes 2016a) are built between the I and 
the other when meanings are crystallized and the other is not open to negotiating the 
signs involved in the relation. When these walls are rigid, rhythmic consonance does 
not happen during communication. This means the person, or culture, does not have 
available alternatives to rebuild their rhythmic basis in the relation with the other. 

When the semiotic walls are permeable, however, they may have a role in the pro¬ 
cess of understanding alterity, in the articulation of temporary meanings about the 
other. Understanding the other creates a barrier in the tuning process, which can be 
more or less rigid, since understanding is imprisoning the other in the cognitive cat¬ 
egories of a given culture, while opening oneself to alterity presupposes entering a 
tuning process, temporarily bracketing pre-established ideas to create new meanings. 

The attempt at an interethnic dialogue is not to create intersubjective sharing 
between interlocutors through verbatim translations of meanings. Translating indig¬ 
enous languages is a difficult and sometimes impossible task, similar to translating 
poetry. Achatz and Guimaraes (2018) follow the debate concerning the notion of 
transduction , discussed by Faleiros (2014) and Viveiros de Castro (2004). To 
Faleiros (2014), the impossibility of translating certain poems from one language to 
another requires the translator to experience the poem in their body to, then, build a 
new text that does not have the same literal meaning, but communicates the sensible 
experience established in relation to the poem. Transduction comes from the Latin 
transductione, ‘to conduct by certain means’. Biologically, the term generally refers 
to the reproductive process in which a foreign DNA is transferred from one cell to 
another through a virus. Here, the term refers to a process in which the “experience” 
of the poem crosses one’s body, providing other routes of textual comprehension so 
that translated words may gain meaning through feeling. 

To Viveiros de Castro (2004), transduction is the process where the difference 
between terms is the condition for meaningful communication. The I and the other 
connect precisely because of the difference, because their discourses do not express 
the same thing. The interethnic relation continuously produces difference in mean¬ 
ings, even when the same language is used in dialogue. Equal words do not neces¬ 
sarily have equal referents (as in the case of the word territory, after discussed here). 
Transduction concerns, therefore, the production of difference. It assumes that 
equivocations are inherent to dialogue, but may be controlled when we abandon the 
expectation of explaining the other. In this way, the meaning of the terms employed 
in the dialogue can be res signified, step by step, as the relation with the other 
develops. 
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Guided Trajectories of Differentiation and Dedifferentiation 

European knowledge about Amerindian peoples was built through comparisons 
with other societies, which were equally reified as scientific study objects, such as 
the African, Asian, and Oceanian societies. Numerous parallels were drawn between 
the indigenous peoples and Western folklore. Influenced by Marco Polo’s literature, 
Christopher Columbus was hoping to find the Chinese Empire to propagate the 
Christian faith. He also believed, as was typical in his time, in “[...] Cyclopes and 
mermaids, Amazons and men with tails, and his belief, as strong as in Saint Peter, 
therefore lead him to find them” (Todorov 1982/2011, p. 21). 

Columbus also thought he would reach Paradise, leading him and his crew in 
search of destinations that could confirm this belief. His diaries, meticulously stud¬ 
ied by Todorov (1982/2011), present a clear example of how imagination and per¬ 
ception are integrated in an active cognitive assimilation of reality. It also shows that 
this process has significant personal, collective and social implications. Todorov 
(1982/2011) understood the relation between Columbus and the original peoples 
from the lands he visited as a communicational deadlock. What Columbus “under¬ 
stood”, then, was merely a summary of Marco Polo’s and Pierre d’Ailly’s books 
(p. 44). To Gandavo 3 and other historical characters of the time, as Columbus, the 
natives were devoid of anything significant: “Physically naked, the natives were 
also, in the eyes of Columbus, devoid of any cultural property; they were character¬ 
ized, in a certain sense, by the absence of customs, rites, religion” (Todorov 
1982/2011, pp. 48-49). 

The religious psychology of the sixteenth century, in turn, suspected the indige¬ 
nous people had no soul. The Spanish sent forth inquiry Commissions to verify the 
issue, which sparked off intense debate in the first half of the sixteenth century 
(Levi-Strauss 1952). At the time, instead of naturalistic research procedures, the 
debate surrounding indigenous peoples was oriented by moral judgment (e.g., the 
Valladolid case, 1550-1551, in Todorov 1982/2011). The controversy continued 
even after it was decided that the indigenous peoples could assimilate the catholic 
faith, as reported in the papal bull of Pope Paul III, issued on June 2nd, 1537. 

Modern psychology developed in a scientific environment where indigenous 
peoples were thought to be at a less developed mental stage. This is due to the 
assumption that they lived in primitive conditions, prior to “a series of intermediate 


3 Pero de Magalhaes Gandavo (Braga, c. 1540 — c. 1580) was a Portuguese historian and chronist. 
He authored the “History of the Province of Santa Cruz, popularly known as Brazil”, in which we 
find a widely disseminated view on the indigenous peoples: 

One language only is spoken throughout the coast side [...]. It lacks three letters, one should 
know. One will not find F, or L, or R, a remarkable thing, since for this reason there is no Faith, no 
Faw, no Reign: and in this way they live, in a disorderly fashion, having besides this no count, 
weight or measure (Gandavo 1576, fl. 33) [Originally “A lingua de que usam toda pela costa e uma 
Carece de tres letras, convem a saber, nao se acha nela f, nem 1, nem R, cousa digna de 
espanto, porque assi nao tern Fe, nem Fei, nem Rei: e desta maneira vivem desordenadamente sem 
terem alem disto conta, nem peso, nem medido”] 
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steps in the direction of more advanced civilizations” (Wundt 1916, p. 14). It is 
noteworthy that the criteria for determining a society’s primitive status were the 
absence of a National State with military organization and of a national religion (as 
opposed to the natural religions). The latter should be employed to converting non¬ 
believers, morally guided by universalizing principles. In the twentieth century, in 
turn, the indigenous cosmologies were confused with folklore, eventually to be 
overcome by scientific narratives and arguments. Education assumed the role of 
universalizing the Western naturalistic perspective as the correct image of the world. 

Attention was focused on what was lacking in indigenous peoples: a specific 
type of faith, material goods, scholarly education, respect for the State and laws, etc. 
These supposedly objective comparisons, oriented by values extrinsic to these peo¬ 
ples, functioned as moral imperatives. These moral imperatives produced crystal¬ 
lized preconceptions and prejudices that to this day influence psychologists. 

Amerindian societies built notably fluid cultural dynamics, with modes of rela¬ 
tions that even the anthropological tradition has difficulty in understanding since the 
nineteenth century (cf. Overing Kaplan 1977). When indigenous peoples were com¬ 
pared to other peoples worldwide, ethnologists also guided their descriptions in 
terms of absences: absence of a State, of structured kinship bonds, of elaborated 
architecture, of material conditions for cultural development, etc. (Seeger 1980). 

These ideas fueled colonialist projects. When, eventually, the indigenous peoples 
did not conform to the colonizer’s interests, such stereotyped ideas justified resort¬ 
ing to violence against them. From the objectification and attempt to homogenize 
people and cultures to the conspicuous populational decrease that took place from 
the fifteenth century to the twentieth century, the frontier between indigenous tradi¬ 
tions and the values and practices of the naturalist tradition was marked by intense 
suffering. For instance, social diversity in Brazil was reduced from around 1000 
different ethnic groups with unique customs and languages to around 305 ethnic 
groups, speaking 246 different languages today. Armed conflict, epidemics, initia¬ 
tives to disorganize cultures and communities, and assimilationist policies are 
among some of the reasons for the Amerindian genocide and ethnocide. 

During the last two decades, Brazilian demographic censuses have registered a 
considerable increase in the indigenous population. Concomitantly, various studies 
(Grubits and Guimaraes 2007; Souza et al. 2010; Aureliano and Machado Jr. 2012) 
show an increase in mental illness diagnoses, substance abuse, domestic violence, 
and an increase in suicide rates in communities destabilized by violent interethnic 
interaction. These phenomena have been observed since the early years of the inva¬ 
sion (Todorov 1982/2011), providing evidence that the intercultural frontier is not a 
comfortable zone to be in. As we build an indigenous psychology, we face a signifi¬ 
cant challenge for these communities: how to dialogue with psychology in general, 
in which Western, Eurocentric values and ideas are prevalent, and at the same time 
resist the constant equivocations produced in relation to the indigenous traditions? 

Indigenous psychology is, therefore, an arena for strengthening the continuous 
fight for the recognition of ethnic identities and alterities, in which people partici¬ 
pate with their particular strategies. A current type of resistance can be seen in the 
partnerships and bidirectional support in dialogues with the academic community to 
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revert the condition of naturalized study objects and, instead, create a position 
where indigenous views are recognized as valuable and sophisticated knowledge 
that has been built over millennia. 

The self-critique movement in Americanist anthropology that began in the 1970’s 
lead to innovative conceptual propositions, directly connected to methodological 
changes in knowledge construction. The subject of knowledge construction, previ¬ 
ously an external observer, was then transported to a position inside the studied 
culture so that an insider point-of-view could be developed. Thus, the focus was in 
the categories, ideas and concepts each culture develops to understand the chal¬ 
lenges they face in their experience horizon; the paths they choose and solutions 
they create to handle problems they consider relevant. This investigative practice in 
anthropology is intrinsically connected to ethical concerns distinct from the moral 
imperatives that oriented the approaches from the previous centuries, and has politi¬ 
cal and epistemological consequences. It changed the status of indigenous knowl¬ 
edge, collaborating in a considerable manner to grant it a position of equity. From a 
methodological point of view, the research that emerged from this new paradigm is 
an attempt to create understandings based on informants’ views. The informants are 
chosen for their perceived role as leaders, as specialists in different branches of 
native knowledge (cf. Viveiros de Castro 1987). Socio-historic psychology and 
hermeneutics had a central role in this shift in anthropology, influencing some of the 
strategies and ideas generated from ethnographic studies. The first studies in this 
field were considered a type of ethnopsychology. 

It is important to note that Americanist anthropology was fueled by strategies 
established in the field of socio-historic psychology, as Carneiro da Cunha attests: 

Seeing [...] the person as an object of anthropological study is justified, despite seeming 
heretic, when there is an attempt to create an ethnopsychology, that is, an attempt to appre¬ 
hend the categories a specific society uses to elaborate their notion of person. To do so, there 
was much more to learn from what is known as “historical psychology” than from anthro¬ 
pologists whose orthodoxy lead to well delimited territories. (Carneiro da Cunha 1978, 

P. 1) 

To overcome the difficulties imposed by moral imperatives extrinsic to the stud¬ 
ied culture, the psychologist, listening to the indigenous communication, must be 
willing to experience negativity (cf. Simao 2010) in relation to the theoretical- 
methodological preconceptions they carry from their years of academic life. This 
depends on their affective condition to bear the cultural shock as evidence that 
something in the other exceeds the possibility of apprehension by the I. This is 
because the symbolic resources (Zittoun 2006) used to understand alterity are 
always linked to a particular cultural field (Boesch 1991, 2007) in which alterity 
does not entirely fit. To create the ability to experience negativity in interethnic 
dialogue, the psychologist must manage their affective (symbolic, aesthetic, bodily) 
availability to feel safe enough during the vulnerable construction of the relation. 
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Concrete and Conceptual Resistance 

In the second semester of 2014, the Indigenous Network team attended to indige¬ 
nous leaders’ demands for more visibility concerning their fight for the right to their 
land. To handle this demand, we proposed, collaboratively, to conduct discussion 
forums about the indigenous presence in the city of Sao Paulo. We held a total of six 
meetings, up to May 2015, five of which took place at the Institute of Psychology 
(USP). The forums were open to participation by the academic community and to 
the public. With each edition, new guests were invited besides the Guarani lecturers 
and other indigenous leaders living in the urban context. The audiovisual recordings 
were made available in the internet by the IPTV-USP service (Internet Protocol 
Television of the University of Sao Paulo * 1 2 3 4 5 ), with the indigenous guests’ consent. 

The forums were important to raise awareness about the activities of the 
Indigenous Network, the issues of the communities and the ideas of the leaders. 
While the Network’s first 2 years were focused on visiting the communities, the 
idea now was to enable visits from indigenous people to the academic community. 
In this way, we intended to broaden the understanding of the University’s potential 
for partnership construction and collaborative projects. 

Some of the forums speeches were transcribed and led to two publications. The 
first one is based on a speech titled “Indigenous health and education: oral tradition, 
culture and public policies”, by Guarani educator Pedro Macena (2014). The publi¬ 
cation was written by the indigenous educator and me, and focused Mbya Guarani 
views on education (Macena and Guimaraes 2016). This was my first experience 
coauthoring a publication with an indigenous person. The second publication was 
result of an undergraduate science apprenticeship, in which Achatz and Guimaraes 
(2018) conducted a dialogical analysis of the transcribed speeches from the forums 
as well as of some speeches from indigenous persons delivered at the meetings 
organized by the Regional Council of Psychology of Sao Paulo (CRPSP) in previ¬ 
ous years. These meetings promoted debate on the manner psychologists related to 
indigenous people and identified some recurring tensions in this process. 

Bellow, I discuss in more detail the results of these two productions, since they 
organize some of the tensions the Indigenous Network handled during its four initial 
years and present the issue of alterity, differentiation trajectories and ethics in our 
paths for constructing an indigenous psychology. 


4 The recordings can be accessed in the following links: 

1) http://iptv.usp.br/portal/video.action ?idltem=24382; 

2) http://iptv.usp.br/portal/video.action?idItem=24518; 

3) http://iptv.usp.br/portal/video.action?idItem=27891 ; 

4) http://iptv.usp.br/portal/video.action?idltem=27891 ; 

5) http://iptv.usp.br/portal/video.action?idItem=28849 
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A Process of Differentiation and Dedifferentiation in Education 

Pedro Macena’s speech, delivered in the third edition of the Forum The Indigenous 
Presence in the City of Sao Paulo , organized by the Amerindian Support Network of 
the Institute of Psychology ofUSP , on October 09, 2014, was an important guided 
in the construction of an indigenous psychology. Currently one of the Xeramoi ’i of 
the Indigenous Land of Jaragua, Sao Paulo/SP, he was at the time a Guarani Mbya 
Educator at the Center of Indigenous Education and Culture (CECI) of Jaragua. 

The CECIs are a product of demands made by Mbya Guarani leaders of the city 
of Sao Paulo to strengthen their ethnic-cultural roots through a project of differenti¬ 
ated education, focused on children from 0 to 6 years old. The negotiations for 
creating the CECIs began in 2000, involving the three villages in Sao Paulo, Tenonde 
Pora, Krukutu and Jaragua (cf. Macena 2014). The perception that their traditional 
territory had receded, which presented an obstacle to the culture’s survival, to the 
maintenance of their language, to traditional nurturing, health, wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge, was central to unite the leaders from the three communities to defend the 
project of the CECI. 

Concerning the specificities of their education, the Mbya Guarani consider the 
relation with their surroundings, with their community and other beings in the envi¬ 
ronment, to be central: 

[...] this is the Guarani traditional education, with enough space, where children have the 
freedom to learn [...] Observe the space, all this helps a lot in childhood education. [In the 
old days] we didn’t need this type of space [a building for the school], this physical space, 
which is determinant for children’s learning. We didn’t need that, but now we do. So 
because today we need it, we have the CECI, which Marta 5 built from our project (Macena 
2014). 

During the construction of the CECI, however, a series of misunderstandings had 
to be solved between the community and the government organizations concerning 
the distinct concepts of education. Macena (2014) reports much discussion with the 
City Bureau of Education, because the municipal technicians and teachers did not 
initially have an adequate understanding of the meaning of a differentiated education. 

[...] to us, the Guarani people, a differentiated education means respecting people despite 
the language they speak. For example, I speak Guarani, so my language, the way I live in 
my community, must be respected in its difference. You must respect the way I raise my 
children in the community [...] When you see and understand, you have to respect, because 
we are not all the same, we are different. [...] I am Guarani, I have my culture, my language, 
and my way of teaching the children at home, what will I teach them? I will speak to them 
in Guarani, I will teach them in Guarani, they will have to learn the Guarani language 
because this is our people, our culture. So, if I speak Guarani here, will any of you under¬ 
stand it? No. So this is the difference, I want to be respected as I am. So, when it comes to 
differentiated education, it is valuing each of our cultures, the way we are, this has to be 
respected. You can’t talk about equal rights the way they do in the meetings. [...] I am 


5 Marta Suplicy was mayor of Sao Paulo from 2001 to 2004. During her mandate, the CECIs were 
built. 
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Guarani, I have my culture, my people, my village, where I live, where I learn, my everyday 
life, I live it differently. Different in a way that I feel at home where I live [...] no one is 
there to interfere in my day-to-day life, because that is my territory [...] (Macena 2014). 

Macena and Guimaraes (2016) point out that a differentiated education should 
focus on the respect to the cultural and personal singularities of the teaching¬ 
learning relation. This depends on an intercultural and interethnic equity condition 
that may hold asymmetries, in which differences can be acknowledged and valued 
without creating hierarchy, that is, without a culturally based knowledge overrun¬ 
ning the other. This is the case, for example, when the Eurocentric model of formal 
schooling overrides the Guarani Mbya form of transmitting knowledge and its con¬ 
tents. The demanded equity for a differentiated education presupposes a rejection of 
eclectic attitudes, since they eliminate the differences between traditional and scien¬ 
tific knowledge, as well as a rejection of dogmatic attitudes, which assume one form 
of knowledge is superior to the other. Instead, we propose the coexistence of differ¬ 
ent types of knowledge, as expressed by a young Guarani Mbya mother, in the docu¬ 
mentary Tenondera: um Olhar para o futuro (Tenondera: a View on the future) 
(Ideti and Duwe 2010): “I think it is very important to value education. The Junta’s 
[non-indigenous peoples] and our own”. 

These considerations on the differentiated education have been important in our 
construction of a psychology that is also both indigenous and differentiated. In edu¬ 
cation as well as in psychology, understanding the processes of the construction of 
the person is central: 

We speak in this sense: each one should respect the other’s values. We pass this on to our 
children. When we speak of our territory, we are not talking only about the village in 
Jaragua, but the whole territory we move through, that runs from the state of Parana, Sao 
Paulo, Santa Catarina, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo, it runs a long way. We speak of this, 

I tell the children like this, “This is our territory, wherever there are Guarani, it is our fam¬ 
ily”, so the children learn to have a broader view, so they don’t go saying “No, Jaragua is 
my territory”. If we don’t pass this on, they won’t understand, they won’t imagine [...] This 
they have to learn, so when they grow up, they will pass it on to their children (Macena 
2014). 

Being able to move through a vast territory and be welcomed in different places 
makes encounters with different people and experiences possible. These encounters 
solidify the ability to be open to the other’s alterity. One of the roles of the educator 
towards the smaller children, who are the majority at the CECI, is to make their 
circulation possible in a safe manner, so that each child may built in a singular man¬ 
ner the meaning of life in community: 

Often, as educators [...] we are not there to teach, but to learn with the children as well, 
because we learn a lot from being with them, together. The physical space of the village 
helps a lot in the children’s learning [...] In Jaragua [...] we use the whole space of the vil¬ 
lage to do activities with them. Because the children must learn, they will learn from being 
together, observing [...]. From the moment they occupy that space, they are learning: [...] 
to walk [...] to listen to the sounds, and then to distinguish the sounds they hear, the sound 
of the birds, the hawk, the river, the trees... they register this in their minds, and store it in 
their minds. This is why the Guarani never had a writing system, because they store every¬ 
thing in their memory. 
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[...] 

This is how we educators of the CECI work with our children, this is our education. We are 
not used to pencils and writing, to three or four hours a day confined to a room, because 
children can’t learn that way [...] because all those walls around them don’t help them learn 
[...] Because [the walls] keep out all the wind, the air, the noises from the birds, the songs 
from the trees [...]. The child is not registering anything in there and this is bad for the 
child’s education: [...] “just this space here for me, all closed, I can’t hear anything, just the 
teacher telling me what to do, to do this, to not do that”. [This way] the children, when 
they’re grown, won’t have an open mind, they will have a closed mind, and this mind, [...] 
cannot develop children’s learning [...]. What is done to children today, not just the Guarani, 
but the other children, in the state and city schools [...] is outrageous; I observe and think 
“how will children learn in a place like this?” But I don’t say anything, I just observe, how 
will they learn like this? 

So the Guarani children are different, they have all the freedom, all the space of the vil¬ 
lage to explore [...] The Guarani children like to explore the space they have, and in exploring, 
they acquire knowledge. [To] develop wisdom, they explore everything in that space 
(Macena 2014). 

The Mbya Guarani perspective is different from the classical educational model, 
systematized in the nineteenth century to prepare the labor force to work in factories 
in the recently industrialized western societies. In this context, little space was left 
for freedom and for people’s individuality. Quite the opposite: young learners were 
demanded a sedentary discipline, in which their movement was controlled and they 
were required to obey hierarchically empowered adults: first, the teachers, and, 
later, the factory managers (cf. Patto 2008). In this way, education restricted creativ¬ 
ity and the possibilities of handling social relations. Traditional Eurocentric schools 
became, then, spaces where experiences of prejudice and social violence were 
intensified, later to be continued in the adult life. At the same time, education con¬ 
tributed to form a consumer market by creating a target audience more dependent of 
heteronomous and directive discourse, whether stated by a supervisor or dissemi¬ 
nated by the books and the media. Regulating the experience of temporality was 
also a part of this human mind and body-standardizing package: it was up to educa¬ 
tion to train children to accept the regular and uninterrupted rhythms of work (cf. 
Patto 2008). 

While this Eurocentric education aims predominantly to form people for a pro¬ 
fession and for the market, the differentiated education defended by the Mbya 
Guarani educators in CECI aims to form children for life, to value partnerships in 
knowledge exchanges between peers: 

[As children] grow up, all that they memorized during that time, they distribute it little by 
little, passing it on to others. They don’t transmit what they memorized in a single day, in 
two or three days. [...] They teach the children little by little: this is why, in the Guarani 
tradition, we never tell children they have a limited time to learn, we never put pressure on 
them to learn. To me, children have all the time in the world to learn: there’s no hurry. In 
CECI, as educators we never evaluate children, who learned less, who learned more. This 
doesn’t exist in the Guarani education, especially when we’re talking about early childhood 
education. If you evaluate children [...] it’s as if you were dividing them. As the white 
people slang goes, it’s like giving them the elbow. We have to understand is not about who 
learns more and who learns less, it’s not how we should see it, because for the white people, 
the non-Indians, education has a meaning, it means money. When they start to learn, they 
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already start to think about money. Not the Guarani, they think of the people, the future, 
they start learning and as they learn it’s to live their lives, to carry on their culture, towards 
their future. The actual future, because it’s when they will be able to teach others, their fam¬ 
ily, their people (Macena 2014). 

In the Mbya Guarani understanding, therefore, freeing the child from the teach¬ 
er’s guardianship, from confinement to a classroom and from the pressure of time 
and a heteronomous judgment is conducive to the development of integrity, making 
them capable of knowing their own limits and ambitions, as well as the limits and 
ambitions of others around them. Forming people with integrity, independent of 
extrinsic regulations despite being connected to their own collectives, promotes the 
development of responsibility and respect towards difference: 

Because often the Jurua uses educated to refer to that person who went to school, to a law¬ 
yer, a teacher, or others. They say like this “this guy is educated because he went to school”, 
and many times we see that [this] education is not everything, [this] education doesn’t form 
people. Education should let people live being respected, knowing how to be with others, 
this is the [true] education [...]. The child learns in order to live, for the world, to be a per¬ 
son, to be a good person. And this is what we need in our country. [To] our children, in early 
childhood education, we always pass this knowledge and wisdom, so they can take it with 
them and pass it on to their children, and [...] their grandchildren and so on. So our educa¬ 
tion is passed on from generation to generation, and valuing the culture is very important, 
because children, once they realize they belong to a people, they certainly will start to value 
it, [...] identify themselves as part of that people, and respect other peoples with different 
cultures. (Macena 2014) 

We realize that a differentiated education takes place at the frontier between a 
laic State education and the Guarani Mbya culture. It presupposes a refusal to a 
universalizing pattern that eliminates difference or assimilates it in a supposed 
“umbrella-shaped” pedagogical structure, in which cultural differences are superfi¬ 
cially contemplated in an eclectic relativism. It also presupposes a refusal to dogma¬ 
tism, and to cultural isolation. On the contrary, this type of education considers 
ethnic-cultural belonging central. A strengthened cultural belonging is able to 
embrace other cultures in an equitative dialogue. In the Guarani Mbya wisdom, 
when a child grows up as a well-formed adult in their culture, connected to a collec¬ 
tive that gains power as it deepens its ethnic-cultural perspective, this adult is able 
to welcome alterity without feeling threatened. This eliminates the affective disposi¬ 
tions that could lead to disrespect between the different, mentioned above. 

Introducing schools or other historically exotic institutions into the community, 
such as classic psychology, cannot be done blindly. Special consideration about the 
consequences to the dynamics of communitarian practices is critical. Neither it is 
possible to avoid a mediational work between the distinct forms of tuning the 
rhythms of life in the institutions and communities. The organization of children 
into traditional grade classrooms seems to illustrate the tensions that institutions can 
produce in community life. 

I will make a brief comment on the separation of the children we receive today at the 
CECI. As I said before, we don’t separate children, and today there’s this difficulty when 
[the children] are transferred from the unit [CECI] to a State school. When we transfer 
them, they have difficulty in understanding the reason for this division the State makes, of 
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the classrooms; so they have difficulty when there’s this division; for example, in the State 
[school] there’s first, second, third, fourth, fifth and [...] sixth grade. So the child begins to 
be separated, [...] they don’t understand. Why this separation? [In the] Center of Indigenous 
Education and Culture, which is city administration, [...] there’s no division, why does 
there have to be a division in the State school? So the child, I understand that when they 
grow up with this separation, they keep this prejudice, this discrimination [...] (Macena 
2014). 

The separation of schoolchildren mirrors the separation of social classes in soci¬ 
ety and leads to the ranking of knowledge and hierarchy in personal relations. This 
is distinct from the ways defended by the Guarani Mbya wisdom: 

[...] to us it is important not to divide the children. [...] Division is not nice, in any culture 
[...]. When it comes to education, this is why today [...] it is so difficult to live together, in 
society, in a community, to understand one another, because children, they grow up divided 
already. [...] Out there the children are [often] divided in social classes, something we don’t 
have in the village. In the village we are a family, there is no richer class or poorer class, or 
further, a middle class, they don’t exist. In the village we are a family, a people, nobody is 
better than anybody else in the village, and out here, outside the village it is different, some¬ 
times the rich kid, the one from the upper class, they don’t let them play with the child of 
the poorer people [...]: “no, he doesn’t belong to our class, you can’t play because he’s not 
from our class”, and the child grows up with that in their mind, and the children are divided 
from a small age, and when they come to a certain age, they can’t respect people, they start 
to discriminate, the prejudice starts. [...] The other day I was lecturing at the state school, 
and a kid raised their hand and said to me: “I don’t want to study in the state school any¬ 
more!”, then I said: “why? What’s going on? Why don’t you want to study? Studying is 
very good”, and they told me “no, it’s because, in the state school, we are divided, and lots 
of times, I’m in third grade, and a kid in fifth grade, a Guarani kid, came up to me and said 
“you’re stupid, you didn’t learn anything, I’m in fifth grade and I learned more than you, 
you’re late”” (Macena 2014). 

The social division endorsed by the State bureaucracy and uncritically repro¬ 
duced by the school makes people vulnerable, subjected to a centralized power from 
which knowledge supposedly emanates. In this way, community bonds that affec¬ 
tively support social cohesion loose strength. Dividing children in school produces 
a fragmentation of social bonds and millenary values of the Amerindian tradition 
“this is not a part of the Guarani culture, [...] we are a people, a community, we are 
Guarani and we cannot be divided”. The indivisibility of community cultural values 
permeates the processes of the construction of the person. Once internalized, they 
make the person capable to move about and relate with integrity in the multiple 
sociocultural spaces and contexts: 

[...] Sometimes people leave and are not recognized as Indians anymore, but, in the Guarani 
view, the land is one only. We still don’t have this division view, our view is not to divide, 
our view is that the land is one only in the whole world. For instance, the Indian who lives 
in Argentina, in Canada, in the United States, in our Guarani view, they are not a North- 
American Indian, an Argentinean Indian, a Bolivian Indian, no. It’s the same Brazilian 
Indian, because the land is one only. In our knowledge, there is no division, the white people 
were the ones to divide everything, not the indigenous people, the whites divided: country, 
state; not satisfied, they divided cities, making it each time harder for the indigenous peo¬ 
ples to move about in their territory, because of this division (Macena 2014). 
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Since overcoming preconceptions depends on a cognitive-affective involvement 
with alterity, indigenous psychology collaborates in the construction of equitative 
dialogues in the interethnic context, towards strengthening cultural reflexivity 
founded on ethnic self-affirmation. This seems to us a condition for building respect 
to difference. With this in mind, Sao Paulo CECIs’ educators have a hard task 
at hand: 

[...] as an educator, [...] my students are tiny, from 3 to 5 years old. You [have to be] very 
careful in this initial stage, [in] which they start to see the world. Being in a group, in the 
world and with other children is very important, isn’t it? You have to be very careful [in] 
teaching these children, the teaching has to be gradual for them to understand very well 
what it is to be with people, how to be [in a] community, for them to have the notion they 
belong to the Guarani group, which is a community, a people, for them to understand this, 
so they can [...] value themselves and their people, and identify themselves as a people 
(Macena 2014). 

The gradual process of learning and of constructing the person is bidirectional; it 
depends on the educator’s experience and educational background, acquired through 
immersion in their own tradition. At the same time, it depends on whether the 
learner has enough freedom. The indigenous education aims to facilitate the child’s 
path for exploring the world and their relations with the community. The next step 
is assisting them in amplifying their horizons to other communities, peoples and the 
world. The Mbya Guarani wisdom is not a type of knowledge that moves from 
abstractions to concrete life. On the contrary, it is strongly grounded in the elabora¬ 
tion of experience: 

[...] The child learns slowly and, even after we’re grown, we still learn. We never stop learn¬ 
ing, because, informed by our knowledge, we learn every day, with each step, on the run; 
with time, we learn, by looking around us. In this way the Guarani child learns to observe. 
That’s why, as an educator, when I arrive at the CECI, the children don’t stay close to me; 
they play around, they have the freedom to do what they want, so they learn with freedom. 
Why should they cling on to me to learn? Just because I am an educator, they have to stay 
right next to me for three, four hours? No, that’s not how it is, they have to explore the space 
around them to learn and develop [...] (Macena 2014). 

Interethnic dialogue can help guarantee the necessary freedom for learning in the 
indigenous education, considering that, despite being differentiated, this education 
must also reach the instituted goals of the educational public policies. A construc¬ 
tive dialogue can also lead to revisions of these goals, so that they may fulfill their 
ethical purpose of contributing to the emancipation of the population targeted by 
these policies: 

It’s like this, I was saying the other day: nowadays I’m educated. Not in the state schools. 

I’m educated in my culture; the elders educated me to be a childhood educator in the vil¬ 
lage, but in the indigenous culture. In my village I am recognized by my people, I am an 
educator; I have the wisdom and knowledge to work with the Guarani children, with the 
little ones. It wasn’t the State that appointed me, neither the State that educated me, because 
the State can’t educate me in my own culture. My credentials as an educator belong to my 
people; it is the elders’ incumbency. I was formed by them, I was appointed by them [...] 
(Macena 2014). 
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The State legitimating autonomous processes of education seems to be a good 
path for indigenous communities to face psychosocial vulnerabilities. With auton¬ 
omy, they may find unique manners of facing colonial and post-colonial marginal¬ 
ization and conflict involving land rights, the invisibility of the peoples, prejudice 
and lack of acknowledgement of the indigenous identities in the contemporary 
world. In this sense, CECIs’ educators have quite advanced arguments and propos¬ 
als, developed through negotiations with government institutions: 

[...] Now that we have this freedom, we perform our activities according to our day-to-day 
life, according to our monthly calendar, because the activities change from month to month; 
for instance, in August, we have baptism with chimarrao, 6 first with the men, then with the 
women. All this is a part of the CECIs’ activities. This activity is a part of the children’s 
education; in that month, for example, all we talk about is the chimarrao baptism. What is 
its meaning? We have not only the Cultural Center, but also the House of Praying, 7 because 
to us knowledge, its basis, [...] is in the House of Praying. [...] When it comes to Guarani 
education, it has a lot to do with religion, because religion is important, for children to learn 
what education is. Because often we start from top to bottom, isn’t it? And the Guarani like 
to learn bottom up, do you understand? This is why our education is in the right path, never 
the opposite, that’s why our children learn from a small age, not only in the village, but in 
each family, with their parents, observing, and in this way they learn. This is how the 
Guarani child is. There are things we learn with practice, aren’t there? (Macena 2014). 

Precisely the things learned through practice are the hardest to explain; they can 
only be transmitted through customs and collective actions. Attention to this field of 
experience as the source of multiple, culturally guided paths for elaborating mean¬ 
ings is, therefore, central to the formation of the indigenous person. 


Travelling in an Interethnic Arena 

Achatz and Guimaraes (2018) analyzed speeches from leaders of different ethnic 
groups living in the state of Sao Paulo: the Mbya Guarani , Pankararu , Xavante , 
Baniwa , Tupi-Guarani , Terena and Krenak. The speeches were delivered in events 
organized by the Regional Council of Psychology of the State of Sao Paulo and by 
the Amerindian Network (IPUSP). The CRPSP meetings were spaces for conversa¬ 
tion between indigenous people, psychologists and other professionals that deal 
with the subject of indigenous peoples, especially from the fields of health, educa¬ 
tion, and social service, as well as the general academic community. Twenty-one 
indigenous people, from seven different ethnic groups, had their reports published 
(Conselho Regional de Psicologia da 6 a Regiao 2010). We conducted dialogical 
analysis of these reports, in an effort to show the referents of the semantic contents 
and the expressive aspects of the speeches (cf. Wertsch 1993; Guimaraes 2016b). 


6 TN: Brazilian Yerba-Mate, a tradition drink consumed by South American indigenous popula¬ 
tions, including the Guarani. 

7 A traditional Guarani house, used for ceremonial meetings. 
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The non-indigenous audience was, mostly, psychologists or people connected to 
psychology. The indigenous speeches addressed the possibilities of mutual under¬ 
standing and partnership construction. People from different ethnic groups spoke, 
each one of them with their own complex cosmological and historical conceptions. 
In the context of the events, it was not possible to delve into the cultural specificities 
of the speakers. Dialogue thus takes place in a zone of mutual unknowns, from 
which the recognition of the other, although temporary and restricted, comes from 
being together. 

Analyzing the leaders’ speeches, and from our experience with some of them in 
regular meetings promoted by the Amerindian Support Network, we realized, as 
dialogue developed, that there were several levels of meanings in the relation 
between psychology and indigenous peoples. These meanings relate to the inter¬ 
locutors’ most cherished values and assumptions. We understand there is a disjunc¬ 
tion in the psychologists’ and the indigenous peoples’ forms of living and attributing 
meaning to experience. They each depart from different cultural bases to understand 
personal and social experience. There is, however, some permeability in the forms 
of sensibility that enables the construction of a field for sharing, even if it is provi¬ 
sory. We understand the construction of shared experiences as a four-layered path: 
outlining difference, expressing feelings, creative possibilities and semantic 
rectifications. 

The first layer is the most evident during the initial approaches between psy¬ 
chologists and indigenous leaders. It involves circumscribing positions, in which 
indigenous leaders speak to the psychologists sometimes as generic foreigners, 
sometimes questioning the specificity of their position as psychologists interacting 
with indigenous communities. The leaders also refer to themselves in a generic 
form, as indigenous persons, without claiming their ethnic specificity, and at the 
same time emphasize the heterogeneity of the indigenous peoples. We also noted, in 
the leaders’ speeches, their perception that the psychologists did not know how to 
hear them properly, and that the proper form of listening results from being together 
and learning slowly from this. They are concerned the interaction with the psy¬ 
chologists might be just another failed attempt at an encounter, marked by violence, 
as they have already experienced in their relations with the Brazilian society. They 
call attention to the unsolved issue of how to create a careful dialogue to face the 
psychosocial vulnerabilities that result from these mismatched encounters. 
Regarding this subject, the following excerpt from Dora Pankararu’s speech (2010) 
is significant: 

When I was talking to some of my relatives, at first we thought that this event would be a 
group of professionals evaluating us, studying us. What we think and hope in this moment 
is that this new work group is really interested in helping us find a path, a course of action, 
since a solution is more complicated. (Pankararu 2010, p. 41) 

Dora Pankararu points out two problematic attitudes related to psychology. The 
first concerns the interest in studying or psychologically evaluating people. The 
second concerns a problem-solving attitude without due consideration of the situa¬ 
tion’s complexity. She also asks for partnerships to find paths together, which in turn 
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demands that psychologists persist in being together and understand that this takes 
time. Psychologists are asked to show a positive disposition to trail a path together 
and to be self-critic in relation to the references they use, which may be foreign, and 
strange, to the indigenous peoples. Trailing a path together requires developing 
trust, from which an understanding may be reached and solutions for conflicts cre¬ 
ated, together. Trust, however, depends on the willingness to handle ambivalent 
emotions that emerge in the relation. Only then it is possible to reestablish the dia¬ 
logue, each time it is shaken by memories of a conflictive past with the surrounding 
society and mistrust rearises. This involves an affective investment and an acknowl¬ 
edgement of the different meanings the other may assume in a relation. 
Acknowledging prejudices and preconceptions in a context where there is space for 
the other’s alterity makes it possible to manage new ideas and resignify the relation. 

The second layer in partnership construction regards the possibility of expressing 
feelings related to traumatic experiences. This is possible once the psychologist’s 
ability to listen and embrace the community’s and individuals’ psychosocial vulner¬ 
abilities is recognized. At first, the psychologist is seen as a generic foreigner who 
is willing to witness the impacts caused by their own cultural tradition over the 
indigenous populations; the psychologist is seen, from the start, as a spokesperson 
of the Eurocentric point of view. We observe the leaders express anger, fear, pain 
and concern, and denounce the attitudes of the white man in relation to their peoples 
and other living beings in their territories. Each utterance is followed by personal 
stories of suffering, calling psychologists to reflect about the psychological impacts 
of colonization, leaving the question open as to how these impacts could be reverted. 
The psychologists are called forth to break down prejudices resulting from coarse 
generalizations and idealizations, and to respect the other as an interlocutor. 

Tension emerges when the leaders highlight their cultural and ethnic specifici¬ 
ties, for this same specificity is often seen in a derogatory manner, causing suffering. 
Eunice Marins expresses this in her speech: 

I live in a community in the Jaragua Peak, which is 15 min by car from the center of the city 
of Sao Paulo. So, as we are living in the middle of the white community, we feel a bit shy, 
a bit caged. When you walk on the street, people stare at you as if you were an animal, as 
something different. When they come in the village to visit the Amerindian People (...) they 
are surprised: ‘wow, this little child is running all naked in the village!’ It is as if it was 
something extraordinary, and I think it is very bad for us to feel that we are something dif¬ 
ferent. (Marins 2010, p. 57) 

Eunice speaks of looking different in the eyes of the other and that this hurts. She 
speaks of being perceived in a sub-human condition that excludes her humanity. In 
relation to this type of differentiation, the indigenous peoples point out the need for 
a dedifferentiation. It should not be contradictory with other types of differentiation, 
seen for example in their demands for a differentiated healthcare and education. 
This is not a fixed differentiation, as an ethnic identity taken as the marker of differ¬ 
ence would be. Differentiation and dedifferentiation are part of a process of 
singularization in which people and communities can explore and express them¬ 
selves in an active and creative manner. 
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Differentiation and dedifferentiation paths coexist in the indigenous discourse 
and express a form of elaborating the suffering generated by the impossibility of 
living a satisfactory life in their territories of belonging (cf. Achatz and Guimaraes 
2018; Sousa et al. in preparation). Numerous leaders criticize the situation their 
communities are in, in demarcated lands, often reduced in size, where they feel 
confined. There is a parallel between this and the feeling that their cultures are 
cooped up in reduced identities, which are fixed in time and tied to stereotypes and 
stigmas. Assuming that culture is homogeneous and that people are bound to socio¬ 
cultural settings tends to produce mismatched encounters and suffering in the dia¬ 
logue with the indigenous peoples: 

We have to hear most of the public opinion chastising Amerindian People; we hear it a lot. 

Sometimes we have to remain silent, to avoid feeling indifferent. This hurts our people and 

our children feel it too. (Lulu Dara 2010, p. 70) 

We note that the treatment given to indigenous peoples in Brazil has historically 
removed their condition of active subjects, creators of knowledge and interlocutors 
whose point of view is worthy of attention. This frequently caused forced silence 
and sometimes silence as a resistance strategy or even as an option when the inter¬ 
locutor is notably unable to understand them (cf. Guimaraes 2016b). Because of the 
various forms of silencing, prejudiced views about indigenous peoples, imperme¬ 
able to revisions, remained for a long time unquestioned. 

Concerning this second layer of dialogue, in which feelings become more visi¬ 
ble, Achatz and Guimaraes (2018) conclude it is of utmost importance to understand 
historical, political, and cultural aspects that permeate the leaders’ positions. 
However, these elements must be taken into account together with the heteroge¬ 
neous positions each individual has and the personal meanings attributed to them. 
From the singularity of the cultures that cannot be fixed in static identities, we pass 
to the singularity of the individuals in the culture, their multiple forms of feeling and 
giving meaning to life experiences in the community. 

A third and deeper layer in dialogue involves the opportunities of acting together, 
given the differences marked in the two previously described layers. This layer con¬ 
cerns an insurmountable asymmetry in the alterity relation, articulated with the cre¬ 
ative possibilities of reinventing the present. The willingness to create with the other 
is also a willingness to transform oneself, to handle the dimensions of experience 
that are not yet confined to pre-established determinations. This layer in dialogue 
leads us to reflect also about the consequences of creation in the context of alterity 
relations. 

From the leaders’ speeches, we noted that creating paths together is only possi¬ 
ble when the interlocutors feel respected. Some equivocations in communication 
stand in the way of sharing. This is seen, for instance, when what the other suppos¬ 
edly lacks is substituted by an identity between the I and the other. This is the typical 
procedure of assistentialist practices, whether implemented by the State, by private 
institutions or by people who come to the communities: they diagnose a problem 
and try to solve it from a perspective that is exogenous to the communities. This 
ends up being another violent practice, even if it is presented in the form of charity. 
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Assistentialism, as an uncritical assistance to the indigenous populations, tends 
to depreciate communities’ autonomy to create solutions for what they judge to be 
their problems. They reduce the communities’ issues to economic factors, placing 
indigenous people in the scope of class conflicts, as citizens whose access to means 
of production and capital is restricted and who are for this reason subject to system¬ 
atic violence and lack fundamental rights. Indigenous leaders, however, call atten¬ 
tion to the insufficiency of the universalizing public policies, designed for a generic 
and abstract citizen without allowing the participation of the communities. Brazilian 
public policies guidelines determine that the communities be heard in relation to 
education and healthcare, taking into account their cultural specificities and includ¬ 
ing them in the implementation process. Despite this, the non-indigenous healthcare 
and education professionals’ educational background limits their possibilities of 
understanding the community. They are, most of the times, formed at the universi¬ 
ties to think that some types of knowledge are above others. This precludes these 
professionals from being able to listen to the communities’ specificities. Achatz and 
Guimaraes (2018) point out that creating projects and communitarian actions with 
the indigenous communities depends on the due consideration the heterogeneity of 
the indigenous peoples, since healthcare, education, forms of social organization 
and so on are not equally conceived and practiced. 

Dialogue can further develop when an affective ground is formed between the 
interlocutors and they are able to dislocate themselves, forming a forth layer in 
interaction, as discussed by Achatz and Guimaraes (2018). In this layer, it is possi¬ 
ble to encounter the cosmological foundations of the indigenous thoughts and prac¬ 
tices. These foundations were briefly presented in the meeting organized by the 
CRP and in the forums. While apprehending a different thought system is not 
entirely possible and a language barrier is often imposed, some hints of this dimen¬ 
sion are exposed in translations, explanations of fragments of rites and myths. In 
these brief accounts, people may open themselves, gradually, to experience an 
imbalance, a certain creative disorganization of their ways of experiencing and act¬ 
ing in the world. At this stage, the semantic rectifications in the dialogue become 
clearer, bringing new meanings to the dialogical relation. 

An example of these semantic rectifications is found in the meanings of the term 
“to fight” to the indigenous leaders. On the one hand, it is connected to the lack of 
choice, since they are continuously challenged by the State, companies, churches, 
etc. On the other hand, fighting also strengthens them, because the more and the 
better you fight, the more you reinforce your relations with the past, the present and 
the future, conferring a deeper meaning to political actions. In their accounts of their 
fights, the leaders return to narratives where they are not victims of the colonizers, 
but “warriors”, political agents that transform history. Victimization is, further, a 
perspective where Europe is in the moving center of history. This is precisely the 
point of view that is reverted in the leaders’ narratives. Yet another sense to fight lies 
in the maintenance of the territory. The leaders emphasize that the meaning of the 
fight for the land is, to them, very different from what the white people understand 
as “land”, “territory”, “environment” or “religion”. To them, the semantic field of 
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“land” involves temporality, ancestrality, children, the multiplicity of living beings, 
and “spirituality”. 

Each term that appears in dialogue demands new rectifications. This is the case 
with the notion of spirituality, as well as the notion of God, employed often by some 
of the leaders. These words make reference to personal and collective experiences 
distinct from those present in normal academic life in Brazil. Spirituality, psycho¬ 
logically related to the opposition between transcendence and immanence, is a term 
the indigenous leaders often employ to refer to a certain type of relation to their 
territory, their ancestors, their memories and dreams. It is also connected to the rela¬ 
tions between generations, the subjectivity intrinsic to each being and the care each 
person should have when relating to the beings in their unique character. 

In this sense, we analyze some of the speeches: 

First of all, I don’t know if what’s missing today is respect or value to each people, because 
we, the Guarani, my formation I started when I was thirteen and the Guarani spirituality 
made me a leader and a cacique} We, the Guarani, have always taken into account spiritual¬ 
ity because this is what makes and keeps us Guarani, we believe in this very much. (Mariano, 

R. S. 2010, p. 44) 

Spirituality also appears as something particular for each person, profoundly 
intimate and of great value to the communities, as seen in the following excerpt: 

This is why the spiritual part is so important to us. We carry it in our hearts, and people at 
my age, we already pass on to others how important the spiritual part is. (Candido Lima 
2010, p. 79) 

Being valuable and intimate, spirituality is also an aspect of experience that 
indigenous peoples try to protect in encounters with whom they still do not trust (cf. 
Achatz and Guimaraes 2018). They also consider this the aspect most complex and 
difficult to understand to those who do not share cosmological foundations. Even 
inside the communities, certain parts of knowledge are preserved and accessible 
only to those who become wise elders: 

Nowadays I don’t do my prayers here, in public, because it’s something sacred to us. So we 
made songs for the children to sing, because, honestly, I don’t like to pray in public, because 
this part of our culture is sacred to us, to me in particular, I don’t know if it’s always going 
to be like this. But it’s very important to us, this part, I don’t even know how to explain it, 
because we have our children in the villages and we pass on to them what was passed on to 
us. I spent time with many people older than I am, and so we remember how important our 
culture is, most of all spirituality, in the village. (Candido Lima 2010, p. 79) 

Spiritually involves furthermore a relation with temporality based on respect to 
each person’s rhythm of approaching the meanings of life trajectories; this knowl¬ 
edge cannot be acquired in its entirety, but in parts, in each person’s path, followed 
with their own bodies: it is a personal experience. 

It’s really hard to talk about the spiritual part, because we have feelings, we are dealing with 
our ancestors, who were very strong, and today we are searching for this slowly. You can’t 


8 Term used to refer to one type of leader of the community. This is a specific position in the com¬ 
munity, whereas others can also be leaders. 
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just rush and dig it all at once, the emotion is too strong, when it’s over we can’t handle it, 
you understand? So our search is slow, first the indigenous culture set on the ground, then 
the language and then Nhanderu, like she said, Nhanderu is God, he will bring the rest to 
us, so this is our objective. (Marcolino, C. 2010, p. 81) 

The meaning of spirituality, of ‘fighting’, ‘land’, and ‘territory’ can only be com¬ 
municated in the indigenous people’s own temporality. Besides this, there must be 
an adequate environment for communication. The forums about the indigenous 
presence in Sao Paulo presented limitations to dialogue. They relate not only to 
linguistic barriers, since, for some of the speakers Portuguese was not the first lan¬ 
guage, but also to the university facilities, the architecture and the format of the 
event, in an auditorium. In these occasions, we had a small glimpse of how the com¬ 
munities conceived the abovementioned terms and others employed in the dialogue. 

The recurring complaints about the inadequacy of the buildings and auditoriums 
for the transmission of indigenous messages encouraged us to develop a project to 
create more adequate settings for such interethnic dialogue. One of the strategies we 
thought of was to build an Amerindian house inside the Institute of Psychology of 
the University of Sao Paulo. Together with indigenous leaders, we proposed a proj¬ 
ect to build the House. 

While preparing documents for the project’s formal submission, I remembered a 
dialogue I had had years before with an indigenous elder in his community. He 
explained to me that their traditional houses were like a memory stick, because that 
is where they stored their memories. Everything that happens during rituals - the 
songs, dances, and speeches - constitutes embodied and narrated memories that 
impregnate the space and are kept alive by the people who preserve this space. 

A group of Guarani from the Indigenous Land of Jaragua , in the periphery of 
Sao Paulo, came to build the house after all approvals were obtained at the institu¬ 
tional level of the University. Instead of creating psychological intervention projects 
for Amerindian communities and people, we invited them for a shared intervention 
to transform the University : a small step in the process of transforming psychologi¬ 
cal knowledge, involving the academic community and addressing theoretical 
innovations. 
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Chapter 3 

Second Principle: Dedifferentiation, 
Personal Interaction and Sharing 


Check for 
updates 


To approach a different cultural tradition, psychology must delve deeply into it, 
which in turn will produce changes in psychological concepts and methodologies 
themselves. Cross-cultural psychology and even cultural psychology usually work 
with concepts and methodologies that come from and are more adequate to the real¬ 
ity of WEIRD (Western, Educated, Industrialized, Rich and Democratic) societies 
(cf. Groot et al. 2011; Hwang 2015; Teo 2011). Much work is necessary if these 
psychologies expect to produce more extensive knowledge about human beings in 
different societies. 

During our activities, numerous indigenous leaders have addressed the possibili¬ 
ties and limits to intercultural interaction in their speeches. Each utterance brings 
new nuances to this issue. In this chapter, I will develop considerations on these 
nuances, with special attention to the indigenous speeches directed to psychologists. 
Creating spaces for constructive dialogue has contributed to the Amerindian 
Network’s understanding of indigenous people’s demands and to finding solutions 
together. As we listen to them, we gain familiarity and, gradually, new paths are 
shown to us regarding possible partnerships and projects. 

Understanding the disquieting experience that emerges in our intercultural 
experiences guides the construction of a temporary ground of meanings for sig¬ 
nificant exchanges in the relation with the other, i.e., the participants in the rela¬ 
tion must necessarily build some regularity that will be the basis for establishing 
mutual trust. 

The process of psychological knowledge construction in the Amerindian Network 
does not start from academic inquiries into the other’s world. It begins in communi¬ 
ties’ concrete situations, which provide the basic foundations for reflections that 
may eventually result in relevant academic knowledge. In this way, we reorient the 
direction of knowledge construction, starting from participation in the communitar¬ 
ian social field to observation and selection of relevant aspects for consideration. 
This theoretical-methodological path has been characterized as observant partici¬ 
pation (cf. Albert 2002; Bastien 2007), an inversion in relation to the well-established 
qualitative method known as participant observation. 
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In observant participation, participation precedes all else. It is centered in the 
affective constructions of the referents that guide co-authored projects. I understand 
that psychological knowledge production and all the ethical values it encompasses 
are subject to the affective basis that emerges in the relations. Understanding this 
affective basis is central to creating collaborative actions and to producing knowl¬ 
edge committed to the communities. In the scope of indigenous psychology, it is 
thus important to provide theoretical-methodological grounds for this trajectory. 

I will establish these grounds through further analysis of some of the speeches of 
the indigenous leaders who were present in the CRPSP meetings. The analysis shed 
light on the cognitive-affective tuning process and the semiotic elaboration of alter¬ 
ity relations, as developed in a previous publication (cf. Guimaraes 2018), revisited 
here. Other speeches from these same meetings were dialogically approached in the 
previous chapter, based on the work of Achatz and Guimaraes (2018). 

Before presenting the selected speeches, I will discuss theoretical-methodological 
dialogism in the Amerindian Network from the point of view of the Russian linguist 
and philosopher Mikhail Bakhtin, one the main references of the semiotic-cultural 
constructivism in psychology (cf. Simao 2010). Bakhtin is an influential author in 
literary theory and criticism, discourse analysis and semiotics. His main proposi¬ 
tions state that linguistics should include extra-linguistic factors, such as the situa¬ 
tion of the speech, the speaker’s intentions, the relation of the speaker to the listener, 
and the historical moment (Holquist 2004). The author’s understanding of linguistic 
processes is thus trans-linguistic, since it goes beyond the idea of language as a 
system. It is important to consider in more detail some of Bakhtin’s propositions, 
since he was one of the first authors in dialogism to describe the I as “oriented 
according to the other’s language and world” (Markova 2006b, p. 126). His work is 
in line with the purpose of the present investigations. 

Bakhtin (1979/2015) understands the utterance as the real unit of discursive 
communication (p. 274), which should not be confused with the sentence , the lan¬ 
guage unit. The difference resides in the fact that, in the sentence, the word is 
assumed to be neutral, impartial, devoid of expressiveness, while in the utterance 
the word is connected to a communication’s concrete circumstances, involving a 
context, the interlocutors, the addressivity, responsivity, and so on. In the sentence, 
the word is reduced to its linguistic aspects - the phonetic, syntactic, semantic, 
grammatical, lexical elements - while in the utterance, the word goes beyond this 
field and becomes extra-linguistic. It acquires characteristics of expressiveness, 
intention, intonation, etc. 

The extra-verbal situation is composed of three factors: “(1) the interlocutors’ 
shared spatial horizon , which can be seen by both, (2) the knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the situation that is common to both interlocutors, (3) their shared evalu¬ 
ation of this situation, that is unanimous between them” (Achatz 2016, p. 17). Thus, 
the extra-verbal aspect of communication concerns the speakers’ shared horizon, 
but it is not external to the utterance. The whole of signification is in part perceived , 
in the words used in dialogue, and in part presumed , in the shared horizon of the 
speakers; the connection to the speakers’ social existence, given by the extra-verbal 
aspects of the utterance, is what makes it intelligible. 
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All genres of discourse involve utterances: from real dialogue, the simplest and 
most classical form of discursive communication, to more complex constructions, 
as scientific and artistic works, because “discourse can only truly exist in the form 
of concrete utterances, from determined speakers, the subjects of discourse” 
(Bakhtin 1979/2015, p. 274). The utterance has some structural particularities. One 
of them is that it is limited by the alternation of the speakers. This means that before 
a verbalization starts, there are others’ utterances; and, after it is finished, there are 
others’ responses or, yet, a silent but actively responsive understanding from the 
other, or even a responsive action based on this understanding. From the alternation 
of the speakers comes another particularity of the utterance: its specific conclusibil- 
ity, which expresses the position of the speaker and evokes a possible answer. In this 
sense, “every concrete utterance is a link in a particular field’s chain of discursive 
communication” (Bakhtin 1979/2015, p. 296), since the answers that follow an 
utterance are interconnected and interdependent. Other constitutive elements of the 
utterance are its direction towards someone, or addressivity, and its expressive 
aspect, related to the compositional choices in discourse, as style, the means, 
and so on. 

The notion of extra-verbal situation, connected to the notion of utterance, con¬ 
cerns that which is shared in dialogue, but remits us also to its opposite, that which 
remains inaccessible to the other in the alterity relation, the other’s singularity, their 
ipseity. The search to understand the place of alterity in the utterance led Leao and 
Guimaraes (in preparation) to discuss the notion of polyphony, which, etymologi¬ 
cally means “many sounds”. In music, polyphony is a type of composition in which 
the different melodic vocal or instrumental lines are autonomous and are articulated 
according to the rules of the counterpoint. Polyphonic music contrasts with mono¬ 
phonic music, in which all the voices follow the same melodic line, in unison, as in 
Gregorian chants, or homophonic music, in which the voices have different melodic 
lines, but are rhythmically identical. Polyphony is a notion taken from music by 
Bahktin (1929/2013) to describe the network of tensions between the narrator and 
the characters in Dostoyevsky’s novels. 

Bakhtin (1929/2013) points out that the term polyphony is used in a metaphoric 
sense, since music and literature are very different, there being no more than a figu¬ 
rative analogy between them. In polyphony, the I does not make the other a mere 
object of their consciousness, but recognizes them as subjects with a conscience of 
their own, of equal value to the I’s consciousness. The essence of polyphony con¬ 
sists in the fact that the voices remain relatively independent and autonomous, at the 
same time they combine. “The artistic will of polyphony is the will to combine 
many wills, the will to the event” (Bahktin 1929/2013, p. 23). In this sense, the 
notion of the counterpoint shows the relation between two or more relatively inde¬ 
pendent voices. The counterpoint originates and rules the polyphony. 

Leao and Guimaraes (in preparation) consider, yet, Bakhtin’s (1929/2013) state¬ 
ment that “dialogical relations are extra-linguistic. However, they cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from the field of discourse , that is, the field of language as an integral and 
concrete phenomenon” (p. 209, italics by the author). According to him, “dialogical 
relations are absolutely impossible without logical and concrete-semantic relations, 
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but they are irreducible to them and have their own specificities” (p. 210), so that to 
become dialogical, the logical and concrete-semiotic relations must be materialized, 
that is, they must pass to another field of existence, becoming discourse, an utter¬ 
ance produced by someone who occupies a particular position in life and a position 
of authorship in relation to the addressees of their speech. 

In other words, the dialogical relations require at least two concrete utterances, 
made from distinct subjective positions. In the case of a single utterance from only 
one person, to constitute a dialogical relation, some distance from oneself must be 
identifiable, an internal reservation, limitation or deviation from authority. There 
may be likewise dialogical relations between styles of language, social dialects, 
images, sounds, etc. 

Dialogicity is usually represented according to triadic diagrams, as elaborated by 
Moscovici (cf. 2000/2003) regarding the dialogical process of transformation of 
social representations, summarized by Markova (2003/2006a), explaining the alter- 
ego-object dynamics, and considered by Cornejo (2008) as the minimal dialogical 
situation. 

In an alternative perspective, I understand that in the relations between distinct 
cultures what is presumed/shared between the I and the other has become overbur¬ 
dened. It is therefore necessary to bring into light the gaps, to understand the pro¬ 
cesses that happen in the borderland where the other is unknown. This carries the 
potential for elaborating novelties. In this case, there is no extra-verbal shared hori¬ 
zon, since the antecedent dimensions of the relation have not yet been tuned. 

In the course of observant participation, meaningful affective experiences take 
place, making it possible to problematize perceptions and imagined scenarios that 
sustain prejudices and preconceptions about the other, while new cognitive-affective 
meanings are elaborated. The process of affective activation of the other, empha¬ 
sized by indigenous people, depends on the willingness to participate in sensitive 
experiences that create extra-verbal sharing, even if temporarily. I defend that this 
sharing is the basis for possible semiotic elaborations in the direction of creating an 
indigenous psychology. In it, affective experiences cross the psychologist’s semiotic 
process, supporting the resetting of previously established knowledge. 

The first excerpt selected for this study comes from the transcribed speech of 
Mariano Fernando, at the time the cacique of the Tekoa Rio Silveira Mbya Guarani 
community, situated in the rural area of the city of Boraceia/SP: 

In the indigenous community of Rio Silveira, in Boraceia, we have a cleaning project, to 
promote hygiene. We already did this before. It is difficult to carry things in parallel, to 
manage both [cultures], because today there is no more organic food. It used to be yucca, 
corn, sweet potatoes, so the husks were useful, they were fertilizers, it was all organic. 
Today it’s cans everywhere; you cannot throw them on the ground because they do not 
decompose the forest. 

[...] 

Outsiders don’t understand how the indigenous politics works. So nowadays, we have 
to deal with indigenous politics, but together, in parallel with you. 

[...] 

You have to work with the entire situation, you have to work the parallels; the mind has 
to be in both places at the same time. It is not because we speak Portuguese very well that 
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we say: “I’m not an indigenous person anymore”. This also has to do with people’s minds, 
because people go to the city and they think “I’m a minority, I don’t want to say I’m an 
indigenous person”, they will think: “I don’t want to say I’m Indian, because if I do I’ll be 
disrespected”. This affects the mind of the indigenous person. (Fernando, M. 2010, 
pp. 46-49). 

The second excerpt selected comes from the transcribed speech of Julio Cesar 
Pio, of the Terena people, then vie e-cacique of the Ekerua village, situated in the 
rural area of the city of Avai/SP: 

I would also like to talk about the non-Indians who stay with us in the community, because 
of what Bianca said. [...] Anyone can come and say, “Look, I’m also an Indian”, but this is 
not as we see, is it. This is why cacique Anildo put it well, we must be careful with what we 
say, we have to pay close attention, and why? 

Because we have many young people in the community, and they can even marry an 
outsider. Then this young man comes and learns our language and says, “I’m also an indig¬ 
enous person, I have my rights”, but what about the indigenous feeling? Does he have the 
indigenous feeling? The white folk are a different feeling. So, we are indigenous, we can 
live in an apartment, in the city, abroad, but we are still indigenous. This is what I would like 
to say to you (Pio, J.C. 2010, p. 85). 

The third excerpt selected for this study comes from the transcribed speech of 
Gerson Cecilio Damaceno, of the Krenak people, cacique of the Vanuire commu¬ 
nity, situated in the rural area of the city of Arco-Iris/SP: 

[...] In the Vanuire community many have already been arrested for fishing in the Aguapei 
River. They are prosecuted for this, I’ve seen Indians handcuffed. Honestly, it broke my 
heart to see this. As our relative just said, we need to have a strong spirit so we don’t do 
anything stupid, because the worst thing is when the man or the woman does something 
stupid and then it’s too late. I even saw a minor and an older boy, walking handcuffed in the 
street, because they had killed a capybara to feed their family. 

To fish in the Aguapei River, we leave our village. There’s no river in our village, nor 
woodlands, everything has been cut down, they left the land practically barren, there’s noth¬ 
ing. Sometimes we want to fish, but we are afraid. Long ago, I was 13, 14 years old, so 
many people went fishing, and we were banned by gunmen. We went fishing and it was 
people running all over, and they were shooting us. And now we are inside our land with our 
hands tied. 

[...] 

We have a cabin too, where every Monday is culture day, and every day we have two 
teachers, a Kaingang and a Krenak, teaching our children. All Indian children there speak 
two languages, Krenak and Kaingang. So, we are like this: we are living in a place where 
many people come and think everything is okay, but in our hearts we know: we know what 
we’ve been through and what we need (Damaceno, G. C. 2010, pp. 75-76). 

I consider the speeches as utterances, that is, the meaning they express is not 
restricted to the relation between the speaker and the addressee. It includes the con¬ 
crete, extra-verbal situation, in which the utterance answers to a discursive chain 
that precedes it and points to a horizon of future possibilities in the course of inter¬ 
actions that unfolds from what is being said. 

The excerpts’ analysis was based on the identification of the semantic contents’ 
referents. We identified antinomies, to which the speaker attributed emotional value: 
the expressive aspect of the utterance (Wertsch 1993, p. 108). The contents of the 
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excerpts are cognitive-affective elaborations concerning the life situations and 
thoughts of the speakers, narrated to the specific public of the CRPSP events. The 
psychologist/researcher who interacted with the speeches, materialized in the form 
of written reports, becomes also an interlocutor in a dialogical field and actively 
builds meaning relating to them. It is not, however, an arbitrary construction; it 
includes their reader’s perspective, which adds another link to the dialogical chain 
that unfolds from the initial oral expressions, recorded from the events. 

From this borderland, I highlighted six referents from the semantic contents of 
the speeches that I believe to be relevant for the present discussion. Misunderstandings 
as signs of disjunction in perspectives, distinct notions of nature, a recursive (cyclic 
and irreversible) notion of temporality, the notion of intercultural parallelism, limi¬ 
tations to the cognitive process that articulates perceptions, and imagined scenarios 
grounded on the affective dimensions subjacent to the dialogue. 


Misunderstandings as Signs of Disjunction in Perspectives 

In the excerpts, the speakers establish an antinomy between the observers who cre¬ 
ate meaning from an outside perspective (for instance, people who are not members 
of an indigenous community) and those who observe and create meaning from the 
inside (the indigenous view). The difference in perspective creates impasses in dia¬ 
logue, misunderstandings and equivocations. As Mariano points out in his speech: 
“outsiders don’t understand how the indigenous politics works ”, as well as Gerson: 
“we are living in a place where many people come and think everything is okay, but 
in our hearts we know: we know what we’ve been through and what we need”. 

Equivocation is recurrent in the encounters between the colonizers and the indig¬ 
enous peoples. I have been discussing this subject during the last few years (cf. 
Guimaraes 2011). An evidence of the high frequency of misunderstandings is in the 
plurality of names given to each indigenous group. They derive from the first con¬ 
tact with the foreigners, who wanted to identify the peoples to understand their dif¬ 
ferences, which lead, however, to a series of mistakes. Many such cases where noted 
already in the fifteenth century, when the Portuguese, French and natives were in 
conflict in the Brazilian coastline. For instance, the names the Portuguese Jesuits 
gave to their indigenous allies “varied from one chronicle to the other to an extent 
that little is known of their criteria for division of these peoples” (Sztutman 2005, 
p. 137). The Amerindians, in turn, seemed accustomed to the phenomenon of exter¬ 
nal naming and its unavoidable mistakes. This subject has been developed in many 
myths about the encounter with the white people, as the following: 

The first time a White man saw an Indian, he had no clothes on and was playing with a bat. 
[...] The white man asked the Indian who he was and the Indian, not understanding 
Portuguese, answered in his language: I am killing [playing with] a bat. We call the bat kaxi. 

So the white man gave the name: “you and your tribe are the Kaxinawa (kaxi-nawa)” 
(Lindemberg Monte 1984, as cited in Lagrou 2007, p. 182). 
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The gap between the addressed question (who are you?) and the given answer 
shows an effort to satisfy the other’s expectations (I am doing this). Concerning the 
excerpt from the Kaxinawa people, Lagrou (2007) affirms that if there were no com¬ 
munication problems, the foreigner would have called his interlocutor hunikuin 
(true human), which is the way Pano speakers call themselves. The ethnonym that 
identifies a group as a people is frequently a foreign designation. The foreign view 
is never neutral, as no view is, when people are in a position of observers who attri¬ 
bute qualities to an event. Therefore, nomenclature follows the impressions or 
apparent characteristics observed by the foreigner (cf. Guimaraes 2011). Every 
group, in turn, identifies themselves with an expression that means “truly human 
beings” (cf. Lagrou 2007; Lima 1996, 1999; Viveiros de Castro 1996, 2002/2006). 
This type of ethnocentrism - attributing truth to themselves in relation to other 
beings - is, according to Levi-Strauss (1965/1984), a basic characteristic of all 
cultures. 

The interethnic field of meaning construction is marked by foreign views that 
interact. The difference between internal and external points of view in relation to a 
cultural field tends to produce equivocation in dialogue. To Viveiros de Castro 
(2004), equivocation is inherent to the process of a culture becoming intelligible to 
another. It founds and motivates the relation instead of stopping it from happening, 
pointing out a difference in perspectives. Translating efforts assume equivocations 
always exist, establishing a communication from difference “instead of silencing 
the Other by presuming univocality - an essential similarity - between what the 
other and we are saying” (Viveiros de Castro 2004, p. 10). 

The dialogical process is, thus, multidirectional. Each participant in the dialogi¬ 
cal situation creates meanings and expresses them through different symbolic 
resources (Zittoun 2006), attempting to control the amount of equivocation, even if, 
to a certain extent, it is inevitable. The interethnic relation is thus an arena for mul¬ 
tiple meaning constructions. Deconstructions, reconstructions and adjustments con¬ 
stitute the cycle of novelty production in culture. As perspectives are negotiated in 
the heterogeneous cultural field, tensions arise. All participants involved are agents 
of transformation, situated in particular positions. 

Misunderstandings are more frequent in interethnic dialogue when objective 
reality is questioned; often, the ontological status of one of the participant’s pre¬ 
sumed reality is not shared by the other. Concerning the adequacy of certain psycho¬ 
logical theories and practices to different cultural fields, Berger and Luckmann 
(1966/1991) propose: 

Psychological theories may be empirically adequate or inadequate, by which we do not 
mean their adequacy in terms of the procedural canons of empirical science, but rather, as 
interpretative schemes applicable by the expert or the layman to empirical phenomena in 
everyday life. For example, a psychological theory positing demoniacal possession is 
unlikely to be adequate in interpreting the identity problems of middle-class, Jewish intel¬ 
lectuals in New York City. These people simply do not have an identity capable of produc¬ 
ing phenomena that could be so interpreted. The demons, if such there are, seem to avoid 
them. On the other hand, psychoanalysis is unlikely to be adequate for the interpretation of 
identity problems in rural Haiti, while some sort of Voudun psychology might supply inter¬ 
pretative schemes with a high degree of empirical accuracy. The two psychologies 
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demonstrate their empirical adequacy by their applicability in therapy, but neither thereby 
demonstrates the ontological status of its categories. Neither the Voudun gods nor libidinal 
energy may exist outside the world defined in the respective social contexts. But in these 
contexts they do exist by virtue of social definition and are internalized as realities in the 
course of socialization. Rural Haitians are possessed and New York intellectuals are neu¬ 
rotic. Possession and neurosis are thus constituents of both objective and subjective reality 
in these contexts. This reality is empirically available in everyday life. The respective psy¬ 
chological theories are empirically adequate in precisely the same sense. The problem of 
whether or how psychological theories could be developed to transcend this socio-historical 
relativity need not concern us here. (Berger and Luckmann 1966/1991, pp. 225-226). 

When ontological categories are radically different, the conditions for under¬ 
standing the other’s views are precarious. This leads to equivocation, which may he 
ressignified when there is openness to transformation. 


Distinct Concepts of Nature 


It is possible to identify different concepts of nature when the Amerindians refuse 
the nature-culture dichotomy. Nature is not an untouched, distanced place. Quite the 
opposite: it is a cultivated place. However, industrialized products arrive in the com¬ 
munities, confronting the traditional ways of living in the forest: “It is hard to carry 
things on in parallel, to manage both [cultures], because today there is no more 
organic food, it used to be yucca, corn, sweet potatoes, so the husks were useful, 
they were fertilizers, it was all organic. Today it's cans everywhere; you cannot 
throw them on the ground because they do not decompose in the forest”. 

Considering that the Amerindians refuse the concept of an untouched nature, the 
indigenous conservationist discourse is also an effort to maintain their territories 
and their ways of life. It is worth highlighting once more that the leaders’ speeches 
about territory management and land demarcation do not refer to land as a geomet¬ 
ric abstraction, or the surface area of a plot with economical value. The indigenous 
territory is not defined by the frontiers of Nation-States or private property, although 
they must presently face these frontiers and fight for land demarcation. 

Usually for Western societies nature is the term used to refer to unpopulated lands. 

Either exploitation of preservation of Nature share the assumption of an objectified nature, 
reified as an instance separate from and subjugated by society. Nothing could be more 
incompatible with Amazonian societies’ cosmologies than this type of anthropocentric 
view. In those cosmologies, the universe is a social whole orchestrated by a complex system 
of symbolic interchanges between human and non-human subjects. Shamanism is the com¬ 
pass to this system (Albert 2002, p. 257). 

Yanomami leader Davi Kopenawa has discussed this topic in many public 
forums, presenting a common point of view among the indigenous peoples: 

We don’t use the word “environment”. We simply say we want to protect the entire forest. 
“Environment” is another people’s word, it’s a white people word. What you call “environ¬ 
ment” is what is left of what you destroyed (Albert 2002, p. 259). 
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The relation with the environment presupposes, to the Amerindians, an indivisi¬ 
ble totality: the positions of subject and object are interchangeable. The Amerindian 
form of subjectivation is known as animism. This designation indicates an ontology 
in which the social relation is the basis of the relation between the subject and the 
world. In it, humans and non-humans have subjective qualities, such as intentional- 
ity and consciousness. However, different from regular animism, in the Amerindian 
cosmos, subjectivities conceive themselves as humans and have, analogously, a 
human corporal shape. If one does not see these subjectivities as humans, it is 
because they are seeing things from an external position and are therefore mistaken 
or dissonant in relation to the internal point of view. 

Descola (2005) proposed four ontological routes as the foundations for the dis¬ 
tinct cultural traditions’ thoughts and practices. These routes, defined by the anthro¬ 
pologist after extensive study of ethnographic material, coexist in our multiethnic 
world. Animism is the ontological route in which beings share a similar subjectivity, 
but have different bodies. This ontology is found in Amazonia, in the north regions 
of North America, in Siberia and in some parts of Asia and Melanesia. Naturalism, 
the European ontological route since antiquity, confers subjectivity only to human 
beings, who share with non-human entities their materiality. In totemism, found 
mainly among Australian native peoples, humans and non-humans pertain to cate¬ 
gories: the beings generated by the same original prototype share physical and 
moral properties and relate by opposition to other totemic groups. Finally, in analo- 
gism, all the elements in the world are distinct from one another and relate through 
constructed correspondences. This ontological route is found in China, in 
Renaissance age Europe, in western Africa and among the indigenous peoples of the 
Andes and of Central America (Fig. 3.1). 

The search for a general knowledge involves the researcher’s personal-cultural 
perspective, which determines their theoretical-methodological choices, their 
beliefs, values, and ethical concerns. These elements are constitutive of knowledge. 
Scientific truth is produced from a particular point of view, connected to an 
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Fig. 3.1 Descola’s four ontological routes emerging from a nebulous existential field. (Source: 
Guimaraes 2016, p. xxvii) 
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individual ontological trajectory in which the person constructs social reality 
(Berger and Luckmann 1966/1991) mobilizing their personal and collective culture 
(Valsiner 2012). What each one establishes as their natural attitude is related to 
their sociocultural background. The ritualized practices and mythological narratives 
from this background offer the basic meanings related to the experience of alterity 
with people and things in the world. 

The ontological routes gain particular relevance in the context of psychology’s 
approach to indigenous peoples, considering Western psychology’s ontological 
birthplace in the naturalist tradition. The naturalist route is not only different, but 
openly conflictive with some indigenous cosmovisions and practices. 

Common sense sees culture as an independent variable, a view that is also pres¬ 
ent in institutionalized contexts. The reification of cultures as sets of objects pro¬ 
duces a naturalized view of cultures as passive realities, subject to the interests of 
the researcher or consumer. This is coherent with the ontological route of natural¬ 
ism, in which the world is a collection of objects which subjectively endowed enti¬ 
ties, the human beings, can intentionally manipulate. 

Subjectivizing rather than objectivizing the other, that is, the view that the other 
is likewise creating novelty from their own cultural background, has not only epis¬ 
temological, but existential consequences. 

Facing the world and the other as substances endowed with active properties and 
perspectives of their own implies recognizing the possibilities but also the limits to 
action. This is because each actor involved in interactions will have the potentials 
and limitations of their own particular perceptions and imagination, which consti¬ 
tute their points of view. Furthermore, crossing the frontier between distinct onto¬ 
logical routes, which constitute perspectives, may deeply transform a person. 
Traveling between cultural traditions is affectively demanding. Alternating from 
one form of creating reality to another demands reconstructing socially shared reali¬ 
ties. This requires the person to go through experiences of socialization and affec¬ 
tive identification with people in the new tradition, similar to the primary socialization 
that takes place during early childhood (Berger and Luckmann 1966/1991). 

Ontological issues related to how people and cultures construct the world are 
particularly relevant to indigenous psychology. Given that philosophical issues dia¬ 
logue with psychological theoretical-methodological propositions, psychological 
metatheory has underlying philosophical assumptions. Furthermore, I understand 
from Descola’s (2005) ontological categories that different cultural traditions pro¬ 
duce unique perspectives, creating reality not only in the sense of relative under¬ 
standings of a world that is assumed to exist, but as unique existential possibilities 
shared by a group. The ontological routes, as perspectives generated in different 
cultural matrixes, are not the points of view of different traditions over a single real¬ 
ity, as in a relativist model (cf. Lima 1996). Instead, they show concomitant con¬ 
structions over a nebulous background: different forms of existing that coexist and 
create distinct realities. The notion of dialogical multiplication, in turn, emphasizes 
nebulosity, the aspect of indetermination that impedes the apprehension of a shared 
field between the different perspectives in relation. 
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Realizing there are bodily differences, therefore, does not imply denying the 
subjectivity of the perceived body. However, for different bodies, equal terms have 
different objective correlatives. This particular relation to knowledge does not 
require assuming a transcendental point of view over an impersonal reality. “There 
is no reality independent from a subject” (Lima 1996, p. 31). 

Misunderstandings, therefore, do not relate only to a tension between different 
points of view or object representations. Since concepts produce equivocation, as 
they refer to different objects in different perspectives, the experience of the body- 
subject is determinant in fixing of a point of view. The reality of a perspective, thus, 
is not a relative view over a reality that is negotiable from another perspective, as 
cultural relativism assumes. Latour’s (1991/1994) comparative anthropology states 
that cultural relativism is based on one of the central partitions of modern societies, 
the nature-culture dichotomy, which, in turn, is due to the supposed distance man 
took from nature through the artifice of culture. 

Viveiros de Castro (1996) argues that the Amerindian peoples’ worldview is dif¬ 
ferent from animism, adressing the need to understand the relation between all 
beings according to each being’s perspective. The attention to a diversity of perspec¬ 
tives is different from the idea of cultural relativism (see also Kawaguchi and 
Guimaraes 2018). In opposition to cultural relativism is the multinaturalist ontology. 

(Multi)cultural relativism supposes a diversity of subjective and partial representations, 
each striving to grasp an external and unified nature, which remains perfectly indifferent to 
those representations. Amerindian thought proposes the opposite: a representational or phe¬ 
nomenological unity which is purely pronominal or deictic, indifferently applied to a radi¬ 
cally objective diversity. One single ‘culture’, multiple ‘natures’ - perspectivism is 
multinaturalist, for a perspective is not a representation (Viveiros de Castro 1998, p. 478). 

The mutinaturalist ontology points out the need for a reorganization of the 
nature-culture duality and its derivates: “[...] universal and particular, objective and 
subjective, physical and moral, fact and value, granted and constructed, necessity 
and spontaneity, immanence and transcendence, body and spirit, animality and 
humanity, among many others” (Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006, p. 348). 

In the attempt to comprehend the particularities of indigenous thoughts and prac¬ 
tices, and confronting them with the naturalistic tradition of modem psychologies, 
I observe that the multinaturalistic ontology admits the thoughts and practices of 
Christian, scientific, and indigenous traditions, without reducing one to the other, 
nor merging them together. “If Western multiculturalism is relativism as public 
policy, then Amerindian perspectivist shamanism is multinaturalism as cosmic poli¬ 
tics” (Viveiros de Castro 1998, p. 472). The characteristic naturalism of the modern 
sciences can thus be understood as a case in the broader field of worldviews covered 
by multinaturalism. 
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Recursive Temporality 

The notion of recursive temporality, at the same time cyclic and irreversible, is pres¬ 
ent in the idea that the relation with the invader is updated at each new interethnic 
encounter. The relation with alterity repeats itself, despite each situation being new 
and irreversible in time. In Gerson’s words: 7 sometimes we want to fish, but we 

are afraid. Long ago, I was 13, 14 years old, so many people went fishing, and we 
were banned by gunmen. We went fishing and it was people running all over, and 
they were shooting us. And now we are inside our land with our hands tied”. 

I have previously discussed this quasi-repeatability in the hierarchical, asym¬ 
metrical relations between indigenous peoples and the invaders (cf. Guimaraes 
2011; Guimaraes and Simao 2017). The question that drives this discussion con¬ 
cerns how the autochthonous peoples of the Americas construct knowledge about 
themselves, others and the surrounding environment, taking this question back to 
the beginning of colonization (sixteenth century). Europeans were unsure as to 
those natives’ humanity, an issue that, at the time, translated into determining if they 
had or did not have souls (Levi-Strauss 1952, 1965/1984, Viveiros de Castro 1996, 
2002/2006). The Amerindians, in turn, attempted to verify the supernaturality of the 
white people through long observations of whether their bodies decomposed or not 
after death. 

Despite their ignorance in relation to one another and of both considering them¬ 
selves as humans (ethnocentricism), they each created different hypotheses about 
the other, from which they developed different procedures to create some knowl¬ 
edge about alterity. One of the ways this relation was elaborated is seen, for exam¬ 
ple, in the first encounters of Amerindians and Europeans, about 500 years ago. 
Levi-Strauss (cf. 1952, p. 12) presents an anecdote when discussing this. A few 
years after the invasion of the Americas, the Spanish enquiry commissions were 
sent to the Greater Antilles to verify if the Indians had a soul. Meanwhile, the 
Indians dedicated their time to drowning their white captives, to verify, through 
lengthy observation, whether their bodies were subject to putrefaction or not (Levi- 
Strauss 1952). 

To Levi-Strauss, the anecdote shows that the Amerindians distinguished nature 
and culture, characterizing themselves as human beings, assuming an ethnocentric 
attitude typical of all cultures. Viveiros de Castro (2002/2006), differently, affirms 
the anecdote serves to demonstrate that the Indians do not oppose nature and cul¬ 
tures in the same way the Europeans do. Despite both, Amerindians and Europeans, 
being ignorant in relation to the other and considering themselves as the legitimate 
“humans”, each culture created different hypotheses from which to build knowl¬ 
edge about the other. 

The anecdote, thus, shows that the European culture’s modes of subjectivation 
tended to produce people who assume the objectivity of the other as indisputable 
data (for sure, the Indians were corporified); however, their subjectivity was ques¬ 
tionable (did they or did they not have a soul?). Differently, the indigenous modes 
of subjectivation lead these people to assume subjectivity as an unquestionable: 
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surely, the Europeans were “spirits”. What remained unknown was whether they 
were “flesh and blood”, like the living. 

Since in the Amerindian cosmovision every being potentially has a soul, 1 what 
characterizes humanity is the construction of a typically human body: at the same 
time unique and intelligible to the person’s cultural collective (cf. Guimaraes 2011). 
Since a person’s humanity is determined by a body that may vary in form, a series 
of symbolic operations are necessary to make this body unique and socially suited. 

The anecdote of the Antilles, therefore, characterizes two distinct cultural modes 
of conceiving reality, which, to a certain extent, blocked the possibility of dialogue, 
in the dialogical sense (cf. Guimaraes 2011). At least to the sixteenth century 
Europeans, it did not seem legitimate to establish a dialogue with soulless beings. 
But is this dialogue possible nowadays? Ailton Krenak (journalist, cacique in a vil¬ 
lage in the north of the State of Minas Gerais) says that: 

The facts and the recent history of the last 500 years have shown that the time of the encoun¬ 
ter between our cultures is a time that is happening and repeating itself every day. This 
encounter between the cultures of the Western peoples and the peoples of the American 
continent did not happen at a fixed date and time, one that we could call 1500 or 1800. We 
have been dealing with this contact since forever (Krenak 1998, p. 45). 

In this excerpt, it is clear that despite chronological time having evidently passed 
in an irreversible manner since the first arrival of the Europeans to the new conti¬ 
nent, something remains from this time in each new encounter with the other’s 
culture (cf. Guimaraes 2011). The encounter with alterity, however, makes it possi¬ 
ble to update a possible opening to the aspects of the other that exceed the previous 
understandings about them. In other words, with each new encounter between dif¬ 
ferent people and cultures, those involved face the originality of the people and 
things they do not entirely know. These encounters and reencounters demand actions 
that may update, for example, either the oppression the indigenous peoples have 
suffered over the last centuries or, instead, create new forms of interaction: 

When 1500 is seen as a landmark, people may think they should observe this date and cel¬ 
ebrate or debate the event of our encounter as something fixed in time. Our encounters, they 
happen every day and will continue happening, I am sure, until the third millennium and 
maybe even beyond. We now have the opportunity to acknowledge this, to acknowledge 
that there is a script in each encounter. It always leaves the possibility for recognizing the 
Other, of recognizing, in the cultural richness and diversity of our peoples, the true heritage. 
The other resources are secondary: the territory, the forests, rivers, the natural resources, 
our technologies and our ability to promote development together with respect to nature and 
most of all a freedom-based education (Krenak 1998, pp. 46-47). 

Krenak’s notion of temporality in this excerpt evokes the Amerindian notion of 
myth (cf. Guimaraes 2011). Levi-Strauss and Eribon (1990) point out that if we ask 
an Indian what a myth is, the answer would probably be “it is a story from the time 


1 Here, I use the notion of soul [in Portuguese: alma] to refer to the potential agency of every being. 
Amerindian cosmovisions name this property diversely, such as the notion of karawa among the 
Wari’ (cf. Vilaga 1992); yuxin, among the Kaxinawa (cf. Lagrou 2007); nhe’e, among the Mbya 
(cf. Pissolato 2007), among many others. 
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when men and animals were not yet different” (p.178). The mythic narrative does 
not search for historical correspondences in terms of a chronological description of 
events. The sphere of the myth may be accessed, for example, in the shaman’s expe¬ 
rience of dream and altered consciousness. The shaman is assumed to be capable of 
contacting the dedifferentiation of beings from before the beginning of the world, 
which underlies all events. 

Differentiation and dedifferentiation, therefore, coexist as forms of inhabiting 
existence. The mythical narratives describe the trajectory between these two move¬ 
ments (cf. Guimaraes 2011). The myth does not speak of a past nor future moment; 
it expresses a relational configuration of beings. The myth elaborates the period of 
differentiation itself, in which the chaos, the existential amalgam, can gain meaning 
from the separation of elements. However, not all the becoming’s from the chaotic 
amalgam are updated: the “mythical flow continues roaring deafly under the appar¬ 
ent discontinuities between types and species” (Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006, 
p. 324). Each encounter with alterity updates in a singular manner subjacent pro¬ 
cesses: “our encounter may start now or a year from now, or in ten years’ time, it is 
happening all the time” (Krenak 1998, p. 48). These remarks show a processual 
understanding of human encounters, in which the meanings of experiences can be 
renewed with each opportunity of opening or closing to alterity. 


Intercultural Parallelism 

The excerpt from Mariano’s speech selected for analysis shows that relating to alter¬ 
ity leads necessarily to an integrative synthesis of different points of view, given that 
a difference between the I and the other remains. But working together preserves, 
also, a type of parallelism, in which different trajectories of elaborating experience 
develop without interfering with one another, producing a constant, and necessary, 
tension: “It is difficult to carry things in parallel, to manage both [cultures] [...]So 
nowadays we have to deal with indigenous politics, but together, in parallel with 
you. [...] You have to work with the entire situation, you have to work the parallels; 
the mind has to be in both places at the same time. It is not because we speak 
Portuguese very well that we say: “I’m not an indigenous person anymore ”. 

The issues brought forth by Mariano can be connected to James’s (1890) consid¬ 
erations on the source of error in psychology: the misleading influence of the lan¬ 
guage, the confusion between the narrator’s point of view, his thoughts and feelings, 
and the assumption that the thoughts and feelings are intelligible to the narrator as 
they are to the psychologist. James (1890) calls attention to the fact that the psycho¬ 
logical phenomena are only partially accessible to the interlocutor, so that the nebu¬ 
lous space between interlocutors must be taken into account to better understand the 
psychological phenomenon. 

The selected excerpt also presents the issue of sharing values, memories and 
responsibilities in social relations. As discussed in the first essay of this book, 
Berger and Luckmann’s (1966/1991) phenomenological sociology highlights the 
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issue of the natural attitude underlying the creation, maintenance and transforma¬ 
tion of social reality. What a person assumes as reality, as well as the assumed real¬ 
ity of structured knowledge systems beyond common sense, results from subjectively 
created meanings that become objective in the sociocultural field. Objective reality 
is, furthermore, always subjectively signified through symbolic resources available 
in the culture. A person’s basic understanding of themselves and the world is 
acquired during early childhood, in a process called primary socialization, through 
which the child becomes a member of a society that precedes their personal identity 
formation or their cognitive system’s consolidation. Through primary socialization, 
each person recognizes themselves as a participant in a sociocultural field. 

The encounter with other cultures is an opportunity to realize that what we 
assume as reality may not be the same in other cultural fields, which subjectively 
and objectively create distinct realities. The contrast between realities, in turn, pro¬ 
duces cultural shock and requires adjustments in perspectives to understand the 
other and their world. The way psychological processes are systematized in the 
academic culture are incompatible with the way the indigenous peoples understand 
their subjectivation processes, their thoughts and feelings. 

Concerning the diversity of social constructions of reality and their impact in 
psychology, Berger and Luckmann (1966/1991) state: 

If theories about identity are always embedded in the more comprehensive theories about 
reality, this must be understood in terms of the logic underlying the latter. For example, a 
psychology interpreting certain empirical phenomena as possession by demoniacal beings 
has as its matrix a mythological theory of the cosmos, and it is inappropriate to interpret it in 
a non-mythological framework. Similarly, a psychology interpreting the same phenomena in 
terms of electrical disturbances of the brain has as its background an overall scientific theory 
of reality, both human and non-human, and derives its consistency from the logic underlying 
this theory. Put simply, psychology always presupposes cosmology (pp. 195-196). 

Sociocultural realities coexist, objectivating and subjectivating the world in their 
own ways. The dialogue between Amerindians and psychologists takes place in a 
nebulous field in which semiotic elaborations, from both psychologists and 
Amerindians, do not tend to integrate. Inter subjective sharing tends to inconsis¬ 
tency, even if it is sometimes achieved for a period of time to carry out collective 
tasks. Both psychologists and Amerindians reach greater consistency when talking 
to their own community of belonging. The routes for mutual understanding are thus 
not linear or clear (cf. Rasmussen 2011). The nebulous frontier in interethnic dia¬ 
logue demands that affective investments be made to permit collective actions, 
coordinated efforts and coauthorship. This is how I understand Mariano’s saying 
that we must work together and in parallel with psychologists. 

From what has been exposed up to now, I understand that the interethnic and 
intercultural dialogue must focus on the lack of overlap between objects in the inter¬ 
locutors’ speeches. Each cultural field cultivates a relatively independent field of 
subjective and objective realities that are not necessarily adjustable to other fields’ 
dispositions. Next, I will show that intercultural parallelism inevitably leads to the 
understanding that the meanings constructed about the other are based on imaginary 
projections that accommodate the perceived differences in previous, familiar images. 
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Limited Perceptions and Imagination 

When apprehending reality, a person is always articulating perceptions and imagi¬ 
nation. Vygotsky’s conferences on psychology, held between March and April, 
1932, at the Institute of Psychology of Leningrad, show part of the results of abroad 
research on psychological processes of knowledge construction, organized in the 
form of an academic course. The fifth conference focused on the notion of imagina¬ 
tion and its development during childhood. Vygotski (cf. 1934/200la, p. 349) pro¬ 
poses that images created during the cognition of reality emerge together with 
images we recognize as part of the domain of imagination. In the process of increas¬ 
ing abstraction of thought, people create images that cannot be entirely found in 
reality. This shows the complex relation between realist thought and advanced 
forms of imagination. Thus, each step the child takes towards a more profound real¬ 
ity releases the child from earlier forms of cognition and demands the conscience’s 
emancipation from some external and aparent aspects of reality, connected to per¬ 
ception. The result of this process is the increment in cognitive complexity and 
sophistication. 

From the interaction between perception and imagination arises a richer and 
more elaborate apprehension of reality, although these two elements are not always 
combined. These are psychological processes, which are partly parallel and interde¬ 
pendent in nature. In reality’s cognition, however, the imaginative tendencies co¬ 
regulate the perceptive process and vice-versa. Reality is, therefore, the result of a 
psychological construct in which imaginative processes participate, due to the dia¬ 
logical relation between perception and imagination in cognition. 

In 1936, Sartre published a critical study on the notion of imagination in 
Descartes, Leibniz and Hume, as well as in their followers who, according to 
Sartre’s evaluation, conceived the image as a thing and the conscience as “a place 
inhabited by small simulacra” (Prado Junior and Moutinho 1996). Classical phi¬ 
losophy and psychology had an atomistic understanding of imagination. Imagined 
elements were seen as inert contents at the basis of sensible contents. Sartre 
(1936/1989; 1940/1996) sought to describe the phenomenon of imagination as a 
particular type of conscience and distinguish it from perception: the act of imagina¬ 
tion is a magical one, an enchantment that summons the object being conceived in 
thought, the thing we desire so we may have it. 

In Sartre (1936/1989, 1940/1996), perception is phenomenologically seen as the 
act by which the conscience places itself before an object, in space and time. 
Imagination, alternatively, is also an act through which the intentional conscience 
presentifies an absence. As a consequence of the mental image’s intentionality, 
every imaginative act involves a type of knowledge. A person that imagines some¬ 
thing beyond their current perception must know what they want to represent, even 
if only intuitively. Thus, to Sartre (1940/1996, p. 84), an image cannot exist without 
the knowledge that constitutes it. In this sense, knowledge refers to a set of abstract 
relations that can exist independently from the image, as a possibility derived from 
the imaginary representation. 
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In meaning construction, the aspects of experience, imagination, and realist 
thought overlap and function together. The objects of imagination are constituted as 
experience is internalized. Imagination extracts its elements from perception and 
alters them. Distancing oneself from the here and now through imagination gives a 
certain degree of freedom relative to perception. 

When imagination is too distant from the socially shared reality, difficulties arise 
in communicating the meanings of experience. The closer one is to absolutely new 
and creative imaginative content, the greater the chance of making communication 
unfeasible, approaching exceptionality and madness. However, each individual 
action in culture produces some degree of novelty. The creative aspect intrinsic to 
providing meaning to reality is present in people’s daily lives. Perception and imagi¬ 
nation together fine-tune the extent of the continuities and discontinuities in relation 
to previous experiences. 

Morais and Guimaraes (2017) consider that the creative process resulting from 
the activities of perception and imagination can be used as a psychological tool to 
selectively apprehend the surroundings, giving it meaningful shapes. The everyday 
objects, including the most simple and common ones, are thus a type of crystallized 
fantasy (Vygotsky 1990, p. 10). Vygostki uses the same notion of crystallization in 
relation to human concepts and ideas, which he considers the result of uncountable 
repeated actions and their effects over the world. The daily life surrounding us has 
all the necessary premises for creation, and all that exceeds routine, even the small¬ 
est parcel of novelty, has its roots in human beings’ creative process (Vygotsky 
1990, p. 11). 

In the imaginative process, personal memories are subject to reformulations that 
resignify reality and create new arrangements for experience (Morais and Guimaraes 
2015). The person and the world are transformed together with the perceptive- 
imaginative process, which, in turn, allows one to produce new meanings and new 
realities. In this sense, absolutely everything around us is the product of human 
activity; the world of culture is a product of imagination (Vygotsky 1990, p.10). 
Still on the same subject, Vygotsky (1990) states that imagination is the means for 
amplifying a person’s experience. If they are apt to imagine what they do not see, 
they may conceive what they do not personally experience, by means of other’s 
stories and descriptions. The person who imagines is not enclosed in the narrow 
circle of their own experience. They may distance themselves from their own limits 
by assimilating, with the help of imagination, other historical or social experiences 
(Vygotsky 1990, p.20). 

Imagination is thus a psychological function that enables people to exceed the 
limits of their personal experience as it is currently perceived. Valsiner (1998) 
argued, on the subject of personality development, that constructive internalizations 
and externalizations make it possible to establish a psychological distance from the 
immediate surroundings. It gives people relative autonomy in relation to the other’s 
contingencies. This process involves both subjective constructions and the person’s 
attempt to remain socially integrated. 

New knowledge and new creations are possible with a certain degree of personal 
and social expansion, provided by imagination, which is the condition for people’s 
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adaptation in the culture. Fiction makes it possible to fix and alter, in a controlled 
manner, the ever-changing forms that emerge as perceptions succeed one another in 
the irreversible flow of time. The products of imagination may be manipulated at 
any time, showing that personal experience of the world is not a given, but results 
from a process in which people are involved: “human creative action makes them 
beings turned to the future, who contribute to create and transform the present” 
(Vygotsky 1990, p. 9). 

The activity of transforming the present encounters a crystallized reality that 
precedes the present actions and which was previously built by others. In this way, 
imagination, as a creative activity, is directly linked to the diversity of experiences a 
person has accumulated, because this is the material from which they will fantasize. 
Thus, the richer a person’s experiences, the greater the material for imagination 
(Vygotsky 1990, p. 17). 

Figure 3.2, bellow, shows the articulation of perception and imagination as a 
field of tensions in which semiotic elaborations take place: 

The triad imagination-perception-cognition of reality is articulated to other con¬ 
ceptual triads found in semiotic-cultural constructivism in psychology and in 
anthropological theory. They present dialogical oppositions that generate a third 
element, such as in the following examples: (1) possibilities (as if) and real actions 
(as is) in life trajectories, from which symbolic resources emerge that guide the 
person towards the future (Valsiner 2007); (2) what exists for the person (IS value) 
and what they desire (SHOULD value), which are articulated in their potential for 
symbolic action (Boesch 1991); (3) personal, intrasubjective elaborations of expe¬ 
rience and intersubjective social sharing of the world of life, resulting in interobjec¬ 
tive mediations (Latour 1996) 2 ; and (4) the articulation of what is really lived and 
what is virtually projected , in a process that involves the fabrication of the person’s 
body as an organized set of affections (Lima 1996). In sum, these triads allow us to 
understand the cultural construction of meaning that emerges as levels of conscious¬ 
ness between the person and the world. This gap is filled in by the person using their 


Perception 

"As is" 

"IS value" 

Intersubjectivity (I) 
Real 



Cognition of reality 
Symbolic resources 


Symbolic actions Imagination 

Interobjectivity "As if " 

Body fabrication "SHOULD value'" 



Fig. 3.2 Field of tensions between perception and imagination, articulated in the cognition of 
reality. (Source: Adapted from Guimaraes 2016, p. 363) 


2 Latour (1996) discusses the notion of interobjectivity, placing objects as mediators in social rela¬ 
tions, constitutive and active parts of the social body (corpo social ). 
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sensible body. The values and cosmovisions from their cultural background provide 
the basis for interpreting new experiences. 

Before moving further, I would like to make some considerations about the 
notion of symbolic resources in the field of semiotic-cultural constructivism in psy¬ 
chology. According to Zittoun et al. (2003), symbolic resources are tools to act on 
or departing from the physical world, the social world and the psychological reality. 
These tools are used in the direction of the future and involve actions with varying 
degrees of reflexivity. These authors understand that the use of symbolic resources 
in the I-other relations allows people to create their actions’ objectives. They are 
fundamental guidelines of action that offer temporarily stable symbolic framings. 
The person creates them and uses them to solve tensions generated by the differ¬ 
ences between the perceived current situation and the goal of the action, oriented by 
the desire of a becoming. Symbolic resources can be, for example, the elaboration 
of limits to an intersubjective relation, the creation of rules, or of scientific, artistic, 
and cultural texts or objects. 

The symbolic resources reorganize the chaos and uncertainties that arise in each 
person’s encounters with the world and the others. Possible actions arise, leading to 
new problems and new symbolic resources. It is worth mentioning that symbolic 
resources are used during the interaction with others. Semiotic devices assist the 
process of integrating the I and the other’s perceptions and imagination, changing 
both interlocutor’s views and leading to new experiences and thus adjustments in 
previous understandings (Zittoun et al. 2003; Zittoun 2006). Symbolic elements are 
stabilized interaction patterns, converted to resources when someone mobilizes 
them with a specific objective in mind, in the context of a transition. This process 
results in a meaningful recontextualization of the resource itself, which can then be 
employed to handle the remaining problems caused by disruptive experiences and 
possibly solve them. 

The symbolic resources produced and externalized are connected to the person 
who produced them. Among other characteristics, they work as signatures of their 
creator. In this way, the other becomes aware, momentarily, of the interlocutor’s 
identity. Each interlocutor’s identity is thus negotiated in dialogue. The meanings 
produced necessarily exceed the producer, creating dissonance in relation to their 
understanding of the symbolic resource. The person must fight to control what they 
themselves produced. This exceeding, and disquieting, meaning demands repara- 
tory actions, through the use, modification and creation of new symbolic resources. 
(Zittoun et al. 2003; Simao 2003). 

In the selected excerpts, perception and imagination appear as guidelines in the 
construction of divergent meanings in the I-other relation. To Mariano, for instance, 
the perception of a hostile environment that “messes with the head of the Indian 
person ” guides his imagination to create strategies for avoiding threats and preju¬ 
dices: “This also has to do with people's minds, because people go to the city and 
they think “I’m a minority, I don’t want to say I'm an indigenous person ”, they will 
think: “I don’t want to say I’m Indian, because if I do I’ll be disrespected ”. In the 
excerpts from Julio Cesar’s and Gerson’s speeches, the relation between perception 
and imagination appears as a source of error: “Then this young man comes and 
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learns our language and says “I’m also an indigenous person, I have my rights”, 
but what about the indigenous feeling?” , said Julio; “All Indian children there speak 
two languages, Krenak and Kaingang. So, we are like this: we are living in a place 
where many people come and think everything is okay said Gerson. 

The selected excerpts show the relation between perception and imagination in 
the process of elaborating experience. The excerpts also show that when perception 
and imagination go by unquestioned, they become a source of error. The indigenous 
images and perceptions do not coincide with the images and perceptions of “visiting 
outsiders”, since the cognitive elaboration of experience is anchored in cultural 
experiences and concepts. Interethnic situations exacerbate this condition, despite 
its pertinence to any and all relations. To a certain extent, each interlocutor is willing 
to be affected by experience and articulate perceptions and imagination in their own 
particular and divergent manners. 

In this respect, dialogue depends on the interlocutors sharing extra-verbal ele¬ 
ments, that is, a type of knowledge and worldview from which the utterances depart. 
I observe, however, from the selected excerpts, that in the interethnic situation extra¬ 
verbal sharing is very limited and little evident, creating tensions over basic condi¬ 
tions for dialogical sharing. 

Considering the precariousness of the extra-verbal condition between psycholo¬ 
gists and indigenous people, Achatz and Guimaraes (2018) realized that the inter¬ 
locutors were performing operations over the nebulous aspects of the relation to 
enable the formation of the extra-verbal basis necessary for dialogue. The alterity 
dimension inherent to the I-other-world relations does not need to be overcome, 
since dialogue is not possible without difference (Simao 2003), but some degree of 
inter subjective sharing must be established to avoid mistaken understandings. The 
alterity relation requires dislodging preconceptions and previous schemes of under¬ 
standing, to include the schemes of understanding of the other. It is nevertheless 
also important that some resistance to understanding remain so alterity is not lost in 
the relation, since the new conceptual schemes, although supposedly adjusted to the 
other, may confine their alterity. 


Mutual Affective Transformations 


The sensible transformation of the person in a relation is connected to its affective 
dimension. This aspect is prioritized in the indigenous people’s observations, when 
they show that the cognitive process, marked by perception and imagination, may 
lead to possibly mistaken elaborations of experience. This concern is present in 
Julio’s speech: “Because we have many young people in the community, and they 
can even marry an outsider. Then this young man comes and learns our language 
and says “Fm also an indigenous person, I have my rights”, but what about the 
indigenous feeling? Does he have the indigenous feeling? The white folk are a dif¬ 
ferent feeling .” 
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In the same direction, Gerson’s speech clearly show his view that perception and 
imagination may produce equivocation, while affective investment is the path for 
creating some understanding: “we are living in a place where many people come 
and think everything is okay, hut in our hearts we know: we know what we’ve been 
through and what we need”. 

The trajectories for meaning elaboration, which are guided by the persons man¬ 
ner of socializing, and through rites and myths that supply the first images for the 
affective organization of the world. In the interethnic encounter, people recruit these 
images and tend to produce incongruous meanings about the other. The categories 
that emerge from the cognitive-affective process fail to achieve harmony. New expe¬ 
riences, however, bring the opportunity for reciprocal adjustments of mistaken elab¬ 
orations, in a process that transforms people and cultures. 

People develop their affective schemes through their unique form of organizing 
the symbolism of cultural expressions (mythical narratives, ritualized experiences, 
etc.). By adopting social regulations and justifications (mythemes) for life events 
signified in culture, the person organizes personal aspirations. A person organizes 
the images available in the myths and rites of cultural life through aesthetic synthe¬ 
ses that, according to Baldwin (1915), create psychological reality. 

To Baldwin (1915), reality is constituted by all the contents of consciousness 
organized or organizable in an aesthetic or artistic manner. Individual conscience is 
the organ that apprehends and contemplates experience in its totality, organizing it 
in an aesthetic whole. The aesthetically organized experience, in turn, has the form 
of a Self. However, the reality formed from these partial points of view is also par¬ 
tial. These views (Baldwin 1915, p. 303) classify reality as presentified, ideal, good, 
true, or else ways. 

Considering that Baldwin (1915) rejects the idea that reality is plural, his the¬ 
ory is reflected here to discuss the multiplicity of socially built realities with par¬ 
ticular ontological foundations. In Baldwin’s (1915) view, a non-relative reality 
could exist by means of an aesthetic-affective synthesis. There seems to be a con¬ 
vergence between this view and the verifiability criterion of the consistency of 
divergent meanings, suggested by the indigenous leaders in the selected excerpts. 
They call attention to the limits of a cognition distanced from the sensible and 
fundamentally affective experience. Only the latter guarantees an adequate under¬ 
standing of the communities’ situation. 

Finally, while perception and imagination produce mistaken views on reality, the 
affective apprehension of experience opens the possibility for mutual understand¬ 
ing. Therefore, the continuous elaboration of affective experiences will give the 
psychologist the tools to control equivocation in the interethnic relation and possi¬ 
bly transduce the experience to communicate it in professional and academic envi¬ 
ronments. This process also gives rise to collaborative work with indigenous people 
in their communities. 

I have discussed the affective elaboration of experience as a cultivation of the 
body that dissolves the dichotomy between external and psychic reality, in a con¬ 
tinuous and reciprocal dialogue between interiority and exteriority. The work of the 
Amerindian Network, thus, requires the team to be available not only intellectually, 
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with an open attitude in the mental sense, but physically, with a corporified pres¬ 
ence. Reciprocal care with the bodies in a relation produces humanized interactions 
and may dissipate the obstacles that hinder the relation’s continuity. Fear or aggres¬ 
siveness, for instance, are part of the Brazilian culture’s fantasies concerning 
Indians, which have been disseminated through stereotypes since Americas’ first 
explorers and still today in religious environments, schools and in the scientific 
production (cf. Jahoda 1999). 

Given that the intercultural encounter lacks an antecedent extra-verbal common 
ground, some sharing may be established as a result of sharing experience in com¬ 
munity life. Interaction transforms bodies; in this sense, the foreigner is like a child, 
who emerges as the product of social relations and must become a member of soci¬ 
ety. Memory and knowledge are inscribed in the child’s or foreigner’s body by 
means of graphic signs, shared nourishment, scents and physical contact, all of 
which will aesthetically organize the encounters, the rites and values transmitted in 
the mythical narratives, personal stories, etc. These processes allow interlocutors to 
share fundamental references for creating new dialogue. 
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Chapter 4 

Third Principle: Dynamics of Involvement 
and Self-Transformation 


Check for 
updates 


Part of the difficulties the Amerindian Network faces in its interethnic dialogues is 
due to the unfamiliarity concerning indigenous peoples’ concepts of person, pro¬ 
moted in the history of interethnic relations that includes the psychological theori¬ 
zation. Then, I start this chapter discussing some indigenous perspectives on the 
notion of person. 

Barrera (2016) introduces the Totzil 1 notion of person, which I adopt here to set 
a ground for sophisticating the triadic alter-ego-object model of classical dialogism. 
According to Barrera (2016), to understand the Totzil notion of person, three appar¬ 
ently untranslatable notions must be considered: takopal , chanul and ch’ulel accom¬ 
panied by the pronoun vo’on : 

The Tzotzil pronoun T is ‘vo’on.’ And now from the person models’ (Western and Tzotztl) 
point of view, we can notice that, although grammatically speaking we can translate one 
pronoun by the other, I and vo’on do not pertain to the same hermeneutic horizon; that’s 
why the Westerners and the Tzotzils have different attitudes towards life and the world. In 
accordance with the Tzotzil Person Model, when we pronounce the pronoun vo’on we are 
not only referring to the organic system delimitated by the epidermis; but in this pronoun 
we are including the mountains, the caves, the springs, the general environment which is the 
life niche; and if we look very carefully, life itself is included. That is to say, we must not 
understand the niche or life like a place where life develops; but as an integral, multidimen¬ 
sional, interactive concept; i.e. there aren’t empty niches, in the same manner that there isn’t 
any life without a niche. We are talking about the Tzotzil man’s life: the reason why the 
word takopal is associated with the word k’uxbol is because this last one manifests the life 
offering (gift) in society (to society). And chanul is the man’s mountain bred, untamed part 
that does not let the community dissociate from its origin and life spring; that’s why, in the 
model, the ch’ulel comes in contact with the other two categories, as if it were the unifying 
force coming from the wind, the rain, the mountain. (Barrera 2016, p. 21) 

The notion of person shows clearly the existence of distinct debate arenas. On 
one side, the notion of person varies among the different Mayan peoples, of which 
the Totzil model, presented by Barreira (2016), is a case. On the other side, the 


J The Totzil are a Maian people from the Chiapas region, in southern Mexico. 
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diverse psychologies developed in academic environments conceive the person in 
different ways, according to their particular theoretical systems. Dialogical spaces 
multiply because the object that is being socially represented through the same word 
is not the same, that is, the hermeneutic horizons of the notion of person do not 
coincide. 

Figure 4.1 shows a gap between the different dialogical spaces as a nebulous and 
unknown region. 

Gow’s (1997) analysis of the Piro people’s kinship system illustrates another 
route for reflecting on the construction of the person in Amerindian communities. 
The anthropologist argues that “kinship is, above all, a subjectivity system, since the 
basic structures of human conscience imply the conscience of an I [self] among oth¬ 
ers” (p. 39). Gow (1997) points out, after observing these people manifest kinship, 
that their network of relational concepts were at the same time unique and compa¬ 
rable to scientific psychology concepts, as the following passage shows: 

[...] “mind, intelligence, memory, respect, love”. The quality of nshinikanchi may be 
evoked by certain acts from elders, but cannot be taught to children; they need to develop it 
spontaneously. Its first and most important manifestation is intelligible speech; the use of 
kinship terms to gain attention and care is the most prominent and powerful aspect of this 
ability (Gow 1997, p. 45). 

And further on: 

Why do people feed and take care of little babies? They do so because babies are kwamon- 
uru, “cute, sad, pitiful, poor little things”. This evokes getwamonuta, “to see a person’s 
sadness, pitifullness, helplessness, loveliness”, which is an aspect of nshinikanchi. 
Getwamonuta , “to see the pain”, makes older relatives try to satisfy the baby’s desires, 
which leads to the development of nshinikanchi as the child grows (Gow 1997, p. 53). 
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Fig. 4.1 Multiplication of ethnic-cultural dialogue forums, guiding distinct trajectories of semi¬ 
otic elaboration. .(Source: Guimaraes 2016a, p. 314) 
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The term ‘psychology’ was created by humanist renaissance thinkers (cf. Krstic 
1964) who, recovering the Greek myth of Psyche (po/r|), joined the name of its 
main character to the word ending -Xoytoc (-logy), indicating a rational elaboration 
of some human dimensions referred in the myth, amplifying it. We may suppose 
that the rational elaboration of the term nshinikanchi might lead us to a nshinikanchi- 
logy, a knowledge system founded on the Piro people’s cosmology, that could dia¬ 
logue, through its difference, with the academic psychologies. The indigenous 
psychology here proposed is founded on the recognition that a mythical basis 
underlies all knowledge constructions, and that other myths besides the Greek- 
Roman and Judeo-Christian ones should participate in this process. 

Other important illustration to what we are focusing in this chapter comes from 
Gonsalves’ (2016) discussion on how the recently formed Brazilian State continued 
reproducing colonial ideologies in relation to the natives of the land, restricting 
these peoples’ freedom for self-determination. His study illustrates the tensions sur¬ 
rounding the indigenous peoples’ alterity, manifested in the classification terms 
used to designate them. The terms Tupi and Tapuia were historically used to iden¬ 
tify, according to the State’s civilizatory interests, noble savages and sordid savages, 
respectively. From Columbus to Rousseau and until now, the indigenous peoples’ 
identities are confined to dichotomies established in European literature and phi¬ 
losophy. Ideas such as that of the good savage and the bad savage are not terms used 
by these peoples to designate themselves. 

Once more, meaning construction surrounding alterity relations varies according 
to the cultural field. Ethnic self-affirmation is challenged by heteronomous classifi¬ 
cations that come from mistaken images and perceptions. 

The inconsistent versions about the multiple identities of the indigenous peoples 
contribute to their invisibility. To the Amerindians, this invisibility is actively perpe¬ 
trated by the State and other institutions with similar ideological perspectives (cf. 
Ideti e Du we 2010). The indigenous peoples perceive the use of mistaken images as 
part of the political strategies to depreciate them. This creates hostility among peo¬ 
ples and obstructs constructive dialogue. In opposition to these images, the indige¬ 
nous communities have developed counter-discourses and practices, in an effort to 
disseminate other images about themselves, more pertinent in their point of view. 


Affective Body: A Territory for Self Cultivation 

Guarani and Kaiowa leader Carlito de Oliveira expresses much sorrow regarding 
the restrictions imposed on indigenous peoples concerning their lands’ occupation. 
These restrictions result from the conflicts generated by colonization. In his under¬ 
standing, this conflict would not exist if each people found more adequate ways of 
living with others, since the land, to begin with, does not have an owner: 

When he created this land, the whole world, he didn’t say this piece is for the White folk, 
this one here for the black, this one for the blue, this one for the Indians, this one I don’t 
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know who’s getting. He didn’t. The land is not just for the Indian, no. This soil here is for 
everyone. For everyone to live. But on this ground, we live fighting each other. 

(Speech from cacique Carlito de Oliveira, Guarani Kaiowa, in interview for the docu¬ 
mentary “The Dark Side of Green” (Baccaert, Navarro and Um 2011) 

The following considerations assume the person as a territory for culture to cul¬ 
tivate, as a house or a community’s territory, in the metaphorical sense. This requires 
attention to the “whole world”, as cacique Carlito de Oliveira emphasized. While 
doors and frontiers are open, everyone may come into the territory and build things 
together. People may, alternatively, become territories subject to violent, authoritar¬ 
ian colonization, or disputes between asymmetrical power positions, especially 
when the person’s internalized communitarian perspective does not embrace diver¬ 
sity in dialogical terms (for example, when missionaries reject the indigenous peo¬ 
ples’ thoughts and ways of life, and subjectively accommodate alterity in restricted 
and prejudiced images). 

The self is, then, a psychological field for the construction of the person. It 
encompasses multiple social positions, structured by the person in a unique manner 
from their experience in a broader sociocultural field that includes other people and 
the world. The notion of self is, then, be considered the person’s symbolic shelter 
for diversity, a construct that refers to an active field of the person, occupied and 
cultivated by the culture, with borders that are semi-permeable to dialogue. To a 
certain point, the person resists the culture’s interventions, gaining some autonomy 
to direct their own paths in the process of transforming themselves and the world. 

Understanding the experience of the self requires interactions in which partici¬ 
pants are seen as active subjects. The utterances produced can only be understood 
with further knowledge of each subject’s intentionality. Utterances, together with all 
their semantic anchors, are personifications: “relations between consciences and 
truths, mutual influences, learning, love, hate, falseness, friendship, respect, rever¬ 
ence, trust, distrust and so forth” (Bakhtin 1979/2015, pp. 138-139). Structured 
linguistic relations between sentences and styles without the agent of the communi¬ 
cative experience, configure an object-object type of relation, which is not dialogi¬ 
cal. If the participants in a relation lose the self-regulatory function, then we have a 
process of psychological objectification that suppress the possibility of dialogism. 

So, if A and B are not subjects in the form of real people but, rather, psychologi¬ 
cal functions, voices, social objects or systems, for instance, dialogical analysis 
performs an imaginative leap and considers them as if they were people, subjects, 
active positions with perspectives of their own and purposes. In any case, the dia¬ 
logical analysis unit is the I-other relation. The model of dialogical interaction pre¬ 
supposes that the elements of the dialogical unit are separate, despite being parts of 
the same whole. This is an inclusive separation, as discussed by Simao and Valsiner 
(2007). It shapes a field of tensions that may be known. Dialogism is thus a strategy 
to understand relations between any communicative systems, not only those involv¬ 
ing actual people. The dynamics of the self may be considered, from a dialogical 
perspective, as a field of social relations articulated by the person. 

Social reality becomes a part of the self through the experiences lived by the 
person throughout their life, in relations with their surroundings. The self stabilizes 
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in the present a historical and teleological organization of active subjects in the 
world. Personal actions are not determined by the social or natural environment, 
although the relations with these environments limit the self’s activity. This means 
determinants are not top-down (such as natural, social or mental arrangements that 
affects on all) nor bottom-up (such as physiological elements associated to the 
psyche). The self emerges as a semiotic activity from the tensions between these 
distinct elements. 

The tensions in the structuration of the self may be dialogically understood 
through observation of the self’s constitutive parts, which involve intrapersonal and 
interpersonal aspects. For example: as a participant in a cultural field, the psycholo¬ 
gist reflects about their apprehension of feelings and thoughts expressed by some¬ 
one and assumes the objects of such feelings/thoughts as interdependent dimensions 
in their comprehension. This descending analytic approach, from the whole of 
thought to its constitutive elements, must be reverted in an interpretative movement. 
In this manner, it is possible to understand how micro-transformations in the flow of 
thought/feeling produce new relations with oneself, with others and with the world. 
Interpretations, in turn, always take place in a concrete extra-verbal situation. 

The dialogical unit includes the situation in which the psychologist is able to 
identify their own thoughts and feelings in the relation with the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of others. The relation’s narrative reveals import aspects of the meaning and 
intentionality of the participants’ actions. Historicizing the relation helps under¬ 
stand the direction of the flow of thoughts and feelings, thus helping devise more 
adequate interventions in the present, real world. 



Fig. 4.2 Diagram of ascending and descending processes in the self semiotic activity. (Source: 
Adapted from Guimaraes 2016b, p. 192) 
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Figure 4.2 shows two dimensions of the self that the dialogical analysis unit 
contrasts: the gestalten that form during the cognitive-affective elaboration of per¬ 
ception (internalization, descending path in the direction of intrapersonal processes: 
segmentation of the perception by the analytical thought) and the symbolic actions 
that articulate internal images to communicate or reach some end in the world 
(externalization, ascending trajectory towards interpersonal processes, recomposi¬ 
tion of analyzed segments in a meaningful expression, interpretation of experience). 

Dialogical analysis, therefore, starts from the mediated relations between the self 
and the others in a concrete extra-verbal situation. In the communicative situation, 
the whole of thought is segmented and re-integrated, in a dual process involving 
tensions. Our perception works from an initial Gestalt , followed by the decomposi¬ 
tion of the whole in its interdependent parts. In communication, verbal elements are 
reorganized in a whole from the elements of experience that were fragmented by the 
thought process. To understand this dual process, I contrasted the descending, ana¬ 
lytical trajectory of internalization of experience to the ascending, interpretative 
trajectory of externalizing action and communication. I propose this contrast can 
also be used as a methodological tool to identify relevant tensions in the process of 
organizing cognitive-affective experiences. 

I highlight, furthermore, the role of unshared dimensions in dialogue. Vygotsky 
(1934a/2001) speaks of “the presence of a hidden purpose, a subtext” (p. 341) in 
thought and language processes. This assumption suggests the non-coincidence of 
the descending and ascending trajectories in knowledge construction. This irrecon¬ 
cilable gap requires creative interpretations to fill in for the meanings that have not 
been explicited. Meanings acquire new forms in this way. Therefore, the unshared 
dimensions in dialogue provoke a creative immersion in the communicative pro¬ 
cess. Multiple trajectories for meaning may emerge in this process. 

Absolute lack of sharing between the self and its others, when intentional, may 
function as a protection against hostile invasions. From an ethical point of view, it is 
a strategy for emancipation. The dialogical restriction in the access to secretive 
dimensions of the self shows alterity’s central role in psychological development; it 
is essential to sustain creative responsivity in the I-other-world relations. 

Dialogue is coauthorship rather than inter subjectivity, precisely because it 
demands movement from the other, compromised action. Sobral (2014) emphasizes 
that “The Circle [Bakhtin’s] sees the subject not as a puppet in social relations, but 
as an agent, an organizer of discourses, responsible for their own acts and respon¬ 
sive to others” (p. 24). To Bakhtin (1929/2013), dialogism is the opposite of mono- 
logism. Bahktin rejects solipsism, which is a characteristic of the Cartesian subject. 
With his method of achieving truth, questioning the existence of all things, Descartes 
(1641/2004) concluded that the first unquestionable certainty is that “when I doubt, 
I think; if I think, therefore I am”. All things conceived that are external to myself 
can have their existence questioned, can be the illusion of a deceiving God, but the 
thoughts I have about these things are in me and, therefore, prove my existence. The 
Cartesian I is thus constituted of its representations of the world, legitimating its 
existence with its own thoughts (see also Leao and Guimaraes, in preparation). The 
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Cartesian I is thus constituted of its representations of the world, legitimating its 
existence with its own thoughts. 

[...] monologism is the radical denial of the existence of another isonomous and isonomo- 
responsive conscience outside itself, [...]. In the monological approach (in its extreme or 
pure form), the other remains only an object of conscience, and not another conscience. The 
other is not expected to respond in a way that may change everything in the universe of my 
conscience. Monologue is conclusive and deaf to the other’s answer, it does not wait for the 
other nor recognizes in it a decisive force. It exists without the other and this is why it rei¬ 
fies, in a way, the entire reality. It intends to be the last word. It closes the represented men 
and represented world. (Bakhtin 1929/2013, p. 329, author’s highlights) 

To Bakhtin (1979/2015), conversely, “it may be intuitively convincing and logi¬ 
cal that the entire world be inside my head”, as solipsism proposes, but “in intuitive 
terms, it would be absolutely incomprehensible to set the entire world and myself 
included in someone else’s conscience” (p. 36). If I can conceive the world outside 
myself as an idea in my mind, the other may also imagine the same about the world 
external to them, which includes me. However, I am certain I truly exist because I 
think and I cannot admit I am only an idea in someone else’s mind. Logic does not 
sustain the solipsist I. Bakhtin’s notion, therefore, challenges the Cartesian notion 
of self. 

To Leao and Guimaraes’ (in preparation) reading of Bahktin (1979/2015), ideal¬ 
ism is a self-experiencing of oneself, not the other; it is being with one’s own ideas: 
“in idealism, experiencing oneself is intuitively convincing, not experiencing the 
other; realism and materialism are what make experiencing the other convincing” 
(p.36). However, the I is not a fixed entity that pertains only to itself. The I is mobile, 
it is a place that may be occupied by the other: “The I hides itself in the other and 
others , it wants to be only an other for the others, immerse itself inside the world of 
the others as an other, it wants to get rid of the heavy load of a single I ( I-to-itself) 
in the world” (Bakhtin 1979/2015, p. 383). 

From a dialogical perspective, the self is multivocal, that is, as inhabited by other 
subjects’ voices, which are in constant dialogue (cf. Guimaraes 2013). Hermans 
(2001) opposes the Cartesian cogito [I think] to the dialogical notion of the self, 
stating, first, that “the Cartesian concept of self is traditionally formulated in terms 
of the expression T think’. This expression presupposes the existence of a central¬ 
ized I, responsible for the steps in reason and thought” (p. 249). He emphasizes, 
furthermore, that the dialogical self “is social not in the sense that a self-contained 
individual engages in social interactions with external people, but in the sense that 
other people occupy a position in a multivocal self’ (p. 250). 

Figure 4.3, shows the possibility of a person sheltering dialogical tensions 
between different positions that do not integrate in a field of sharing and interaction. 
Usually, these experiences are extremely disquieting and disruptive, and demand 
great effort to elaborate (cf. Guimaraes 2013). I conceived this process as the pos¬ 
sibility that corporeity may shelter a multiplicity of selves, which could coexist 
without having to integrate around a dominant position that we would call the center 
of the person’s personality. 
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Fig. 4.3 Dialogical multiplication in the self as an anthropophagic phenomenon. (Source: Adapted 
from Guimaraes 2013, p. 234) 


The I is intertwined with the other. When they relate, the I losses its original 
contours and, because of this, is able to create new contours that define it differently 
from before. The strangeness of the other may inhibit, intimidate, coerce or repress 
the I. But meeting alterity may also generate growth; new knowledge that one may 
offer to the other; partnerships that may evolve. In alterity relations that promote 
disquieting experiences, aspects of the previous self remain unchanged. At the same 
time, changes take place that produce a subjectivity affected by the interactions, 
both verbal and non-verbal. The I transforms itself but does not merge with the 
other. Regarding this, Bakhtin (1979/2015) raises an important question: 

What would be gained from my merging with the other, if from two we passed to onel In 
which way would the experience be enriched? What would I gain if the other merged with 
me? He would see and know only what I see and know. He would only produce in himself 
the impasses in my life; it is good that he remains outside of me, because from this position 
he can see and know what I, from my position, do not, and can substatially enrich my life’s 
experience (p. 80, italics by the author) 

Therefore, the dialogical relation is always an experience of exchange in which 
the I absorbs what the other has to offer. The self digests the other, swallows it. In 
this process, the I expands itself, builds itself with the parts of the other it has inter¬ 
nalized. New contours arise, different from the ones that existed before, until its 
previous form ceases to exist entirely and the I becomes someone else, with new 
worldviews. The I does not merge with the other; it goes through a metamorphosis. 
Change may, however, come about with violence, when the relation with the other 
is marked by lack of respect or responsibility. Such circumstances generate more 
pain and suffering than growth and expansion. 
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Tuning Bodies 

The affective body’s activities in the environment are coordinated with others; there 
is a certain regularity in the different spheres of life. For example, in some families’ 
daily life, the interaction patterns between the family members are co-regulated by 
mealtimes (breakfast, lunch and dinner). In the academic culture, regulations define 
class periods, evaluations, coordination of academic production, project elabora¬ 
tion, report production and development, etc. These regulations are connected to 
specific moments of the day (or the week, month and years) in which these activities 
take place. 

Culture cultivates psychological systems through investments that imply the 
construction of personal corporeity. These investments involve establishing a social 
organization at the basis of mutual regulations of activities. Temporality, thus, con¬ 
cerns the personal and cultural ways of living and conferring meaning to the trans¬ 
formations in the course of a life. These transformations may be stabilized through 
symbolic constructs that the person uses to describe their history in the flow of 
experiences, thoughts and feelings. 

The passing of time implies transformation, but at the same time, the person 
experiences the eternal return of the present moment. This results from the person’s 
recursive attention to their socially structured environment. Recursive regulation is 
a property of organic, sub-personal systems that includes coordinating vigil and 
sleep, hunger, thirst and satisfaction, etc. All these recursive demands, from sub¬ 
personal systems and from social tasks, require a rhythmic tuning between the body/ 
person and other surrounding bodies/people. However, the domain of interaction 
goes beyond human beings (Ingold 2000, p. 199). Our perception of the passing of 
time is connected to our perception of the entire landscape. This means our attention 
may be co-regulated, for example, by the rhythms of plants and animals, or further: 
“the rhythms of human activity resonate not only with other living beings, but also 
with a whole that shelters the rhythmic phenomena -the cycles of day and night, the 
seasons of the year, the winds, tides and so on” (Ingold, p. 200). One of the most 
significant evidences of the reciprocal organization of temporal experiences is found 
in the scientific definition of a second, which corresponds to the duration of 
9.192.631.770 oscillations of cesium-113 atoms. Thus, from the cycles of the sun to 
those of the cesium atom, the experience of temporality is connected to the recur¬ 
sive resonations of the elements in our environment. 

Furthermore, temporality is also experienced in its irreversible and linear charac¬ 
ter, permanently moving from the past to the future. Valsiner (1994, 2002) has 
extensively discussed the notion of irreversibility of time, emphasizing the singular¬ 
ity of human development trajectories, in which the present is semiotically stabi¬ 
lized from the emerging flow of experience (Valsiner 2002, p. 50). Semiotic 
mediation is responsible for the ability to perceive, in an adaptive illusion, the pres¬ 
ent moment and distinguish it from the past and future projected in the conscience’s 
reflexivity. 
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Valsiner takes into account Bergson’s emphasis on the semiotic mediation of the 
human consciousness: 

Consciousness separates the flow into units, by way of symbols—and perceives the reality 
only through the symbol (Bergson 1910, p. 128). [...]. Language performs a dual function: 
on the one hand, it generates self-reflexive stability in the face of duration (thus eliminating 
the real “flow” of irreversible personal experience by translating it into symbols reflecting 
stability). (Valsiner 1994, p. 31) 

The recursive and irreversible dimensions of temporality may be integrated by 
observing the relation between the singularity of developmental trajectories and the 
cyclic repeatability that is also inherent to human development. The notion of recur¬ 
siveness is also discussed by Valsiner: 

If the irreversibility of duration is taken seriously, each unity of analysis may be constructed 
by way of three sequentially distinguishable processual sub-units: emergence, steady state 
and dissipation. Adjacent units would have temporally overlapping sub-units (e.g., the dis¬ 
sipation phase of one unit is the same as the emergence phase of the next). Furthermore, it 
may be in principle impossible to determine the exact beginning “point” of an emergence 
phase (or the end “point” of the dissipation phase). The three-part units can be strictly defin¬ 
able by their middle (“steady state”) part, but the relevant material from the perspective of 
developmental psychology is not in that definable part of the unit of analysis. The “steady 
state” may merely serve as a basis for detection of a developmental process that has arrived 
as such “steady state”. The focus of analysis needs to be on the fuzzy sub-parts of the unit, 
and on the transition from one unit (that dissipates) to the next (that emerges). (Valsiner 
1994, p. 37) 

I Meaningful exprience emerge, stabilize and dissipate along irreversible time. 
So we have: (1) that phenomena emerge, stabilize and dissipate repeatedly along an 
irreversible time; (2) that, however, when a cycled is concluded, it does not return to 
the same starting point as in the previous cycle; (3) that each repeated cycle is 
marked by a difference that moves the process forward, returning to a new begin¬ 
ning. The prior stage confers historicity to the process of temporality. Additionally, 
considering (a) Ingold’s (2000) reflections about the relation between temporality 
and reciprocity, when people’s actions answer to others and vice-versa, as well as to 
the distinct elements in the environment; and (b) the fact that one of the main sources 
for transformation in human development is the search for intersubjective sharing 
(Guimaraes and Simao 2007), therefore: (4) the experience of temporality is pro¬ 
moted by the rhythmic tuning produced by mutual attention between beings in a 
given environment, where each exerts an influence over the other’s recursive 
processes. 

Figure 4.4, is a diagram summarizing the present ideas on the duality between 
the flow of experience, lived as duration, and the organization of this flow by means 
of semiotic resources capable of creating the sensation of stability in the dynamic 
affective experience. When recursive processes interpenetrate each other, they pro¬ 
mote movement in their interdependent parts, preventing the current cycle from 
fully repeating the previous one. The recursive transformations leave behind ves¬ 
tiges that give rise to a narrative, from the past to the future. From this perspective, 
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Fig. 4.4 Recursive transformations in the experience of cyclic and irreversible temporality. 
(Source: Translated from Guimaraes 2017, p. 72) 

the irreversibility of time is considered the result of the encounters between recipro¬ 
cal recursive processes, leading to the emergence of different events in the world. 

Tuning recursive processes to create shared temporality demands efforts to coor¬ 
dinate the positions of each element in the interaction (artifacts, expressions, melo¬ 
dies, etc.). Each culture, in turn, organizes its own recursive relations of attention 
between the phenomena that participate in the composition of a shared temporality. 
That, in turn, creates a certain rhythm that characterizes the forms of giving mean¬ 
ing to the passing of time. Meaningful actions always concern elements of the world 
with a historicity of their own. Each element in the world is structured by the rela¬ 
tions it establishes with its multiple others and should not be assumed as tabula rasa 
for symbolic actions in the present. Cultural productions, such as music, books, 
paintings, industrialized goods, etc., appear to us, however, as relatively indepen¬ 
dent from their origin. When these productions emerge, they responded to certain 
interlocutors who may not be present anymore. They remain as vestiges of a recur¬ 
sive process of reciprocal attention in human relations that happened elsewhere. The 
same is true for a person’s development and their manifestations from moment 
to moment. 

Guimaraes and Nash (in preparation) point out that to Vygotski (1934b/2001), 
phylogenesis and sociogenesis are dialectically connected in the person’s ontogen¬ 
esis. The idea that the dialectic articulation between language and thought is the 
core determinant of the word’s meaning is defended by the Russian psychologist as 
“the unit of generalization and communication” (p. 23). Concerning the relation 
between language and ontogenetic development, Vygotsky (1934b/2001) already 
called attention to the existence of anti-predicative roots at the genesis of verbal 
development. To Vygotski, the gesture is the visual sign that contains the child’s 
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future writing, as the seed contains the future oak tree. Gestures are air-writing, 
while written signs are often simple gestures that have been fixed (p. 142-143). 

The meaning of the word, in turn, “reveals the existence of a dynamic semantic 
system, represented by the unit of affective and intellectual processes ” (p. 25). The 
studies on the phylogenetic roots of thought and word show that in its origins, intel¬ 
ligence and language are separate and that the relation between thought and lan¬ 
guage varies according to the functions or forms of verbal and intellectual activity. 
Verbalization in different animal species and in early childhood has the function of 
expressing subjective emotional states and establishing psychological contact with 
others. To Vygotski (1934b/2001), however, the merging of thought and language in 
adults is also partial, which is effective and valuable only in the sphere of verbal 
thought. Other spheres of non-verbal thought and non-intellectual language are only 
distantly influenced by this fusion, and do not have causal connections with it. 

The most emblematic examples of the emotional-expressive function of lan¬ 
guage in adult life concern the lyrical and poetical forms of expression, which may 
be the result of considerable efforts of semiotic elaboration by their creators. The 
crystallized rhythms in poetic constructions significantly mark people’s aesthetical- 
cultural apprehension of the world they live in, without participating directly in the 
sphere of verbal thought and concept formation. To understand the making of mean¬ 
ing in experience, it is fundamental to focus on the vertical line of hierarchically 
organized semiotic affections directed towards cognition, as Werner e Kaplan’s 
(1956) orthogenetic principle suggests, as well as Vygotski’s emphasis on the devel¬ 
opment of scientific concepts (cf. Valsiner 2007, p. 314). However, another line 
remains horizontal, as Fig. 4.5 shows. 

The horizontal line indicates the continuity in the process of rhythmic tuning of 
affective experiences. Different from concept formation, transformations at this 
level follow all the levels of generalization and hypergeneralization in the affective 
regulation of the flow of experience. Different ways of relating to affections through 
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Fig. 4.5 Articulation between the semiotic hierarchy of affects and rhythmic tuning of affective 
experiences. (Source: Translated from Guimaraes 2017, p. 74) 
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semiotic resources of a given culture also interfere in the person’s process of rhyth¬ 
mically tuning the relations with others and the world. At the same time, the way 
each organism coordinates their subpersonal systems in their relation with the envi¬ 
ronment guides the possibilities of giving personal meaning to experience. There is 
a common order to meaning, a consensual understanding characteristic of each cul¬ 
ture. Cultural meanings, from the perspective here proposed, are understood as part 
of the process of rhythmic tuning/harmonization in course, or, yet, as “tuning with 
the other’s tuning” (Rommetveit 1992, p. 21). 

The experience of temporality is, thus, understood here as the result of regulari¬ 
ties that come with transformations in the recursive flow of affective exchanges 
between different agents. In this regularity, it is possible to identify a rhythm in the 
cultural relations that participate in meaning construction. The rhythmic nature of 
the communicative process integrates the symbolic constitution of the expression of 
feelings (Langer 1953). Since the Greeks, philosophy repeatedly brings up the idea 
that music is strongly connected to the human kind’s interiority (cf. Johansen 2010). 
I consider that the rhythmic experience in the person’s relation with the world, prior 
to verbal interaction, is at the basis of the heterogeneous process that causes the 
emergence of multiple meanings of cultural experience. 

Guimaraes and Nash (in preparation) point out that the term rhythm comes from 
the Greek rythmos. It may be defined, in general terms, as the regular succession of 
movements, stressed by strong and weak elements. It is a polysemic term. In com¬ 
mon sense, there is a tension between the ideas of flowing continuity and of periodi¬ 
cally punctuated movement as definitions of rhythm. Rhythm is conceived, thus, as 
the ordination of successive strong and weak sounds whose duration may be more 
or less regular. In this sense, rhythm is part of the musical study of duration , being 
the ordinate division of time one of its pillars. The shorter or longer-lasting units of 
time and its division in a greater or smaller number of parts is the origin of rhythmic 
variety: phrases, units, rhythmic successions. There are infinite possible combina¬ 
tions. The strong accent, standing out in relation to the others, represents the point 
around which each succession, phrase or rhythmic unit must end. 

Apart from strict taxonomical approaches to rhythm, which may differ in defini¬ 
tions, the term rhythm usually refers or is directly connected to the ideas of dura¬ 
tion, time, and temporality. Therefore, temporality here is not chronology or history. 
That is, it is not a regular calendar system or a series of events that can be situated 
in chronological time. Temporality is the sense of the passing of time, of experi¬ 
ences lived in reciprocal activity, in which “the person, performing their tasks, also 
answers to other’s demands” (Ingold 2000, p. 196). Temporality emerges from 
reciprocal actions, in which those involved, human and non-human, share a chrono- 
tope, a rhythm of exchanges that is characteristic of each culture. The members of a 
culture continuously perceive the other in social relations; they are not hermetically 
enclosed (Ingold 2000, p. 196), but adjust, moment by moment, their actions to the 
multiple agents in the environment, whether human or not. 

Some rhythms in life, culturally or personally created and experienced, emerge 
from a reciprocal tuning/harmonization between the I and the other. This tuning is a 
condition for mutual understanding in dialogue (Rommetveit 1992). This is the way 
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I understand the existence of resonances in the coordination of daily chores in a 
given culture, the cycles that move ritualized practices. However, there is also the 
relation with sub-personal cycles, in which internal rhythms must necessarily be 
coordinated. The body’s cyclic demands, as well as the social tasks that must be 
done, require a rhythmic tuning/harmonization between the different dimensions 
involved. 

Figure 4.6 is a visual depiction of the different cultural tunings and the noisy 
region of the encounter between cultures: 

The semiotic organization of feelings is cognitive-affectively elaborated by peo¬ 
ple belonging to a cultural field that allows them to communicate their experiences 
to one another. The rhythmic experience of the I-other-world relations, in turn, is the 
precursor of verbal language, and goes along with it. When two people decide to 
live together, for example, it is necessary that both agree on certain “rules” that may 
satisfy to some extent individual rhythms. Coordinating rhythms is challenging. 
Each one will have to find a new rhythm: the couple’s rhythm, with new dynamics, 
regulated by the presence, absence, approach and distance in inter and intrapersonal 
relations. The rhythm of experience is, thus, the result of redundancies (cf. Valsiner 
2007) selected from the reciprocal actions (Ingold 2000), developed from the com¬ 
mon experience of co-existing and being influenced by others’ transformations. 

The rhythmic nature of communicative processes, in certain aesthetically orga¬ 
nized arrangements, makes it possible to structure symbolic forms of human feel¬ 
ing. The rhythmic experience of the I-other-world relations, prior to verbal coding, 
is the basis of processes that lead to cultural actions and works. Culture organizes 
life rhythms through rituals that relate to those involved; for example, in a family or 
community, there are usually procedures for having breakfast, preparing lunch or 
dinner, brushing teeth after meals, playtime with the children, television time - 
these are rites that encode personal and collective daily life, whether in families, 
communities or institutions. Thus, cultural practices are tuned in different layers 
that compose the person-culture relation. Repetition of these practices consolidates 

Cultural pattern Other culture's pattern 



Fig. 4.6 Incompatible rhythms between different cultures. (Source: Adapted from Guimaraes 
2016a, p. 318) 
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a stability in experience that may be apprehended in a narrative, as the story of that 
which was transformed in the recursive process. Critical observation of this process, 
in turn, stabilizes it in more redundant meanings of the experience. 


Resembling the Other 

Discussing the tuning process and semiotic elaboration in interethnic relations 
shows the limits to cognitive appropriation of alterity, calling attention to the rele¬ 
vance of affective experiences articulated by the sensible body. Cognitive-affective 
feelings are elaborated by people in a cultural field, by means of symbolic resources 
that make it possible to share the meanings of experience. 

I highlight some of the implications of this discussion to the Amerindian 
Network: (1) psychological practice in the field of interethnic dialogue is always 
culturally biased and there is no neutrality in objectivating the other’s culture; (2) 
discourse structured according to logical-rational arguments tends to generate mis¬ 
taken understandings when it is not tuned to the other’s perspective; (3) it is neces¬ 
sary to participate regularly in practices that offer the opportunity to tune with the 
other in order to create shared referents from which dialogue, in the dialogical 
sense, can be accomplished; (4) the psychologist’s translation of perceptions and 
imagination in relation to the other culture into psychological concepts may lead to 
an unproductive terminological-conceptual dispute, since it creates a hierarchy 
between forms of knowledge, instead of balancing them; (5) the Amerindian 
Network aims at the multiplicity of meaning construction in the different cultural 
fields, instead of disputing meanings on personal-cultural experiences, assuming 
them to be correct. 

The fruition of aesthetic-affective experiences, condensed in mythic narratives, 
opens up the understanding of the meanings expressed by people from different 
cultures. Enjoying being together does not mean, however, merging with the other, 
being the other or like the other, although the course of actions may lead to this. It 
is therefore important to keep constant attention to the paths the relation takes. As 
the relation transforms people, they face disquieting experiences of lack of rule 
where results are unpredictable, but can and should be controlled, to some extent. 
The importance of the Amerindian Network’s interactions is related to the value of 
ethnic self-affirmation, as a strategy to handle communities’ psychosocial vulnera¬ 
bilities. In this trajectory, people manifest different trends in their intended actions 
and projects, which may or may not fit in this horizon, produce pertinent or imper¬ 
tinent equivocation that may be elaborated in the following interethnic encounters. 

Guimaraes and Simao (2007) propose that one of the main paths for transforma¬ 
tion in human development is in the search for inter subjective sharing, which we 
never fully achieve, however. When a person makes efforts to cover, through sym¬ 
bolic action, the gap between perceived sharing and imagined sharing, this process 
may lead to novelty. One of the forms of sharing with the other is through imitation. 
Baldwin (1906b) coined the term “sembling” [to semble, to seem alike by imitation] 
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to explain the selective, fictional and experiential procedure at the genesis of reflex¬ 
ive thought, which consists of a persistent type of imitation of the other, that none¬ 
theless preserves interdependency by exploring the imitation’s core properties. As it 
is impossible to perfectly copy the other, the imitator needs to constantly compare 
their own actions to those of the other. By imitating, the person learns or imagines 
the scheme of a set of actions, predicting its successful goal achievement. Valsiner 
(2008) emphasizes a “permanently unfinished constructive cycle aligned towards 
the future, in which the established schemes lead to new roles for new objects of 
exploration, while the latter lead to the establishment of new schemes” (p. 61). 

Through reciprocal adjustments in the imitator’s actions facing the perceived 
subject of imitation, controlled imagination leads to knowledge construction and 
reduces tensions at the crossroads between creative freedom and the efforts to cor¬ 
respond the aimed object in the perceived field (Guimaraes and Cravo 2015). People 
may control or inhibit their intrinsic and spontaneous actional variations, which, 
unimpeded, would lead them to passively reproduce, to some degree of similarity, 
what they have perceived from the other. Inhibition, together with internal simula¬ 
tion, permits one to apprehend the other’s intentions and the implications of their 
current actions. Internalizing cognitive-affective schemes for action lets the person 
imagine their consequences. 

When a person acts, they estimate their potential to produce the desired effects in 
a given situation. Often, the person lacks thorough knowledge of their action poten¬ 
tial, but imagination participates in the action plan. Symbolic action, as defined by 
Boesch (1991), begins with imagining a desired goal - the SHOULD value - con¬ 
cerning something the perceive in the present moment - the IS value. Additionally, 
memory of past experiences is presentified, evoking models and anticipations, 
together with the habits inscribed in that person’s corporeity. The person’s actions 
in the world transform both the person and their surroundings. From this process, 
narratives emerge that historicize life trajectories and expectations regarding 
the future. 

Guimaraes and Cravo (2015) systematize some of the discussed propositions 
concerning imitation: (1) imitation can be inhibited and the healthy organism is able 
to select which gestures they intend to copy; (2) human beings and children in par¬ 
ticular can mimic both the means and the ends of an observed action; (3) we often 
lack full knowledge of our own actions’ motives; we simply do certain things due to 
a passive tendency to copy others, or due to habits formed from previous imitations; 
(4) the existence of internalized inhibited simulations, which are responsible for 
empathy, produces both a distance from others and interdependence with them. 
Thus, mediations between the I and the other are co-regulated, at a physiological 
level, by the person in different layers of corporal organization. 

We conclude that cultural references, which produce thoughts and feelings, are 
inscribed in people’s bodies. The notions of affection and cognition are dialogically 
related in the construction of the person. Cognition is the person’s ability to distin¬ 
guish feelings over an ambiguous affective background. The notion of cognition is 
usually used to refer to reflected actions and to decision-making, but affective and 
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subpersonal processes must also be taken into account to understand the pre¬ 
reflexive dimensions of corporeity. 

To Baldwin, persisting in I-other relations is the basis of knowledge construc¬ 
tion, from childhood to adulthood. He emphasizes the person’s sociocultural imbri¬ 
cations. In this process, the search for mutual understanding and sharing of meanings 
bring up centrifugal movements. These movements take place at the core of the 
person’s actions. They articulate the understanding of the actions’ meanings and the 
person’s perceived relative position in the relation with the other. Culture is under¬ 
stood, in these terms, as a collective symbolic field formed by the tuning processes 
underlying peoples’ symbolic actions’ (Boesch 1991). From this tuning, a space- 
time with objective denotations and subjective connotations emerges, mediated by 
the meanings that people sustain in their relations. 

Culture is simultaneously structure and process (Boesch 1991), both connected 
to the articulation between stability and transformation in people’s relations with 
the world. Culture channels people’s actions, suggesting goals to pursue, creating 
opportunities for life courses, while at the same time cutting off certain paths, creat¬ 
ing barriers and signaling danger zones, so that certain limits are accepted by cul¬ 
ture and expressed as tolerance zones and tacit taboos (Boesch 1991). In this 
process, the person becomes selective with regards to perception, transformation, 
and integrations of cultural suggestions, using them to structure symbolic action 
(Simao 2010). 

People are constantly acting symbolically while interacting with objects and oth¬ 
ers. Both people and objects resist the pull towards meaning reorganization in the 
present (Guimaraes and Simao 2017). Thus, the history of their relations is what 
makes them unique. The relations with the things in the world have a central role in 
the construction of the self, since objects also mediate the meanings of experience. 
When relating to objects, people not only create their relations with the world, but 
also experience the possibilities of acting in this world, structuring their own indi¬ 
vidually. The symbolic relation sustains the continuity and consistency between 
past and present. In this manner, through symbolic actions directed to objects, the 
person performs an integrative activity for their autobiographical consistency; the 
symbolic object confers continuity and consistency to the experience of temporality, 
improving the person’s perception of the unity and fragmentation of their own exis¬ 
tence, constituting the dimension of personal history. Through the symbolic experi¬ 
ence with objects, the person may realize their personal memories are reconstructed 
with others, at the same time that they participate in others’ memories. Rites and the 
narratives that come with them have a central role in the structuring of people’s 
action potential. 

Rites are constantly repeated cultural practices. Each culture has specific rites 
that promote the internalization of valuable ideas for a people’s community life. 
They are the ground for the elaboration of each culture’s preconceptions and con¬ 
cepts. This is because the concept is a symbolic elaboration sustained by tons of 
thousands of repetitions of cultural actions between people and their environment 
that sediment certain interaction patterns. They are the result of ritualized cultural 
practices. An example of these practices is the experimental repetition, part of the 
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process of elaboration of scientific concepts. Therefore, knowledge, as cognition, is 
guided by a given culture’s blueprint. That creates the illusion of inter subjectivity, 
marking in people’s bodies a natural attitude founded on the repetition of practices 
along an infinite duration. 

The person, as an embodied entity, tuned to the heterogeneous rhythms of a 
given cultural setting, articulates the meanings of their affective experiences with 
aesthetically organized figures, derived from myths (cf. Boesch 1984, 1993). 
People’s symbolic actions transform the images received from their predecessors 
and current fellow members of the community, thus stabilizing the personal affec¬ 
tive experience. The person, therefore, is created from the elaboration of cultural 
cognitive-affective input. Boesch (1992/2007) called this process the cycle of 
knowledge, due to its culture-person-culture dynamics. In it, selective perception 
and the transformation and integration of messages from the cultural field are highly 
significant. The person is fundamentally multiple. Integration is only obtained 
through symbolic actions linked to cultural input that is deconstructed and recon¬ 
structed throughout life. 

The active quality of the process of assimilation of personal myths and fantasms 
is what causes the myths’ continual transformation along time according to 
Guimaraes and Simao (2017). This process follows the successive experiences in 
temporal duration that contain the past meanings as more or less crystallized forms, 
available in the present. 


Talking About Affective Experiences 

Boesch (1984) suggests that affective scheme’s development is related to the apre- 
hension of symbolisms from images present in culture. His theory proposes that 
human action is structured by symbolic images that emerge from an aesthetic syn¬ 
thesis. In the same line, he defends that affection and cognition are not parallel 
courses of development, but that affective development produces structures specifi¬ 
cally connected to actions. Instead of moral value systems, as Piaget proposed, 
these structures can be understood as general action regulators that Boesch called 
‘fantasms’. Fantasms are organized in aesthetical systems, (p. 173) 

Thus, the construction of the person occurs together with the development of 
social narratives. Mythical narratives are one of the main tools for transmitting 
images produced by culture. Boesch’s notion of fantasm, in turn, concerns the per¬ 
sonal organization of the socially shared myth, which takes place through an aes¬ 
thetic synthesis that regulates the person’s action potential and establishes barriers 
and frontiers to the person’s relations with their surroundings. 

Myths are constantly repeated in each community’s social encounters, creating 
“[...] the patterns of intelligibility that permit the articulation of understandings of 
the world, society and history, hidden in the borders of conscience” (Levi-Strauss 
and Eribon 1988/1990, p. 182). They guide society’s symbolic practices, providing 
values to people’s actions, in a specific cultural field. The recursiveness of mythical 
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narratives and of social values and practices guide the ways people feel and think 
reality; elements of reality are connected to rigid conceptual images, just as musical 
notes are connected and may be identified from their particular vibration frequency. 

Boesch (1991) used Levi-Strauss’s anthropological notion of mythical narratives 
to understand the narratives’ variance as part of a dynamics in which the contrasting 
images provided by the myth are assimilated and accommodated by each person in 
a unique fashion. The author emphasizes, in this way, the processual nature of peo¬ 
ple’s structured experience of culture. In Boesch’s (1991) view, myths are related to 
the systems that support a culture’s beliefs. The myth is a basis for judgment that 
underlies all human action and cultural production. It is part of the unquestioned 
aspects of psychic life. The myth provides all the elementary images that organize 
experiences and is always present in meaning production: 

The ideational contents of the cultural field are, of course, manifold: from laws, scientific 
theories, moral beliefs, aesthetic rules, down to prejudice and superstition. It would be 
presumptuous to try to treat them all. Instead, I want to concentrate on those mostly unre¬ 
flected frameworks of judgment which somehow appear to constitute our “common sense” 
and which, as proposed in the section 4.11.2,1 call “myths”. These, however, as also sug¬ 
gested in the said section, intimately interact with subjective standards of aspiration - the 
“fantasms” [...]. (Boesch 1991, p. 255) 

Fantasms relate to the unique manners in which a person appropriates myths, 
assimilating them to their own previously internalized experiences, notions and nar¬ 
ratives, accepting or rejecting parts of the experience of the myth they can access. 
This is an assimilation and accommodation process, in the Piagetian sense, in which 
both personal fantasms and myths may be subject to transformation at each new 
step the person takes deeper into the culture. Myth and fantasm relate dialogically, 
articulating past and future, collective and individual. 

Guimaraes and Simao (2017) refer to Boesch’s (1991) notions of myth and fan¬ 
tasm to discuss the relation between individual and collective meanings in people’s 
relation with the world they live in. Unique experiences include, necessarily, shared 
meanings. The person assumes particular versions of the myth’s explanation and 
justification system, which do not require proof or rational deduction. The unques¬ 
tioned ideas present in the myths provide the images for the elaboration of subjects 
and attitudes relevant in life. They open opportunities and create obstacles to peo¬ 
ple’s experiences in culture. The mythical stories, in turn, are often condensed into 
expressions of the type “if...then”, known as mythemes, such as “God helps those 
who help themselves” (Boesch 1991, p. 123), that is, “by word of mouth or behavior 
models, such attitudes become part of the individual experience. They have a collec¬ 
tive origin, but are converted into subjective components of individual reality” 
(Boesch 1991, p. 123). 

Guimaraes and Simao (2017) also call attention to Boesch’s (1991) claim that the 
notion of fantasm is a broader type of goal than other objectives created by the per¬ 
son. Fantasms are related to hopes, expectations and fears. They are personal con¬ 
notations attributed to the myth’s suggested patterns. Some fantasms, for instance, 
are connected to the search for happiness, self-realization, obedience, etc. These 
values may be internalized from a given culture. Boesch (1991) defines fantasemes 
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as “a single topic belonging to a fantasm, normally related to an aphorism of the 
type don’t be afraid to make mistakes”, which may be related to the fantasm of self- 
trust. Last but not least, a fantaseme is what is imagined each time someone relates 
to a fanstasm, such as the fantaseme “I will not be afraid to make mistakes in my 
test” (p. 124). 

One of the most important relations between these subsystems (the mythical and 
the fantasmic systems) is that the myths become contents of personal singular expe¬ 
rience when they are integrated in the process of structuring the self, modeling 
personal aspirations in the form of fantasms. In this process, different myths may be 
segmented and mixed with one another, being transformed in the assimilation pro¬ 
cess. Having rules for behavior and its justifications, the myths, converted into fan¬ 
tasms, will organize the person’s relations with the world they live in, making 
certain courses of development easier or harder. However, not all myths a person 
finds along their trajectory will be assimilated: culture is heterogeneous in the way 
it exposes its repertoire of mythical stories. This produces an unequal assimilation 
by people, since they structure a fantasmic system capable of encompassing only 
the myths compatible with the previous structure (Guimaraes and Simao 2017). 

In the processes described in Boesch’s symbolic action theory, “mythical stories 
are always changing, so it is possible to handle particular aspects from the diversi¬ 
fied and successive personal experiences” (Simao 2010, p. 160). This does not mean 
that the myth’s foundations were transformed. Each of the myth’s narratives is 
equivalent to an instance in the “subjacent system of rules of composition” (p.262). 
To Boesch, as opposed to anthropological structuralism, each expression of the 
myth cannot be reduced to the meanings of the same structural story. The variations 
seen each time the narratives are told show a living process of continuous reelabora¬ 
tion of the myths. 

Boesch’s (1991) notion of myth as a structure subjacent to cultural productions 
such as narratives, rites, types of knowledge, social and professional practices, etc., 
is connected to the notion of ideology. Ideology is a polysemic notion that changed 
throughout history (Chaui 1980). Boesch (1991) associated ideology to the crystal¬ 
lized discourses and social practices a person encounters throughout their lives in 
the cultural field. During a life trajectory, a person usually meets multiple ideologies 
in the social field, which they will have to select and articulate, as if each discourse 
and practice were an image in the person’s unique affective organization. Myth and 
ideology provide contents for the personal elaboration of experience. People incor¬ 
porate rules of behavior and their justifications through assimilation and accommo¬ 
dation of mythemes - myth segments - in an aesthetic-affective organization. 

This perspective does not reduce psychological processes to their rational- 
cognitive aspects. Boesch’s cultural psychology, for instance, emphasizes people’s 
twofold apprehension of the environment, which involves rational-objective aspects 
and functional-subjective ones (Boesch 1991, 1997). Boesch (1984) emphasizes the 
role of aesthetic processes for the understanding of affective functioning in psycho¬ 
logical systems in general. Morais and Guimaraes (2015) note the aesthetic synthe¬ 
sis takes place not only during the production and fruition of works of art: it is a part 
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Fig. 4.7 Body, 
imagination and perception 
in the affective process of 
the cognition of reality. 
(Source: Adapted from 
Morais and Guimaraes 
2015, p. 34) 


Frontier in which reality 
is built by the person 



of a constructivist meta-theory concerned with the ontogenesis of psychological 
processes (Fig. 4.7). 

Considering the centrality of the affective body, Morais and Guimaraes (2015) 
studied the relation between the many selves that participate interdependently in the 
poetic construction of the person, starting with an investigation of the frontiers 
between perception and imagination that happens in corporeity. The body, as a psy- 
chophysiological unit, is marked by the memories of significant experiences and is 
capable of embracing different identities and realities. Each one of these identities- 
realities that the affective body shelters brings with it a delimited field of symbolic 
actions (Boesch 1991). They constitute a dialogical tension between perceptions 
and imagination that regulate people’s relations with the world and with their inter¬ 
nalized others. Figure 4.4 is an edited version of Fig. 3.3. It is an attempt to graphi¬ 
cally clarify the dynamic relation between corporeity and real experiences of 
personal perception and imagination in the construction of an aesthetical organiza¬ 
tion of the world: 

Morais and Guimaraes (2015) note that the affective body also shelters different 
realities, as subtexts of the actions a person undertakes in their relation with exteri¬ 
ority. Then the dialogical process that articulates perception and imagination is mul¬ 
tiplied in the body. This process creates a field of tensions that involves fragmentation 
and mirroring inside the person and their multiple expressions of action. The per¬ 
son’s internal borders may cause a break from the present stable forms, opening 
possibilities for personal transformations in the world with others. These ruptures 
guide the unfolding of new organizational forms of life as aesthetic realities that 
open to the person and their cultural field. Figure 4.8, represents the frontiers that 
emerge in the affective body of an actor in a scene, but that could also represent the 
person in the world with their different social roles. The distance between the actor 
and the character creates a gap that the actor creatively fills in. By doing so, they 
create a unique relation with the different internalized others. This is an aestheti¬ 
cally assimilated relation. 
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Fig. 4.8 Body, 
imagination and perception 
in the poetics between 
actor and character. 
(Source: Adapted from 
Morais and Guimaraes 
2015, p. 35) 
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Morais and Guimaraes (2015) consider the actor’s work, in which the person’s 
internal borders are methodically explored in rehearsals in their corporal dimen¬ 
sions, possibly broadening the limits sedimented in the affective body and, conse¬ 
quently, leading to new forms of expression. The poetic experience, as inherent to 
the apprehension and construction of realities, emerges in the integration of percep¬ 
tion and imagination, in which different sensible and creative experiences are 
articulated. 

The meaning of the other’s actions is never unequivocal, since meaning depends 
on a selective interpretation in a broader symbolic sense, connected to the person’s 
history in a given cultural tradition (cf. Guimaraes and Simao 2017). Since each 
person is immersed in culture in a unique way, each one will interpret the other’s 
actions and discourses in their own manner, although limited to the possibilities of 
representing alterity present in the specific cultural field. The notions of myth and 
fantasms, as systems that organize personal meaning in culture, and the notion of 
corporeity, previously discussed through the notions of imitation, recursiveness, 
rhythm and ritual, indicate the mediations that myths and fantasms exert over sym¬ 
bolic actions, in their narrative and argumentative genres, expressed in language. 

The other’s symbolic actions, observed by the person, can serve as models for 
evaluating the possibilities and limits of their own actions. The meanings of the 
observed actions can be apprehended in empathic processes that, as previously dis¬ 
cussed here, are related to inhibitory processes, in people’s innate disposition to 
imitation. This opens space for intrapersonal simulations of others actions, includ¬ 
ing the evaluation of the meaning of these actions. The social relation enables the 
comparison between at least two realities that involve thought, will, expectations 
and desires. The comparative process, in turn, permits the resignification of the 
experiences in the course of actions undertaken at each instant. 
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Fig. 4.9 Different spaces of experience elaboration through contrasting images present in the 
myths of each culture. (Source: Adapted from Guimaraes 2016a) 


Figure 4.9, systematizes the different trajectories in which the references from 
each culture’s myths provide the images that guide perceptions and imagination 
concerning oneself and alterity, circumscribing distinct paths of the experience’s 
cognition. 

Myths are told in a polyphonic field in which the others’ voices, their different 
versions of the events and of the stories are present (Bakhtin 1986; Holquist 1990). 
The mythical narratives are expressed by people situated in different positions in the 
cultural field. Frequently, these positions anonymously compose the draft versions 
(Rommetveit 1979) of what is possible in terms of interpersonal relations. In all 
cases, a dialogue with these voices always involves the transformative process of 
appropriation and validation of the narrated contents. These, in turn, will become a 
part of the person’s affective schemes, as a subtext regulating the modes of acting at 
each new situation. 


Steps of Tuning in the Interethnic Relation 

Considering every people and every being as unique, social difference will be the 
foundation of our reflections about an indigenous psychology. The point here is that 
the coexistence effort in community life may give rise to some similarity in this 
context of uniqueness. Social relations are experienced as the dynamics of approach¬ 
ing and distancing between people and groups. This process channels the internal¬ 
ization of alterities, leading to the emergence of novelty. These novelties are 
expressed in the transformation of bodies that already existed and the emergence of 
new bodies, originated from social relations. This is the case of the birth of a baby 
in the formation of kinship. In this way, a baby born as a result of interpersonal 
bonding will never be a copy of its parents. In a certain way, the child, once born, 
must become a member of the group “it is a stranger, a guest, yet to be 
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consubstantiated” (Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006, p. 447). Consubstantiality con¬ 
cerns the community’s efforts to include the newly arrived. 

The relevance of personal interaction is illustrated in an anthropological experi¬ 
ence, which shows that, to indigenous people, knowledge is only meaningful for 
those who participate in social life 

[...] I discovered that much of the collected information from interviews from before 
watching the ritual were contradicted by the performance (when everything suddenly 
started to fit in). The same is true for other experiences in fieldwork. More than once I heard 
the ‘elders’ complain: “Why does she want to know this if she’s not going to live here?” or 
“Why do you want to know? You don’t understand!” (Lagrou 2007, p. 310). 

The community leads the process of becoming - that is, the semi-open involve¬ 
ment - oriented towards the future: “human existence depends on the control of the 
frontiers between phenomena and states of being to produce an equilibrium between 
fixity and fluidity, stability and transformation” (Lagrou 2007, pp. 29-30). 
Involvement is understood as a continuous process of articulation between images 
that may be “incorporated” or “de-corporated” in the I-other relations that lead to 
the emergence of novelty. 

The symbolic use of the body is an intense and significant part of the construc¬ 
tion of identities and the circulation of values: “bodies are created by relations and 
not vice-versa. In other words, bodies are the marks left in the world when relations 
run their course as they are updated” (Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006, p. 447). 
Memory and knowledge are inscribed in the body, built from perceptive experi¬ 
ences. The body gains objective meaning from the active subject, who uses paint¬ 
ings, food and sexual restrictions, perforations, etc., to mark their life experiences, 
individualizing the person. 

The notion of body I refer to is not strictly connected to anatomical or physiolog¬ 
ical dimensions. It is rather a cluster of affections and ways of acting that make up 
a habitus. Viveiros de Castro discusses the relation between body and habitus in 
perspectivism: 

[...] A body morphology is a powerful signifier for these differences in affection. 
Nevertheless, it may be deceiving: a human figure may be, for example, hiding a jaguar- 
affection. Therefore, what I am calling the body is not a synonym to a distinct physiology 
or a characteristic anatomy; it is a set of ways or procedures in being that constitute the 
habitus. There is a central plane between the formal subjectivity of souls and the substantial 
material nature of organisms. This plane is the body as a cluster of affections and capabili¬ 
ties and it is the origin of perspectives. Perspectivism is a bodily mannerism and is not 
related to relativism’s spiritual essentialism. The difference between bodies is only appre¬ 
hensible by others and from an outside view. For the person themselves, each type of being 
has the same form (the generic human form). Bodies are the way in which alterity is per¬ 
ceived as such (Viveiros de Castro 2002/2006, p. 380). 

Setton (2002) argues that the concept of habitus , in the sense proposed by 
Bourdieu, solves the dichotomy between exterior and personal reality, since it indi¬ 
cates the continuous and reciprocal dialogue between the two. In the framework of 
dialogical multiplication, the habitus is formed through the exchanges between dif¬ 
ferent subpersonal agencies within the body, and between them and the world. It is 
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seen in people’s narratives about themselves, in the space where narrated and 
embodied memories encounter each other. However, narratives are not the only sup¬ 
port for memory; it is also embodied, and can only be evoked in specific spatial- 
material symbolic settings. 

Figueiredo (1996/2013) relates the notion of housing (the term habitation comes 
from the Latin term habitus ) to the Greek notion of ethos. This last notion refers to 
the human ways of dwelling or inhabiting places that create an intelligible world. 
An ethnic group is, originally, a people who inhabit the world in a similar way, 
attending to each other and to the environment according to shared action patterns 
and understandings. Therefore, each culture proposes a distinct way of dwelling that 
gives sense to experiences—both the personal and socially shared. Figueiredo 
(1996/2013) states additionally that a serene and confident coexistence with others 
is a basic condition for enjoying, working, thinking, playing, and exploring the 
available social and cultural worlds and at the same time transforming them. This is 
a relevant dimension of human health that is not limited to forced social adjustments 
or individual convenience. 

Differences in the bodies in the social field, in turn, are always perceived from an 
external view, by somebody else. The skin is an important sign of the evident dis¬ 
junction between the I and the other. It is one of the main targets of the work of 
inscribing signs (through paintings or ornaments), together with abstinence prac¬ 
tices, nurturing habits and representations of social roles. The internalization of 
relations people establish with one another is understood as an appropriation of new 
skins (Lima 2005). This appropriation makes it possible to transit between different 
ways of being. At the same time, it demands an integrative effort in the field of pre¬ 
viously composed images that form a complex relational field. 

Ornaments and body paintings objectify, to the subject and to others, the unique 
organization made from the contact with multiple agencies that the subject finds 
throughout life. The body, in turn, is heterogeneous, as an arrangement that embod¬ 
ies the social context’s plurality. To understand the Amerindian person, Lima (2005) 
adopts the notion of fractality, created by Wagner (1991) to understand the 
Melanesians. The fractal person is formed through reciprocal engendering between 
people. In this way, the person is a divided entity with the common thread of infinite 
heterogeneous agencies (cf. Strathern 1991). Social life, in turn, consists in giving 
visibility to internal abilities in a process of representation of action potentials. 

Food prescriptions, body paintings and other interventions over the body consti¬ 
tute adequate ways of internalizing and externalizing alterity. The change in the 
body may come with reclusion. Among the Yawalapiti, who live in the Xingu 
Indigenous Reservation (State of Mato Grosso), “the being under construction is 
‘naked”. This nudity is characterized by existence in a generic body, such as the 
baby’s (Taylor 1984/1996), not yet unique, since it has no paintings or adornments. 
Incorporating certain signifying systems through physical markings allows the con¬ 
struction of a shared field of meanings. It involves name-giving and participation in 
relational dynamics that comprise a given tradition. This is a graphic, physical pen¬ 
etration of society in the body. This process interiorizes social structures (cf. Seeger 
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et al. 1979), but also frees the subject from the impositions of an external political 
order and from obedience to transcendent laws or divinities. 

The social being forges itself through ritualized participation and becomes an 
entity that complements society, from which it inherited collective values. For exam¬ 
ple, a person may refuse to follow the social model, standing apart from the group 
(Seeger et al. 1979). The asymmetry produced when the person repositions them¬ 
selves relative to the group creates a place of individual distancing that promotes 
reflections and the ability to guide or change social reality. Therefore, the deviating 
social roles, due to their undefined, border like characteristic, removed from recog¬ 
nizable social structures, are also those, which produce the shaman, the singer or the 
community leader. These prominent figures inhabit the border region between dif¬ 
ferent perspectives, each one created from specific corporal similarities. 

Willingness to listen to the other, in their difference, is the first step to initiate the 
interethnic dialogue. However, willingness alone does not guarantee the develop¬ 
ment of mutual understanding or partnerships. Once the challenge of being open for 
the other is overcome and the person allows themselves to face the disquieting expe¬ 
rience of lack of order and disarrangement of established meanings about the other 
in the form of prejudice and preconceptions, it is possible to create a temporary 
basis of shared referents. Once this is established, it is possible to elaborate the 
ruptures that emerged during the listening process. 

The shared affective basis starts being constructed when a common rhythm is 
found, by regularly listening to the other. The participation in repetitive rhythmic 
encounters produces expectations in the interlocutors. An initial expectation is that 
new encounters will come with regularity. When this expectation is confirmed, it 
leads to the emergence of a basic feeling of trust. Interlocutors will then start to fall 
into ordered positions in each other’s worlds. 

In this process, it is critical to assume an attitude in which the interlocutor’s dis¬ 
courses and gestures are incorporated through sembling (Baldwin 1906a), in col¬ 
laborative activities: doing things together, acting similarly, participate observing 
and expressing similarly, even if not identically. Through repetition, certain topics 
of conversation emerge that may lead to reflections and partnerships. Participation 
is a condition for psychologists to show communities that they can potentially con¬ 
tribute to finding solutions for demands. In the meanwhile, the psychologist also 
becomes familiar to the indigenous people. Participating in community life gradu¬ 
ally clarifies the intended paths for partnership with the newcomer (the 
psychologist). 

Figure 4.10 is a diagram of the interethnic tuning process, depicted as a series of 
steps promoted in the Amerindian Network’s dialogues. The horizontal wave line 
indicates the affective tuning process between the interlocutors, which qualitatively 
accommodates the possibilities of semiotic elaboration of the interethnic experi¬ 
ence. The steps shown in the diagram start from the acknowledgement of the coex¬ 
istence of diverse cultures in a pluriethnic society. The members of society are not 
always willing to interact with the diversity that surrounds them, but when this 
happens, it is possible to note a noisy background, a zone of dissonance that may be 
harmonized to a certain point. 
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Fig. 4.10 Steps of tuning in the interethnic relation. (Source: Translated from Guimaraes 2017, 
p. 209) 


In the diagram’s ascending line, representing the search for harmony between 
different cultural temporalities, I named the first step availability and openness to 
the other. In the second step, I indicate the regular availability that enables the emer¬ 
gence of expectations and trust in the relation. Each step in this path is moving 
further in the process of tuning with the other’s tune. In the third step, availability 
becomes selective, since certain subjects are approached from asynchronous start¬ 
ing points from the initial non-directive conversations. Selective availability also 
creates the conditions for coordinating projects. As familiarity with the psychologist 
increases, certain difficult subjects, such as the psychosocial vulnerabilities the 
community faces, start being discussed more consistently. 

This process moves towards establishing a regulated exchange of reciprocal 
affections and obligations between individuals , so that each one may, within certain 
limits, trust and count on some particular other’s presence (cf. Figueiredo 1996/2013, 
pp. 73-74). In this way, people may gain confidence to deal with intimate themes 
and also to share world views. 

In Fig. 4.10, the numbered steps denote a progressive development. However, the 
elaborations are bidirectional: at the same time certain themes are explored and 
projects evolve, the psychologist’s attention must not lose sight of themes that may 
deviate and point to new selectivity conditions. These alternative conditions may 
open new paths for collaborative action. The fourth step in the diagram shows an 
arriving point that I called the asymmetrical non-hierarchic availability. At this 
stage, the psychologist keeps a certain distance in the relation with their interlocu¬ 
tors, maintaining an alterity zone that sustains the psychologist’s possibility to 
occupy a new position and leave the one in which they have supposedly pre- 
established purposes for the encounter. The asymmetry happens because the psy¬ 
chologist does not merge with their interlocutor, since the participants in the relation 
equally contribute to reach the common purposes, reiterated at each new encounter 
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to check for possible equivocations in the always temporary understanding about 
the other. 


The Experience of Undergraduate Students in the Amerindian 
Support Network 


I will now discuss the reports written by some of the University of Sao Paulo stu¬ 
dents of the Indigenous Network about their visits to the communities. These reports 
are part of a preliminary discussion developed by the Amerindian Network’s team 
(Guimaraes et al. 2019), in which we aimed to identify the tensions experienced by 
the students in the relation with indigenous alterity and their efforts to elaborate the 
affective experience and tune in with the other. The names of the people and com¬ 
munities have been omitted, since the focus is the psychology students’ elaboration 
of their experience. 

Guimaraes and collaborators (2019) report that the activities of the Indigenous 
Network are followed by weekly supervisions with the professor. During supervi¬ 
sion sessions, we read and discuss texts related to the theoretical-methodological 
foundations of our work. This moment also involves planning the following visits to 
the communities, other activities, and evaluating the previous ones. Community 
visiting days are always scheduled in advance with the local leaders and the 
Network’s partners in the communities. In 2016, when the team did not spend the 
night at the communities, the professor and the students left the University around 
6:30 am, arriving at the communities around 11 am. The team members were then 
received by the leaders, had lunch and began the conversations. The return was 
programmed for 3:30 pm. After the visits, the students produced reports for the 
supervised collective discussion. 

Guimaraes and collaborators (2019) selected the following excerpt from Student 
1, who went on some visits: 

Student 01 (report excerpt from visit on March 17, 2016): When we arrived at the village, 
we met in a different place from the previous visits. I was amazed at the amount of people 
that were forming a circle for the scheduled conversation, most of them young. [The village 
cacique ] asked us to greet them one by one. After individual greetings, [the cacique ] 
explained to us that the young people were there because the elders wished to tell them 
about the indigenous reality in Brazil [so that] they could have the autonomy to lead their 
people in the future, inside and outside the Tekoa. [...] After our presentations, it was the 
young Guarani’s turn. They said their Guarani and Portuguese names, their ages [...]. I real¬ 
ized they were very shy but interested in the whole event [...]. After all the indigenous 
people presented themselves, [the cacique ] started to speak about the terrible conditions the 
village was in [...] and said that he planned to take a written document [to FUNAI]. [...] We 
offered to help and [...] started writing a first draft right then and there. It was interesting 
that, during the draft writing, more and more people showed up, each one remembering 
some specific problem, making the collective discomfort in relation to the village’s condi¬ 
tions evident. In the end, the [team’s] initial plan became secondary [...]. (Guimaraes and 
cols. 2019) 
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Student l’s report shows the team’s surprise to find a situation that diverged from 
their planned activities. Guimaraes and collaborators (2019) observed that in super¬ 
vised discussion, the students realized that the indigenous leaders geared the con¬ 
versations away from the previous agreements concerning projects and specific 
activities. With time, the team understood that the community wished to establish 
bonds on another basis and that certain temporary agreements were not, necessarily, 
a priority. In other student reports, some ideas seemed, at first, unusual or irrelevant 
to the work that should be done: playing football, swimming in the river, dancing 
inside or outside the Opy (ceremonial house), go for walks and get to know the 
places in the indigenous land. These actions sometimes seemed more important to 
people than the conversations about projects that could or would be done. The few 
hours spent in the village at each visit left the students with the impression that the 
work was not getting done from the fact that prepared plans were being consistently 
rejected in favor of other activities lead us to reflect about temporality and the need 
to tune the rhythms of the community to that of the University. 

In 2016, the Amerindian Network members started to spent the night when visit¬ 
ing the villages. After this, in the beginning of 2017, the visits were restructured in 
the following manner: the students would leave the university at around 1 pm and 
arrive at the community around 5 pm, where they would be received by community 
leader, leave their things in the Opy and participate in the japyxaka, the moment of 
public manifestations, from leaders, other indigenous people and visitors. This is 
also the moment for evaluating the community’s priorities, deliberating and plan¬ 
ning actions for the next day. Lastly, the team would prepare a collective dinner, set 
up camping tents and get ready for the night. The next morning, they would have a 
collective breakfast and then engage in the activities prepared with the community, 
including conversation circles, workshops, data collection, activities involving text 
production (documents, reports, publications), audiovisual editing and work on 
other materials previously defined. After lunch, the professor and students would 
say goodbye and return to the city. 

Guimaraes and collaborators (2019) selected the following excerpt from a stu¬ 
dent who spent the night at the village: 

Student 2 (report excerpt from visit on May 26-27, 2017): We arrived at the Tekoa at the 
night of the 26th. We spent some time in the meeting house, where the men smoked the 
petyngua [pipe]. All of us visitors presented ourselves and agreed with the [ cacique ] to 
discuss our common projects the next day. We then had dinner at the cacique's house [...] 
and spent time around the bonfire, hearing Guarani stories. Among these stories, many 
spoke of animals and the relations between natural beings, which frequently involved pred¬ 
ators. They also spoke of their individual views on the Guarani religiosity, which is very 
important according to them. [...] The next day, after breakfast, we went to the meeting 
house to talk about the Network’s actions and people’s proposals. (Guimaraes and cols 
2019) 

The report shows the way the communities usually deal with the team’s tasks and 
actions: there is a great effort to introduce the visitors to the cultural practices that 
guide tuning processes. This approach is an attempt to adjust the visitors’ bodies to 
a qualified listening concerning difficult issues. Guimaraes and collaborators (2019) 
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observed that spending the night in the communities created opportunities for new 
themes to emerge, since the team was not so worried about the time. They made 
themselves more available, in a bodily level, to the experience and non-directive 
exchanges with the other. 

Although many of the conversations were pleasant, Guimaraes and cols. (2019) 
noted that the dialogue framework in the communities, especially during the eve¬ 
ning japyxaka , at times promoted intense affections in the students, which were 
difficult to elaborate, as the following excerpt shows: 

Student 3 (report about the 2016 visits): The visits to the villages and the constant conversa¬ 
tions about the history of the indigenous peoples in Brazil made me question my own ori¬ 
gins. I am a white man, my parents are from the state of Bahia and came to Sao Paulo. But 
our knowledge about the family tree goes back only to Bahia and the clues as to an European 
ancestry, either Spanish or Portuguese. To the original peoples, it is as if they carried nature 
and matter in themselves. They step on their native soil, they see themselves as having the 
same color as the land. I, the son immigrants, who were themselves grandchildren of immi¬ 
grants, feel myself as a person full of “foreignness”, being a foreigner in one way in the city 
and a foreigner in another way in the villages. Interacting again with alterity makes me 
remember this indefinite anguish with no easy answers, which even led me to make an 
emotionally charged discourse in one of the visits where I spent a night. They invited us to 
stand up and speak in front of everybody and I was one of the first in our group. I was 
chocked and contaminated by the professor’s speech [...] who was the first to go. He talked 
about his connection to the Maxakali and his work’s motivations. Maybe I recognized 
myself in them and maybe I didn’t want to anymore. I saw myself once more as a foreigner 
and this caused anguish. (Guimaraes and cols. 2019) 

Guimaraes and collaborators (2019) discuss that being white, in the village, is, 
from a certain perspective, to carry in the body an oppressive ancestor. It reminds 
one of the common origin with the ancestors who invaded and explored the indige¬ 
nous lands and communities in the past, and who still do so today. However, when 
the white visitor is treated as a partner or ally - when, for example, the indigenous 
people feed him, when they have relaxed conversations with him about personal 
stories and myths, when they play, tell jokes, sing, dance, and let him sleep in the 
village - a window is opened to experience a reversion of the dehumanized images 
from both sides, to which people are used. That is, the experiences in the Amerindian 
Network update the encounter between the white and indigenous people in a differ¬ 
ent way from the disastrous reality that marks the last 500 years of history. Our 
activities deconstruct and reconstruct, in the scope of an indigenous-psychological 
work, the affections evoked by the bodies in relation, so they may appear in a more 
humanized manner to one another. A reverse psychology also happens during the 
meetings: the visitor’s subjectivity is questioned, demanding at times deep self¬ 
reflection about our place in history and in the present world. 

When people are available with their bodies and are asked to come forth and 
speak in a public, their bodies are observed and transformed. The anguish produced 
in this process is elaborated with time and with the team’s support, in the supervi¬ 
sion sessions at the university. 

Student 4 (report excerpt from visit on July 07-08, 2017): We arrived at the village after 
nightfall. I might have been tired from the trip. We took our things to the meeting house. 
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When we got there, there was an even more radical shift of environment. The smell and the 
visual aspect of the smoke that filled the entire space of the house, making the shaft of light 
more visible, the music and the chants in a language I do not know one bit, but that reverber¬ 
ated in me all the same. All these aspects created an atmosphere entirely different from my 
daily life. I was invaded by the smells, the smoke, the sound, the physical sensation of the 
sound reverberating in my body, all this struck me and paralyzed me. I became calm. I 
didn’t understand at all what was happening in the meeting house, I thought that maybe it 
was a healing ritual, I didn’t know for sure, I just observed and liked the sensation of calm¬ 
ness, that deceleration of my body, an almost meditative state, provoked not by silence, but 
by the excess of stimuli (scents, sounds, touch). I noticed some conversation between the 
group (the Network’s team] and some Guarani leaders. I listened a little to what they were 
saying, but soon realized I didn’t want to participate in the conversation, not even pay atten¬ 
tion to it. But I knew that was what I was supposed to do, I needed to become familiar with 
the issues, because it was my first visit. I made an effort and get closer, but I wasn’t willing 
to, I just listened, I didn’t feel like speaking and wouldn’t even know what to say. At some 
point, the cacique interrupted the conversation, saying he was too involved with the ritual 
happening behind my back and that he thought it was best that we leave the talk for the next 
day. I can’t deny I was relieved to hear it, because I wasn’t physically or mentally capable 
of engaging in such a serious conversation. I turned my attention again to the ritual, I 
danced with the women and felt very well, although I didn’t know exactly the reason or the 
meaning of the dance I was participating in. Since I was in a place where everything was 
new, about which I knew next to nothing, I followed my body. Surprisingly, the next day, 
we had a very profound conversation, with many inspired speeches, leaving me with the 
impression that there is a time for everything. (Guimaraes and cols. 2019) 

This report summarizes several issues discussed in this book. Guimaraes and 
collaborators (2019) note that the students were faced, at a certain moment, with 
limitations of verbal discourse concerning immersion and understanding of cultural 
processes. Being involved in certain ritualized experiences with the other signifi¬ 
cantly affects the body, making it possible to align points of view. The students 
report that the Amerindian Network’s visits produced ambiguous feelings in them 
concerning alterity. When the experience exceeded their preconceptions and preju¬ 
dices, they felt simultaneously the desire to approach and a certain fear of the other. 
The typical theoretical and practical education in psychology doesn’t prepare future 
professionals to handle significant exchanges with indigenous peoples. The skills 
required to be open to sharing a “common ground” with the other are not there. 
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Chapter 5 

Fourth Principle: Towards a General 
Psychology 


Check for 
updates 


The historical-philosophical foundations underlying contemporary psychological 
theoretical-methodological assumptions is grounded on the articulation of a double 
pronged point of view about psychology as a modem science: the genesis of novel 
human sociocultural experiences and the genesis of psychological ideas about these 
experiences. It is important to understand, historically, how empirical subjects, 
agents, became equipped with cultural-conceptual tools from which they create 
knowledge. These empirical subjects use the cultural-conceptual tools available in 
their tradition (in the sense of Gadamer’s Bildung). In this way, selected precursory 
philosophical and scientific reflections are revisited and transformed here. 

A combined analysis of historical-cultural and philosophical views is relevant 
considering that psychological theories and methods cannot be automatically 
applied to empirical facts or data, as positivist epistemologies assume. A fact only 
exists within a conceptual framework. Facts are produced or constructed by the 
researcher, who belongs to a specific scientific community. Given that each research 
community inhabits a world built from specific meanings, the knowledge they cre¬ 
ate is embedded in a particular set of interests and assumptions (cf. Figueiredo 
1 996/2013). Psychology emerges as a modern science in a highly complex historical- 
cultural context, in which conflicting interests and assumptions generate scientific 
knowledge. Psychology becomes progressively complex as a self-contradictory 
field, characterized by both fragmenting and unifying trends (Figueiredo 1989/2009). 
It brings us back to a discussion started in the first chapter of this book. 

Figueiredo (1989/2009) proposes that psychology develops, along the four cen¬ 
turies following the Renaissance, as the result of the rise and fall of the individual. 
Both movements generated a field of dispersion, where the different forms of psy¬ 
chological knowledge are grounded in different epistemic, ontological and ethi¬ 
cal bases. 

In the transition from the Middle to the Modem ages, “contemplative reason, 
unbiasedly oriented towards truth and conceived in the receptive mode of the empir¬ 
ical or rational apprehension of things, progressively gives place to instrumental 
reason and action” (Figueiredo 1989/2009, p. 13). The rise of the subject is part of 
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transformation in the forms of knowledge construction. In this process, the human 
being gradually encountered a world open to their curiosity and available to their 
intervention, in other words: a world that became an object of knowledge. 

To great measure, the abovementioned transition into instrumental reason is part 
of a series of socio-historical transformations produced during the Renaissance: the 
dismantling of the clear frontiers between feuds and the increasing relations between 
European societies; the encounter with the diversity of peoples in the recently- 
explored continents; the disorganization of the clear frontiers in European social 
hierarchy and in the clear distinction between center and periphery; the increasing 
permeability between cultures, languages and beliefs. Until then, European life was 
marked by the circular time of seasons, community rites, and transgenerational con¬ 
tinuity in people’s social positions. These transformations, while broadening the 
horizon of possibilities beyond the limited life of the feud, also brought confusion 
and fear in relation to the mixtures, contaminations and dispersions promoted by the 
encounter with difference. 

The radical transformations in the ways of life of the European man after the 
Renaissance period led to a series of attempts at reorganizing the world. Some 
examples are the reforms in the “political, theological, artistic, and scientific spheres 
and, furthermore, in the customs and forms of civility, among others” (Figueiredo 
1992/2007, p. 49. In the scientific debate surrounding the possibilities of knowledge 
construction, these reforms led to epistemological reflections and procedures for 
adequate knowledge construction: empiricism, which had a far reach in philosophy 
of British tradition, and rationalism, adopted in philosophies of French tradition. 

Empiricism focused on controlling all the characteristics of the subject that could 
obstruct the precise access to the truth about the things in the world (cf. Francis 
Bacon’s doctrine of the idols). In contrast to that, rationalism questioned human 
sensibility: only reason could provide an adequate basis for explaining the phenom¬ 
ena experienced by consciousness (cf. Descartes’ Discourse of Method). The 
method was expected to produce a pure epistemic subject, the source, foundation 
and guarantee of all certainties. This plenitude required radical autonomy, self trans¬ 
parency, unity and reflexivity. That way, the fully constituted subject should also be 
fully conscious of itself, coincident with itself and the absolute master of its own 
consciousness and will. The idea was to produce, through method, “a subject capa¬ 
ble of bringing the world before itself (of representing the world), capable of con¬ 
templating the world in an unbiased manner, without any interposed mediation. 
Free, therefore, from any risk of illusion” (Figueiredo 1989/2009, pp. 36-37). Both 
empiricism and rationalism, as epistemological references, consider the empirical 
subject as a factor of error. 

The reflections in the field of psychology integrate the efforts to conform the 
empirical subject to the demands of the epistemic subject. Psychological issues 
emerge in a contradictory position in modern philosophy. Psychology, as a project, 
reflects this contradiction: to sustain itself as a science, it must have a scientific 
method, which in turn requires controlling and regulating subjectivity. However, 
since subjectivity is the object of psychology, this science has to deal precisely with 
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that which escapes control and regulation, that which is purged out of modern sci¬ 
ence since it doesn’t fulfill its purposes. 

As a modern science, psychology aims to avoid subjective arguments, at the risk 
of being disqualified by logic or facts. Knowledge production and validation should, 
ultimately, result from the increment in the technical mastery over nature and from 
the subject’s supervision, self-control and self correction. These issues gave rise to 
epistemological and, mainly, methodological concerns, characteristic of our time, 
and, subsequently, to a project of psychology as the natural science of the subjective 
(Figueiredo 1989/2009, pp. 18-19). 

In the nineteenth century, psychology was still the natural science of the subjec¬ 
tive. It is then, however, that epistemological reflections start challenging the limits 
to natural sciences’ method of understanding human phenomena. Dilthey and 
Wildeband protagonized a part of this debate concerning nineteenth century’s scien¬ 
tific method, rejecting positivism and the defense of a single method for all sci¬ 
ences, natural or human. Contrary to methodological monism, Dilthey defended 
that the scientific method is not only one, but rather methods developed according 
to each specific type of experience. The experience of natural phenomena is differ¬ 
ent from the experience of cultural phenomena; the peculiarities of each type of 
experience should determine the method of scientific investigation (Rezende Junior 
2017, pp. 140-141). 

Dilthey defended that the natural sciences performed a type of amputation of the 
experience by removing the subjective element inherent to human experience, deal¬ 
ing only with its objective aspects. To handle the different types of experience, dif¬ 
ferent methods would be needed: while natural phenomena may be understood by 
establishing causal relations, human, moral and cultural sciences require a historical 
understanding. Windelband, in a critical dialogue with Dilthey, proposes a neokan- 
tian alternative for this methodological impasse. His proposal addresses the difficul¬ 
ties imposed by positivism, which was the dominant epistemology and presented 
deficiencies in the understanding of the phenomena of interest to the modern 
sciences. 

To Windelband, what distinguishes the different sciences and their respective 
methods is not experience, but the cognitive objectives of the investigator. These 
may be establishing general laws or understanding specific events and situations. 
Windelband (1980) proposes abandoning the division between the natural and the 
cultural sciences and adopting instead a new division. According to this new clas¬ 
sification, sciences devoted to creating general laws would be classified as nomo¬ 
thetic, with an analytical methodology, while those dedicated to understanding 
events would be classified as idiographic and would have a methodology of their 
own. The latter would aim to establish the organization and position of the event in 
the whole of a dynamic process. The sciences would not be defined as nomothetic 
or idiographic according to the content of the investigation; any object may be stud¬ 
ied according to one or another methodology, depending on the cognitive aim of the 
investigator. That is, it is possible to study physical and biological phenomena from 
a historical point of view, and to study human social phenomena aiming to establish 
general laws. 
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The articulation between nomothetic and idiographic perspectives is a challenge 
to contemporary cultural psychology, which aims to create general knowledge 
through the observation, analysis and interpretation of singular experiences. 


Psychology is a Self-Contradictory Field 

Vygotski, observing psychology’s diversity in the early twentieth century, aimed to 
unify the already highly dispersed field. His first step was to point out each psycho¬ 
logical school’s deficiencies relative to the project of a general psychology. Vygotski 
(1927/1991) raises the question of the common factor underlying all psychological 
phenomena, which makes them psychic facts, from dogs’ saliva secretion to the 
pleasure in tragedy [drama], from the lunacies of a mad man to the rigid calculations 
of a mathematician. The Russian psychologist points out that to traditional psychol¬ 
ogy, this common factor is that all such phenomena are psychic and are not physi¬ 
cally observable, being accessible only to the perception of those who experience 
them. To objective physiology, the common factor is that all these phenomena are 
facts of behavior that have a correlate in activity, reflex, and responses from the 
organism. Finally, to psychoanalysts, the common factor and the primordial one is 
the unconscious. Vygotski (1927/1991) concludes that these three answers establish 
three different meanings to general psychology and designate different study 
objects: the psychic and its properties; behavior; and the unconscious (p. 266). 

Vygotski’s conclusion about the diversity of study objects in psychology was 
that the discipline experienced a problem of dogmatism. Since each approach was 
impervious to other lines of thought, it was not a case of conflict between lines of 
thought or disciplinary schools, but distinct sciences. Another form of avoiding ten¬ 
sions in the contact with criticism in psychology is to adopt an eclectic posture. This 
approach attempts to integrate psychological concepts ignoring that they are con¬ 
nected to theories, and, therefore are not easily translatable or interchangeable. 
However, any description or reflection about facts is done through words. The word 
choice implies an underlying theory or system where the words find consistency. 

Lastly, Vygotski (1927/1991) identifies an opposition between materialism and 
idealism at the foundation of the differences between psychological schools. They 
could be classified according to this: on one side are the approaches associated to 
reflexology, a science that does not become a psychology, because predominantly 
ignores the relevance of psychic dimension when explaining human behavior; on 
the other, those associated to classical psychology and phenomenology, which does 
not become a true science, because lacks the explicative dimension for most of the 
human consciousness products. He recognizes the psychoanalytical efforts to inte¬ 
grate the psychic and biological dimensions through the theory of sexuality. He 
points out, however, that psychoanalysis fails to articulate sociocultural processes 
related, for instance, to class struggles in its theory. It is worth remembering that 
Vygotski’s writing takes place in a critical historical moment: it was the rise of 
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“historical dialectical materialism” (Marxism) and of the social and cultural events 
influenced by it. 

Vygotski (1927/1991) also considers Gestalt psychology’s attempt to integrate 
materialism and idealism insufficient. In this case, he questions the psychophysio- 
logical isomorphism, which reduces the psychic to the physiological, ignoring their 
differences or that they form a conflicting unity. 

Finally, Vygotski (1927/1991) proposes historical dialectical materialism as the 
structuring principle that could organize the diversity in psychology in a self¬ 
contradictory unit, marked by internal tensions that should be solved as the psycho¬ 
logical science develops. Psychology’s task does not require overcoming or 
eliminating previous theses, theoretical and methodological concepts, until then 
dispersed. Rather, it demands the search for principles capable of unifying this 
diversity in one single unit, on a new basis, encompassing all the previous scientific 
studies in the field: “this psychology of which we speak does not yet exist, it must 
be created and not by one school of thought alone” (p. 405). 

Vygotski’s project of a unified psychology never materialized. Psychology is 
still a field of dispersion and a self-contradictory unit that is not always dialecti¬ 
cally or dialogically articulated. The different schools of thought did not inte¬ 
grate in a recognizable unit, and psychology was not dismembered into distinct 
sciences. Throughout its history, psychology has always lacked an ultimate 
epistemological consensus through which the different schools of thought could 
interact. Criteria vary according to the study object and methodology. The dif¬ 
ferent schools of thought are grounded on different assumptions on the nature of 
psychological phenomena. The resulting professional practices focus on differ¬ 
ent psychological issues. This makes sense considering the diversity of ways of 
life of the contemporary subject, who cannot find a single criterion to create 
meaning from experience. Since psychology cannot be easily unified and the 
field continues to disperse, Figueiredo (1996/2013) has recently proposed 
another criterion for organizing the historical-philosophical foundations of psy¬ 
chological theories and methods. 

Figueiredo (1996/2013) mapped the subjectivation modes of modernity, from the 
late fifteenth century to the late nineteenth century. In this, he aimed to locate and 
describe the moments of gestation of the psychological space from certain aspects 
of “experience” that, in one way or another, were excluded from the field of the 
representation of people’s identities. Tracing a genealogy of the psychological 
space, Figueiredo (1996/2013) starts with the experiences inauguration of the exis¬ 
tential field in the Renaissance period. He then discusses the dominant forms of 
identity construction and self-representation, in the individual, collective and 
national spheres. Figueiredo (1996/2013) proposes to follow “the progressive con¬ 
solidation of a private sphere, but also the broadening of public controls” (p. 49). 

The person, previously shaped in a closed medieval society, was progressively 
confronted with the diversity of peoples and things. This diversity refers to the peo¬ 
ples who shared with medieval society a common ethos, rooted in the Greek-Roman 
and Judeo-Christian traditions, but also to radically different peoples, with foreign 
principles, values, norms of action and sociocultural ideals. 
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Elaborating these ruptures led to the constitution of the psychological space in 
the nineteenth century, which Figueiredo (1992/2007) characterized as the “terri¬ 
tory of ignorance” (p.147). In this space, three sets of ideas and practices coexisted, 
sometimes converging and others diverging, guiding the meaning constructions in 
personal and collective life: liberalism, romanticism and the disciplinary regime. 
Figueiredo (1992/2007) characterizes the psychological space as the territory of 
ignorance because “its nature is that of a space of the unknown. The coalition and 
conflict relations that constitute it survive in somewhat clandestine way (...) The 
lives lived in this space are fissured. Over them falls the veil of ignorance and obliv¬ 
ion” (p. 148) 

Fiberalism brought a set of illuminist values and practices. It espoused the ideal 
of a sovereign “I”, “with clearly defined, self-contained, self-controlled and self- 
known identities, capable of differentiating themselves from one another and of 
remaining invariant, despite the passing of time and change in conditions” 
(Figueiredo 1997/2007, p. 147). In this type of individualism, it is possible to pro¬ 
duce a clear separation between the private and public spheres. While in public life, 
“the laws, conventions, decorum and the principle of rationality and functionality” 
(p. 147) prevail, in private life, the “individual freedom is conceived as a territory 
free from external interference” (p. 147). 

Romanticism carried the “values of impulsive spontaneity, with frail identities, 
highly affected by the forces of nature, of collectivity and history that make them¬ 
selves known from the ‘inside’ and are not imposed by habit or civilized conve¬ 
nience” (p. 147). Acknowledging these forces and their power leads psychology to 
the “restoration of man’s contact with the pre-personal, pre-rational and pre-civilized 
origins of the “I”, with the elements of bestiality, of childhood, etc.” (p. 147). Human 
development is thus seen as “marked by crises, experiences of disintegration, sick¬ 
ness, madness and death”, posing a limit to the illuminist ideas of the identitarian 
unity of the individual. 

Fastly, the disciplinary sphere encompasses the “new technologies used to exer¬ 
cise power, both those focused on recognizing and manipulating identities through 
logical, functional, administrative reason as well as those that target the frail identi¬ 
ties, which may be manipulated through calculated evocation of suprapersonal 
forces” (Figueiredo 1992/2007, pp. 147-148). It comprises the idea of restricting 
individual behavior to create order in the social field according to the power inter¬ 
ests of subordinating individual freedoms. The liberal, romantic and disciplinary 
ethics are not viable alternatives, since they exclude a significant part of the indi¬ 
vidual experience. A simple eclectic combination of them would not suffice either 
(Figueiredo 1996/2013, p. 90-91). 

Psychological theories and systems come from a two-fold concern of the empiri¬ 
cal sciences, swinging between general laws to specific events. This distinction 
seems to characterize what Figueiredo (1989/2009) establishes as the scientific and 
romantic bases of psychology’s theories and methods. The author’s scientific matrix 
is subdivided in nomothetic-quantifying, atomist-mechanicist, and functionalist 
matrixes, the latter being yet subdivided in nativist and environmentalist branches. 
The psychologies that correspond to these matrixes are, however, all concerned with 
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establishing general laws. The romantic matrixes, conversely, question the possibili¬ 
ties of conforming man to scientific systems. They introduce, in the scope of a cri¬ 
tique of philosophy and modern science, the excesses, supposedly present in nature 
and tradition, which may not be socially regulated or known through instrumen¬ 
tal reason. 

Figueiredo (1989/2009) points out that the post-romantic matrixes, structuralism 
and phenomenology, presented alternative methodological and epistemological per¬ 
spectives. They each aim to avoid the risk of inconsistency and irrationalism, inher¬ 
ited from the excesses of romantism, in approaching the psychological projects. 
However, in the historical-cultural process that produces the matrixes of psycho¬ 
logical thought, Figueiredo identifies a self-contradictory pattern, in which, “from 
any standpoint in this space, there will always be some part in the shade” (p. 50). 

Each psychological matrix occupies a particular spot in the territory of igno¬ 
rance, the psychological space, as does any identity that takes shape within it. 
Nevertheless, each psychological theory must be able to establish a connection 
between the held of phenomena and its own metaphenomena, that is, they must be 
able to face direct experience, without falling into naive empirism. They must aim 
to understand the hidden meanings of the direct experience and the conditions that 
make it possible. In other words, each psychological theory should, first of ah, aim 
for fundamental alliances and conflicts between liberalism, romanticism and the 
disciplinary regime. But they should also go beyond, and strive to understand the 
relations between self representations and self experience, the held of the unknown, 
which resists knowledge. The particular solution each psychological theory hnds in 
this scope dehnes its ethos, that is, “the place it offers man as we approach the end 
of the century” (Figueiredo 1996/2013, p. 52). 

Figueiredo (1996/2013) proposes a task for the contemporary psychologies, 
which consists in gradually including new experiences in their conceptual develop¬ 
ments. It is also relevant to establish the relations between theory and method con¬ 
struction and the historical-cultural positions that characterize our society. 

Reading Figueiredo (1996/2013), I ask myself whether it is possible at ah to push 
psychology beyond the scope of liberalism, romantism, and the disciplinary regime. 
In Vygotsky’s understanding, mentioned before in this text, a new psychology 
would come from the solution of the social tensions of the industrial bourgeois 
society. A new man, born from a new society would require a new psychology, with 
foundations coherent with the new context. 

But which type of psychology could be consistent in the contemporary society, 
where populations with distinct ways of life coexist? I understand that including 
cultural diversity in psychology demands a new genealogy. This genealogy aims to 
include issues generated within societies that are distinct from the modern ones. 
This is only possible from an ethical standpoint that includes new subjects, their 
words and thought systems, in theory and method construction. I assume this may 
happen as more psychologists from different cultural backgrounds graduate, partici¬ 
pate in the academic life, who will then offer their points of views in the dialogue 
with the established knowledge from the scientific psychologies. 
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In our research and experience in university community service with indigenous 
individuals and communities, I realize that we must understand, besides psycholo¬ 
gy’s contradictions, the subjectivation processes that take place beyond the fissured 
ethos of modern man. In this way, including other peoples and their reflections on 
psychological theories and practices broadens, even more, the territory of ignorance 
that characterizes the psychological space. 

New paths of subjectivation coexist with the fissured ethos of modernity and the 
different traditions worldwide are not late versions of closed, pre-modern societies, 
destined to fade away or integrate into the modem project. This apparently obvious 
assertion may open space for new psychological reflections and a complexification 
of the field. I understand that this is an important task for the indigenous psycholo¬ 
gies , which is progressively encountering new foundations for psychological 
thought and practice in distinct traditions and ways of inhabiting and conceiving 
the world. 


The Researcher’s Tradition and its Limits for Knowledge 
Construction 

The researcher’s cultural position is embedded in the academic environment, 
marked by the experience in the educational system and the school logic, since most 
people in academic environments were mainly socialized in schools. The school is 
responsible for the promotion of a culture “ruled by an epistemic courthouse” 
(Figueiredo 1996/2013, p. 46), produced in modernity. This culture aimed to create 
a new man, identified with the epistemic subject, free from any risk of illusion. The 
school is responsible for reproducing dominant values and at the same time for 
creating the conditions to overcome these same values through critical thinking. 

Despite the current far reach of schooling, to this day, the streets and neighbor¬ 
hood are the “school of life” for many children in large cities worldwide, and oral 
transmission is still the main practice of many peoples who resist schooling. 
Currently, large-scale transformations are changing the ways of life of different 
societies as never before. These are violent changes in different spheres of life: 
intercultural, economic, family and work relations, among others. Such transforma¬ 
tions have altered, even if at a slow pace, the structure of schools and universities, 
which are forced to adapt in different ways. Considering that the school reproduces 
social relations, it may also be a source of social transformation: whether adjusting 
to specific social settings or stimulating peoples consciousness regarding the pres¬ 
ent context, it may guide the development of its members. 

In the 1960’s, French philosopher Althusser proposed that the school was the 
main social institution responsible for reproducing social relations (Moura and 
Guimaraes 2013). Althusser (1969/1980) pointed out the social and material repro¬ 
duction of exploitative capitalist social relations, focusing on the historically con- 
flictive construction of social institutions. The school, as an ideological apparatus, 
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promotes certain perspectives on human life, starting with the distinction between 
nature and society. As children acquire skills and knowledge in school, they also 
learn “the rules of good behavior”, “rules of moral, civil and professional con¬ 
science”, “submission to the status quo” (p. 127) and the “the ability developed by 
the agents of exploitation and repression to manipulate correctly the dominant ide¬ 
ology” (p. 128). 

School’s socializing role derives from other, older institutions that historically 
occupied the role of affectively and intellectually forming youth: family, church, 
professional organizations, the army and so on. Moura and Guimaraes (2013), con¬ 
sider Aries’ (1962) classical work on the history of childhood in Western societies. 
Until the nineteenth century, childhood involved transgenerational knowledge 
transmission. Until then, there was no standardized social institution to train chil¬ 
dren. Specific knowledge and skills were usually transmitted by adults who gave 
children small chores, which progressively grew in complexity. 

Aries (1962) emphasized the participation of older children in adult life: children 
socialized with older people in their family or from other homes and learned from 
personal contact and from performing practical activities under adult instruction. 
There was no place for school, except in cases of clerical or artistic education. Few 
technical abilities were taught by people with an expertise. It was only in the nine¬ 
teenth century that the Nation-States began guiding and financing the educational 
systems (Patto 1990/2008). This happened at the same time as the dramatic consoli¬ 
dation of social transformations that had been taking place for the last decades: the 
unification of independent, expansionist nations, which demanded the imposition of 
common language, habits and ways of life. 

The school was progressively seen as humanity’s salvation (Moura and 
Guimaraes 2013), with the mission to promote national unification through a merg¬ 
ing of people from different social origins, races and beliefs (Patto 1990/2008). This 
mission was based on two assumptions: first, a firm philosophical stand on the 
power of scientific reason to organize society. Schooling could propagate knowl¬ 
edge, spreading scientific values throughout social groups, substituting the univer¬ 
sal Christian orientation with a new systematic basis for human knowledge. The 
second is a utopic assumption about school, which saw it as a tool for promoting 
equal opportunities for all people, overcoming social inequality. 

The school was responsible for an inversion in the world population’s literacy, 
which remained, until 1870, mostly illiterate. In the mid nineteenth century, school 
became (1) a means for achieving prestige and social mobility towards the upper 
classes; (2) a means to promote technological development, intended to rationalize 
and speed up industrial production; and (3) for the working class, a false expectation 
of social ascension, in an increasingly polarized society (Patto 1990/2008). 

Aries (1962) points out that school silenced childhood with an increasingly 
severe disciplinary system that culminated, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu¬ 
ries, in the absolute enclosure of the boarding schools. Children lost their freedom 
to be amongst adults. Punishments formerly reserved to convicts from the lower 
segments of society started reaching children also. In a paradoxical counter¬ 
movement, the eighteenth century saw the rise of an obsessive love for children. 
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Moura and Guimaraes (2013) show that discipline was necessary in a society 
that demanded qualified professionals and adequate attitudes for the new labor set¬ 
tings of factories. The adult should be able to accept “a regular, uninterrupted work 
rhythm” (Patto 1990/2008, p. 23), that is, the necessary rhythm for industrial devel¬ 
opment. At the beginning of industrialization, technical specialization was pro¬ 
moted in large companies’ technical schools. For the wealthier social classes, the 
schooling period could promote, besides basic knowledge and discipline, good rela¬ 
tions between the youth from the same economical elite, isolating them from other 
social classes. Furthermore, by institutionalizing childhood, adults saw themselves 
free from the concerns of fatherhood and motherhood. 

Aries (1962) emphasizes school’s highly reproductive role, collaborating in the 
creation of behavioral and thought patterns in accordance with the new social order. 
Classical liberalism, defended by seventeenth and eighteenth century philosophers 
and economists, was the political ideology of the bourgeoisie. The historian points 
out that both games and schools, initially common to all society, became connected, 
in the eighteenth century, to a class system. Furthermore, liberal philosophy 
defended that individual talent should be the criterion for social stratification. This 
view, together with nationalism , made the bourgeoisie class the representative of the 
national interests (Patto 1990/2008). Social, cultural and personal differences were 
seen as abstract measures and the economical criterion became central for classify¬ 
ing people: “the concepts of family, of class and, maybe, in other places, the concept 
of race, appear as manifestations of the same intolerance to diversity, the same insis¬ 
tence in uniformity” (p. 415). 

The standardization of childhood left its marks in cultural development. 
Schooling, higher education and research consequently have a limited reach, strug¬ 
gling with themes related to the diversity of forms of living and expressing oneself, 
ethnical and cultural plurality, and knowledge beyond the scope of the European 
traditions. 

One of the basic stages of academic-scientific research involves delimiting a 
research problem through an enunciation that presents and justifies the theme cho¬ 
sen for study. This delimitation is created by articulating meanings from the cultural 
field, experienced by the researcher. The research problem, as any other enunciation 
in the dialogical sense of the term, is unique; it is expressed by someone with a 
particular affective sensibility, purposes and curiosities, in a given historical-cultural 
context. I understand, however, that if the future researchers are trained within a 
standardizing perspective, children and youth will have few opportunities for trail¬ 
ing innovative paths in knowledge development. Despite this, we know changes and 
adaptations are taking place in educational institutions towards different paths from 
the ones professed by formal education in the late nineteenth century, even if their 
impact and application is limited. 
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School’s acceptance as the main teaching environment took place in the nineteenth 
century, when psychology was also consolidated as a modern science. Then, evolu¬ 
tionist views on society, knowledge and human development predominated both in 
psychology and schooling pedagogy. Ideas from the illuminist philosophy of the 
previous centuries were introduced, in this period, in the modern social sciences. 
They claimed the modern human beings had evolved culturally and biologically in 
relation to their phylogenetic origins, fundamentally due to the development of the 
brain’s intellectual ability: 

Theorists of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment tended to think of human history as the 
story of man’s rise from primitive savagery to modern science and civilization. The idea that 
human reason would rise and eventually triumph over the brute forces of nature was the 
centerpiece of their philosophy. Yet they were also committed to the doctrine that all human 
beings, in all places and times, share a common set of basic intellectual capacities, and in 
that sense may be considered equal. This was the doctrine of the ‘psychic unity of man¬ 
kind’ . Differences in levels of civilization were attributed to the unequal development of 
these common capacities. It was as though allegedly primitive peoples were at an earlier 
stage in the pursuit of a core curriculum common to humankind as a whole. In short, for 
these eighteenth-century thinkers, human beings differed in degree from other creatures 
with regard to their anatomical form, but nevertheless were distinguished in kind from the 
rest of the animal kingdom in so far as they had been endowed with minds - that is with the 
capacities of reason, imagination and language - which could undergo their own historical 
development within the framework of a constant bodily form (Bock 1980: 169, Ingold 
1986: 58). 

The immediate impact of Darwin’s theory of human evolution, as set out in The Descent 
of Man, was to subvert this distinction. The scientist and the savage, Darwin insisted, are 
separated not by the differential development of intellectual capacities common to both, but 
by a difference of capacity comparable to that which separates the savage from the ape. 
‘Differences of this kind between the highest men of the highest races and the lowest sav¬ 
ages’, he wrote, ‘are connected by the finest gradations’ (Darwin 1874: 99). And these dif¬ 
ferences were, in turn, a function of the gradual improvement of a bodily organ, the brain 
(1874: 81-2). Throughout human history, the advance of civilization was supposed to 
march hand-in-hand with the evolution of the brain - and with it the intellectual and moral 
faculties - through a process of natural selection in which ‘tribes have supplanted other 
tribes’, the victorious groups always including the larger proportion of ‘well-endowed men’ 
(1874: 197). This was Spencer’s ‘survival of the fittest’. The hapless savage, cast in the role 
of the vanquished in the struggle for existence, was sooner or later destined for extinction. 
(Ingold 2004, pp. 210-211) 

This type of reasoning was used to categorize the different peoples in stages of 
the civilizatory process. In psychology, it led to the overestimation of the cognitive 
aspects of human development. Comparing the cognitive ability of learning increas¬ 
ingly abstract operations was the form of classifying people in educational institu¬ 
tions and justifying social inequalities between peoples, cultures, communities and 
families. 

From the notion that the empirical subject was historically subjected to the epis- 
temic subject (cf. Figueiredo 1989/2009, 1996/2013), I proposed the notion of the 
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epistemic self. This notion is an attempt to articulate the constitutive dimensions of 
the self, previously discussed in this book, to the privileged intellectual develop¬ 
ment in the school and academic contexts. Figure 5.1, illustrates the notion of the 
epistemic self, which is instrumental to knowledge construction. This process has 
affective grounds, founded on the experience of regular and irregular exchanges 
between the person and their world. Elaborating experience through abstract lan¬ 
guage starts with narratives, which are communicated and transformed in culture. 
Myths hold the fundamental beliefs and contrasts from which affections may be 
elaborated. Logical and rational critique is at the basis of Western philosophies; 
Greek philosophy emerges from rational thought on myths, which were considered 
experience narrated in the form of reports. Myths were thus transformed into argu¬ 
mentative discourse. Western philosophy is at the foundation of the modern sci¬ 
ences and relates to their methods for knowledge validation. 

School disseminates Western culture and scientific knowledge; it cultivates indi¬ 
viduals through ritualized regulation of the body and by ideologically imposing the 
value of scientific and philosophical knowledge for people’s lives. Perceptions and 
imagination are circumscribed to pre-established references, with a narrow margin 
for singularization. But school is not only the territory of the culture ruled by an 
epistemic courthouse , characteristic of modernity (cf. Figueiredo 1996/2013). Other 
aspects of the cultural field participate in disciplining bodies and minds towards the 
values that constitute the psychological space, as, for example, the liberal values 
discussed by Althusser (1969/1980) and Patto (1990/2008). School, the main social¬ 
izing institution in the contemporary world, performs interventions on the minds 
and bodies of children, youth and adults. It creates a field of tensions between 
individualization and socialization. Since society and culture are heterogeneous, the 
school should also comprise heterogeneous paths of meaning construction. In this 
way, other paths of development for the self could emerge. 


Affective exchanges 



Linguistic elaboration 


Rational critique 


Methodological 

operations 


Fig. 5.1 The epistemic self of the empirical subject. (Source: Translated from Guimaraes 2017, 
p. 127) 
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When cultural heterogeneity is allowed in the school environment, other routes 
for the cultivation of the self are experimented and articulated to the available 
socializing fields. This way, they are also legitimized in the collective culture. In 
several schools, for example, religious education still coexists with secular scienti- 
ficist understandings of the world. It involves knowing religion, but also experienc¬ 
ing faith. This can be seen, from the point of view of the self’s development in 
culture, as a slightly different route from that of the scientific knowledge. Another 
route in the heterogeneous school environment involves the discipline and cultiva¬ 
tion of the body according to culturally established criteria of efficiency in sports 
and beauty. Additionally, controlled cultivation of aesthetic criteria can be highly 
valued in certain school environments, which promote artistic fruition and produc¬ 
tion. In each route for the self’s development, whether the epistemic, religious, 
artistic or another, the parameters for perception and imagination are altered accord¬ 
ing to the expectations on the person’s action potentials. 

Cultivation routes’ heteregeneity leads us to think that the person is not mono- 
lithically or monologically constituted according to a single predictable pattern. 
Each person is also internally heterogeneous and their self reflects the unique way 
in which they were able to articulate, in their life trajectories, aspects from the 
different cultural routes for development. This internal heterogeneity can be seen as 
layers of the self, personal zones of experience related to the person’s different 
routes of development. 

Figure 5.2 illustrates the assimilation and accommodation of a set of ritualized 
cultural experiences, from which the layers of the self emerge as distinct routes for 
development. By articulating mythical themes, the self develops rational-logical 
critique, the ability to disorganize meanings and create art or, yet, rhetoric skills 


/ 



Fig. 5.2 Layers of the self. (Source: Translated from Guimaraes 2017, p. 128) 
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typical of devotional or political discourse, among infinite other possible paths. The 
present systematization opens the possibility to understand that other trajectories, 
more or less distinct from the dominant cultural channeling, may emerge and be 
negotiated in the school environment and in culture in general. These alternatives 
may rip apart and enrich even further the multifaceted soil of meaning elaboration 
and development of the self. 

I will discuss some considerations from the research project 1 of Marilia Antunes 
Benedito, whose goal was initially to understand indigenous students’ thoughts on 
what it is to be indigenous nowadays. The research aimed to identify the symbolic 
resources (Zittoun 2006) used by the students to support their ethnic identity in the 
urban context and how they evaluated the possible differences between their world¬ 
views and those of the elders from their communities. Semi-structured interviews 
were conducted with five indigenous university students. The interviews were 
filmed and transcribed for posterior analysis, with the participants’ consent, as 
required by the National Council of Ethics in Research. Part of the results of this 
study is published (Guimaraes and Benedito 2018). 

We selected excerpts from the participants’ answers that we considered signifi¬ 
cant for discussing the tensions experienced by the students in relation to the ethnic- 
cultural ways of life, ideas and values from their communities and life in the urban 
context, as well as higher education. All the participants resided, at the time of the 
interview, in urban areas and were enrolled in a university at the state of Sao Paulo. 
For ethical reasons, the names, ethnic groups and universities of the participants 
were omitted, as well as other information that could compromise anonimity. For 
the present discussion, I will take excerpts from two of the five conducted interviews. 

The first selected excerpt is from Participant B, belonging to an ethnic group 
from the Brazilian Northeast: 

So, actually, it’s what I said to you last time. It’s like that to me still, before it was very 
confusing, because, at the same time, the Catholic Church is very present at the village. As 
I said, there’s a church at the center of the village, the center of the village is a catholic 
church, so the very name of the village is [a name with a catholic reference], isn’t it? I think 
there’s even a historical issue which I don’t completely master to say why it is called that 
way, but I believe there’s an influence, you know, in the issue of Catholicism and so you can 
see it’s remarkable that all indigenous people worship Catholicism a lot, but they didn’t lose 
their own rituals ... As I said, my grandmother, for example, and my grandfather, they are 
fervent Catholics. They go to church every Sunday, my grandmother is involved in pastoral 
care, has always been, even in coming here to the city, but at the same time, my grandfather, 
he never stopped chanting the songs, when someone comes to talk about the indigenous 
people, he gets his maracd and sings. And when they go there, they participate in the rituals. 
There are some rituals that are particular of this ethnic group. The tore itself, which is 
common to other ethnic groups, which is a dance, and they do it, they participate. And it’s 
like that, to Catholicism, I think it is a point of some conflict, isn’t it? If a priest for example, 
sees a catholic doing ... participating in the rituals, he will say the person is not a catholic, 
because they are rituals of those who believe in the Enchanted, aren’t they? They don’t wor¬ 
ship only ... one God, you know? The Holy Trinity, no. They believe there are other deities, 


1 The project has been supported by University of Sao Paulo scholarship program (Programa 
Unificado de Bolsas, 2014-2015). 
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and so, that the indigenous people ... can make this link, of Catholicism with their own ritu¬ 
als, and that later on I found this very beautiful. So, because even if there was an influence 
that I think that, there’s no way, they resisted in some way, I think maintaining the rituals is 
a form of resistance. Showing that, in spite they were opened and many characteristics of 
the ethnic group were lost, the ritual is a powerful thing. [...] So, I think it is really impor¬ 
tant to show that the dominant church is not the only religion, all are and deserve respect, 
even if they are opposite things. If those indigenous people managed to ... unify these two 
things and be well, continue worshiping ...what they believe in, I think that is important. 
(Guimaraes and Benedito 2018, p. 579 

The ambiguity of being or not being indignenous, expressed here in a singular 
way, in the psychological sphere, shows the social condition of the participant’s 
ethnic group, since colonization introduced changes in their ways of life. The efforts 
to articulate distinct historical-cultural trajectories happen in different levels of the 
experience of ethnic self-affirmation, and they produce cultural hybrids. Participant 
B talks, among other themes, of personal interaction as a condition for ethnic 
acknowledgement and self-affirmation, indicating the internalization of social con¬ 
flicts regarding this issue. Experiencing prejudice, on the one hand, and ethnic affir¬ 
mation, on the other, produce tensions that tend to reach a solution in the encounter 
with a narrative about the historical trajectory of their ethnic group and family, as 
well as through the aesthetic fruition of their culture of belonging, or strive to belong 
to. We may identify, furthermore, efforts to integrate and maintain two ontologies: 
the ontology related to the search for identity rather than contradiction, notably 
present in Judeo-Christian tradition, and the possibility, from the indigenous tradi¬ 
tion, to allow the coexistence of opposites, by means of a religiosity that embraces 
diversity. 

The second selected excerpt is from Participant C, belonging to an ethnic group 
from the Brazilian Amazon: 

Look ...when I’m in my community, they ... don’t receive me in a university kind of way. 
Arriving there I say ... “I’ll be like the indigenous people who left here and came back the 
[same] way.” Only the way we work is different, you know? In this case, you arrive with 
some knowledge ..., you try to clarify it for them, and then they understand, you know? So, 
they see that we are pursuing something. 

[...] 

Maintaining and keeping both, because ... It’s like, many times [someone] says “oh, today 
the native is not like in the old days,” that time is already gone, isn’t it? They already know 
how it was before. Because many times ... there are [people] who [say] in the interview “oh, 
but do natives walk around naked inside the village?” People, that’s long gone! 

[...] 

So we say this: since time is, since technology is advancing and we are trying to keep up 
too, because if we don’t keep up who will [do it] for us too, you know? It’s complicated. I 
say this: in general, I think we’ll try, to keep up, you know? We see it this way. We’re trying 
to make it happen. Like in my community, I’m... going, following both. Neither leaving the 
culture, nor the other side. So, I’m following my rhythm. (Guimaraes and Benedito, p. 581) 

According to Participant C, ethnic belonging seems to indicate the possibility of 
freely moving about in community life (Guimaraes and Benedito 2018). Borders are 
more permeable and less perceptible in a familiar situation, enabling the participant 
to make an interethnic mediation of the ‘knowledge’ acquired in the academic envi- 
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ronment. The efforts from the indigenous people towards participating in the univer¬ 
sity environment in the urban context also indicate the possibility of welcoming 
diversity in the forms of knowing the world (Guimaraes and Benedito 2018). 
Interethnic mediation of knowledge impacts people and communities. In this sense, 
welcoming alterity becomes the condition for strengthening ethnic self-affirmation. 
It depends on sophisticated skills for handling multiple perspectives, presented in 
interethnic situations. There is a need to establish coexistence between traditional 
and academic knowledge. Participant C’s conciliatory effort is similar to Participant 
B’s speech concerning their culture’s conciliation between Catholic religiosity and 
the belief in the Enchanted. The ability to promote coexistence, to “keep both”, as 
Participant C says, is possible by maintaining a unique rhythm of attention that 
enables an autonomously regulated alternation between life in the urban and com¬ 
munitarian contexts. 

The indigenous presence in the cities is not recent, given that the first Brazilian 
urban populations were settled in traditional indigenous territories, in the same 
place or close to their communities. These cities benefitted from indigenous knowl¬ 
edge and work force. The indigenous peoples were strategically baptized as “blacks 
of the land” and enslaved, since indigenous slavery was forbidden by the church and 
the colonial State (cf. Monteiro 1994). The indigenous ways of life were reorga¬ 
nized in colonial villages and they were transformed into rural or urban workers. In 
this process, promoted by religious missionaries and later by the Brazilian State, 
their cultural bonds were intentionally concealed. 

The miscegenation and whitening of the Brazilian population was, until the sec¬ 
ond half of the twentieth century, a political project that intentionally and violently 
obliterated historical memory of the millenary languages and cultural practices of 
the original peoples. With the Federal Constitution of 1988, indigenous popula¬ 
tions’ rights were legally acknowledged. However, there is a great distance between 
this recognition and the effective enforcement of these peoples’ rights. In this con¬ 
text, the present indigenous migratory movement towards the cities must be under¬ 
stood as part of a colonial and post-colonial historical process that involves the 
relations between the Brazilian society and the original peoples. Nonetheless, the 
meanings the indigenous peoples attribute to their displacements is still largely 
ignored. 

A study conducted with 402 indigenous residents of five Brazilian capitals 
(Venturi and Bokany 2013) showed that 68% of the interviewed participants claimed 
having left their communities for economic reasons (search for work, money, better 
life conditions, access to goods, etc.). Social and family reasons, such as reuniting 
with family members or marriage were also significantly mentioned, as well as the 
search for medical care and land conflicts. However, one of the strongest reasons for 
migration, claimed by 27% of the participants, was the search for education (32% 
claimed this was one of the best things offered by the city), and access to the univer¬ 
sity was one of their goals (Venturi and Bokany 2013). 

Indigenous leaders and movements understand activism must take their fight 
inside the State’s representative and operational agencies. To do so, they believe it 
is necessary to dominate Eurocentric forms of knowledge, not only the language, 
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but mathematics, technical-scientific knowledge, social sciences, law, among oth¬ 
ers. Pursuing academic knowledge is also connected to the need to manage their 
territories, strengthen the communities’ autonomy, legitimate their own views on 
development and potentiate their possibilities of social intervention inside and out 
of the communities. (UFRGS 2013, p. 129-130). 

Parallel to the images and discourses that stripped the indigenous peoples from 
their role as historical subjects, the communities are, slowly, passing from a long- 
lasting invisibility to a protagonist role in intellectual and political movements with 
strong indigenous participation (Almeida 2012). In spite of this, schooling rates in 
indigenous populations in urban areas is still extremely low: only 2% of the partici¬ 
pants in Venturi and Bokany’s (2013) survey had concluded higher education. 

Two expectations seem to exist among the indigenous populations concerning 
higher education: first, the university is seen as the means for acquiring knowledge 
that is valued by the Eurocentric society to be used for the benefit of their communi¬ 
ties. But other positions in the indigenous movement demands higher education 
guided by intercultural dialogue: 

The post-contact historical movement forced our peoples to systematically adapt to the 
“knowledge of the whites”, but the inverse never happened. Our knowledge is treated as 
cultural heritage, as if all those who have this knowledge were extinct. They mention the 
indigenous peoples’ contribution to Brazilian culture, but restrict these contributions to a 
few words from the native languages incorporated in Portuguese. The universities contrib¬ 
ute to perpetuating this movement when indigenous issues are only approached in anthro¬ 
pology, history, linguistics, and ethnology classes. Medical school has also much to learn 
with our peoples’ knowledge in the prevention, treatment, and cure of illness. Engineering, 
agronomy, pedagogy, architecture and so many others could also learn, in a plural exchange. 

But it is easier to silence and ignore than to learn from the different, who is treated in the 
Brazilian culture as the inferior (Fernandes 2007, p. 11). 

Indigenous peoples also seek to revert the asymmetries in their relation with the 
Brazilian society by redefining legitimacy criteria for scientific knowledge. 
Formerly, this fight was directed to confronting the missionaries’ religious discourse 
that aimed to convert the indigenous peoples to Christianity, as we see in some 
research participants’ accounts. Recently, the fight gained a new focus: the suppos¬ 
edly scientific discourse must be appropriated to revert its colonial role and block its 
destructive influence over the indigenous views. 

According to this approach, indigenous student movements have created narra¬ 
tives that guide the relation and dialogue with their universities: 

[...] We have to highlight the importance of this meeting [1st National Meeting of 
Indigenous Students] as a form of giving more visibility to the indigenous students inside 
the educational institutions. This allows not only non-indigenous students and professors to 
get to know and recognize the existence and the presence of these students in the academic 
space but also allows empowering the fronts of support to the demands of the indigenous 
peoples. Since one of the points agreed on at the end of the meeting was the need for 
decolonization, the occupation of the academic space (not only with the presence of indig¬ 
enous students in their courses, but also with the occupation of the physical spaces of the 
university provided by this meeting) is a very important step. Decolonization also involves 
decolonizing a fundamentally elitist environment that symbolizes the pretentiously superior 
and excluding knowledge. 
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The universities need to start getting in touch with the Brazilian indigenous peoples and 
open themselves to the indigenous knowledge and wisdom. That requires them to under¬ 
stand them not only as “popular knowledge”, but recognizing the foundations of this knowl¬ 
edge and its validity, even if not proven by the academic science (ENEI 2013, p. 21). 

Scientific knowledge is seen as perpetuating colonization and the university as 
one more space that must be decolonized through greater participation and involve¬ 
ment of the communities in the definition of goals, evaluation and execution of 
academic activities, review of pedagogical methods and theoretical contents. This 
way, they aim to create equitative dialogue with the indigenous knowledge 
(Fernandes 2007). 

The multinaturalist ontology, discussed in the second chapter of this book, orga¬ 
nizes the indigenous students’ relation with knowledge construction towards the 
coexistence with diversity. This is a factor of cultural shock for the indigenous stu¬ 
dents, since there is no arena for sharing their knowledge with the naturalist ontol¬ 
ogy typical of the scientific disciplines in their original system. The church, at the 
center of one of the participant’s community, coexists with ritualized practices from 
a pre-Columbian matrix. The university students speak of the ways they handle the 
coexistence of indigenous and scientific knowledge. 

Guimaraes and Benedito (2018) point out that modern science has historically 
resisted dialogue, widening the gap between myth and logos (Gadamer 1954/20 10a, 
1981/2010b). Science relegated certain myths to the condition of folklore, while 
others remained as fundamental references for scientific development (cf. Stengers 
2002). The separation between Amerindian and academic ontologies is a cause of 
suffering to the indigenous university students. They are in an uncomfortable zone 
between distinct cosmological matrices, not easily integrable. The university occu¬ 
pies a similar position to the one Christian missionaries did, and still do in some 
evangelization fronts. 

The indigenous people who attend university are also those who graduate in 
psychology (among other careers) and those who receive psychological care, in 
communities or in the cities. This population, increasingly present at the universities 
and in psychological care, brings with it other forms of knowledge, such as 
Shamanism. These knowledge systems have no space in academic settings except as 
study objects, analyzed and interpreted from an external position. There is a signifi¬ 
cant gap between the subjectivation modes of the epistemic subject, cultivated for 
philosophical, scientific and logical-argumentative knowledge production, and the 
subjectivation modes guided by Shamanic principles. 

Figure 5.3. systematizes this gap, where the interethnic relation with indigenous 
people is marked by a greater distance than the gap between the layers of the self, 
previously discussed in the first chapter of this book. This greater distance is given 
by the specific forms of elaborating the rites and myths from the indigenous peo¬ 
ple’s culture, that is, the elaboration of the affective-cognitive experiences and the 
images available in each cultural field. In spite of the fact that this distance suggests 
a gap between two worlds, which Mbya Guarani leader Fernando (2010) evokes 
when he speaks of the idea of the parallels, I find possibilities to work around it. 
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Fig. 5.3 Limits and possibilities to the transduction between the epistemic self and the indigenous 
person. (Source: Translated from Guimaraes 2017, p. 270) 

This is done through regular participation in ritualized experiences, which may pro¬ 
mote a tuning process with the other, creating an extra-verbal ground for dialogue. 

I understand, therefore, that the gap or divisor that characterizes the alterity rela¬ 
tion between psychologists and indigenous peoples cannot be understood or over¬ 
come by means of logical-argumentative elaborations of the other’s perceptions. 
From the start, the underlying rites, myths, and concepts lead to very distinct 
affective-cognitive elaborations of experience. Attempting to explain Shamanism 
through science or vice-versa is a sterile attempt at mutual meaning-making, since 
these forms of knowledge are grounded in radically diverse cultural experiences. 
Coordinating and co-regulating actions can be achieved through personal interac¬ 
tion, in which each participant’s body acquires the conditions for sensibility in rela¬ 
tion to the other’s perspective. This interaction demands a bodily willingness to 
experience different daily rites. 


Multiplying Psychologies and the Conditions for an Unstable 
Dialogue 

Teleological projects for a new man and a new society resulting from scientific 
emancipation failed. Almost one century after Vygotski (1927/1991) promoted psy¬ 
chology’s integration, it remains a fragmented field in which old ideas are stereo- 
typically repeated and the tensions and oppositions between the different schools of 
thought sterilize the creative process expected in scientific development (cf. Valsiner 
2012). In contrast, the studies on human creativity are precisely the focus of cultural 
psychology (cf. Boesch 1997). Psychology, as a science and, therefore, as culture, 
is faced with cultural diversity. In this encounter, psychology is expected to acknowl¬ 
edge that each culture cultivates in its members a systematized knowledge, notions 
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and methods to highlight events, situations, and processes that have some equiva¬ 
lence with what Eurocentric epistemologies call the psychological processes. 

The reflections about meaning-making and the social and natural forces that 
affect it point to the need for a basic ground for psychological theorization and 
interaction with the diverse indigenous psychologies. The alternative is rigidly set¬ 
tling on culturally available grounds, avoiding contact with the unthinkable that 
may arise. It is better to adopt a theory that addresses the gap, the differences, than 
a theory that keeps us in the illusion of a unity in psychology. 

I developed Fig. 5.4, to map the field of epistemological disputes between psy¬ 
chologies, when facing the resonances and noises that arise from experiencing phe¬ 
nomena in the world. It is a simplified representation of the tensions involved in the 
rational critique of images from myths. Such myths influence the formulation of 
theories and thus guide the understanding of the empirical phenomenon. Myths 
have the basic function of guiding human intellectual processes. The contrasts they 
provide must be submitted to rational critique in knowledge construction. When the 
knowledge produced is accepted as the truth and incorporated into common sense, 
it is again led to the condition of myth and may be once more resubmitted to cri¬ 
tique, in the continual intellectual development. 

Figure 5.4 is the result of my work on dialogical multiplication, representing the 
possibility to theorize schisms in the scope of interethnic and intercultural relations 
in current psychology. In this systematization, the relation between the phenomenon 
and the metaphenomenon point to ritualistic and mythical dimensions in the cultur¬ 
ally grounded process of apprehending experience. Myths, as systems of intelligi¬ 
bility unconsciously assumed in each culture, are at the basis of psychological 


Nebulous affective field of disquieting experiences that may be elaborated and included in the scope of psychology 



Fig. 5.4 Space for the legitimation of the meaning of cultural experiences in the field of psychol¬ 
ogy as a science. (Source: Translated from Guimaraes 2017, p. 135) 
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thought, which maintains and propagates reflections from the cultural tradition. The 
cultures that resist dominant trends sustain the possibility of conceiving and inhabit¬ 
ing the world diversely. They may assimilate and transform the current scientific 
methods to develop their own indigenous psychologies, thus qualified because they 
are grounded in local cultural traditions. Indigenous psychologies may, in turn, 
migrate from their original lands and colonize other spaces, through exchanges 
between researchers from different backgrounds, who address the nebulous field of 
psychological issues. 

Inclusion and exclusion criteria for knowledge and cultural practices character¬ 
ize the ethical, ontological, and epistemological concerns that emerge in the notion 
of dialogical multiplicity. By discussing meaning construction, researchers amplify 
the territory of ignorance, in an exchange between traditions worldwide. Some 
meaning constructions may pertain to the field of psychological issues, which leads 
to a search for proper epistemological foundations, so that the new formulations 
may reach the academic-scientific field. This trajectory depends, among other 
things, on people’s opportunities and research interests. Generally, the current 
indigenous knowledge production is not interested in reaching the academic envi¬ 
ronment and psychology in particular. 

I understand indigenous psychology as a field that propagates culturally grounded 
views. When they reach international debate, these views contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of local knowledge and practices, or colonize them. This process gives rise to 
complex ethical issues. I will discuss some of them in the next chapter of this book, 
focusing on my work in the Amerindian Support Network, at the Institute of 
Psychology of the University of Sao Paulo. 

The disputes between the fields of knowledge amplify the internal split in psy¬ 
chology, to the point that some areas of study have attempted to constitute an inde¬ 
pendent science, separate from psychology. These areas are currently part of the 
basic curriculum in the Brazilian psychology undergraduate program, such as 
experimental behavior analysis, ethology, psychoanalysis, among others. These 
diverse psychologies have, however, become a part of the matrices of psychological 
thought, with their particular methods and criteria for knowledge validation. They 
multiply their paths for science production and disclosure in the intellectual market. 
These psychologies may be incorporated by common sense without the critical 
evaluation that scientific debate requires. They return, therefore, to the condition of 
myths, as part of the cultural material that communities use to guide their daily 
practices. 

The multiplication of psychologies thus presents challenges to our formulation 
of a set of principles for an indigenous psychology. In this field of cultural diversity, 
each tradition creates their own particular knowledge systems to understand the 
issues that modern psychology defined as pertinent to the field. 

Knowledge construction is done by people with a cultural background. It pro¬ 
vides the images for the researcher’s creative imagination. At the same time, contact 
with alterity generates questions and disquieting feelings that relate to the research¬ 
er’s life trajectory. The disquieting experience concerning the lack of order leads to 
new reflections in the attempt to accommodate what exceeds the familiar images. In 
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this sense, intercultural and interethnic relations are prolific; the other culture estab¬ 
lishes a frontier with their radically different forms of coordinating actions and con¬ 
ferring meaning to them. The notion of dialogical multiplicity, in turn, makes it 
possible to map the different layers that together determine meaning-making. These 
layers span from the pre-personal level, in which the organism regulates recursive 
exchanges with the environment and with others by copying or simulating actions, 
to the most abstract levels, in which perceptions and imagination lead to the con¬ 
struction of complex theoretical and conceptual systems. 

Indigenous psychologies exist in the framework of semiotic-cultural constructiv¬ 
ism in psychology. This field provides the ethical foundations that guide my reflec¬ 
tion and practice, given the importance it confers to the other’s perspective. From 
this theoretical framework, I attempted to produce theoretical innovations, for 
instance, addressing the specificities of interethnic dialogue, but also to create pos¬ 
sible generalizations to other contexts of disquieting experiences—such as the pos¬ 
sibility of considering each human being as a foreigner from the other’s point 
of view. 

In this path, some epistemological principles had to be established in order to 
make knowledge construction possible, and legitimate, in a situation of ethnic diver¬ 
sity. First, knowledge construction depends on the preliminary constitution of an 
ethically constructed ground for coauthorship and innovation. The selected topics 
for investigation emerge from the newly-formed ethical arena for mutual exchange. 
Next, the researchers (and their interlocutors) must be willing to delve into the 
ethnic-cultural perspectives involved in the dialogues concerning the selected topics 
for investigation, transforming possible preliminary, preconceived psychological 
conceptions and practices. The psychologist must be careful not to impose their 
cultural values, theories and methodologies, without reflecting about their ethnic- 
cultural belonging and about the implications of their assertions to the people they 
address in the investigative or professional work. This type of approach is necessary, 
despite not easily achieved, to enable the hermeneutic experience of questioning 
current forms of knowledge. Only then, new knowledge may be developed at this 
interethnic border. 

Acknowledgement This work is supported by FAPESP (grant number 18/13145-0). 
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Chapter 6 

The Infinite Process of Dialogical 
Multiplication: Considerations 
for Psychological Research 
and Professional Practice 


Check for 
updates 


I introduced this book with the words of Timoteo da Silva Vera Tupa Popygua, a 
Mbya Guarani Xeramdi , claiming that knowledge is like a necklace: it is aestheti¬ 
cally structured by each of its pieces. I hope the pieces put together in the present 
text is able to compose a whole that can be used in the ongoing project of construct¬ 
ing the indigenous psychologies. This necklace can thus be tested in new endeavors. 
The themes discussed here certainly demand further consideration, but I understand 
they are fundamental dimensions of psychological research and professional prac¬ 
tice, in the scope of the indigenous psychologies under construction. From where I 
stand, the path of construction for the indigenous psychologies seems infinite, and 
each new step founds a new beginning. 

The notion of dialogical multiplication has been proposed, throughout the book, 
as a construct that enables the psychologist and the researcher interested in the 
indigenous psychologies to consider and intervene on the multiple meanings that 
emerge from the disquieting experience with alterity. From semiotic-cultural con¬ 
structivism in psychology, I discussed dialogical and alterity philosophies, 
Americanist anthropology, and experiences in the work with indigenous people and 
communities to present a set of principles with impact on research methodology and 
psychosocial intervention practices. 

To conclude this text, I will summarize some turning points argued to be signifi¬ 
cant for future elaborations in the scope of the indigenous psychologies. 

One of these points refers to the relation between myth and logos, seen (1) in the 
construction of philosophical and scientific knowledge (Gadamer 1954/20 10a, 
198 1/20 10b); (2) at the basis of human thought, providing patterns of intelligibility 
(cf. Levi-Strauss Eribon 1988/1990); and (3) in subjectivation processes, guiding 
cognitive-affective elaborations of experiences with others, in a culturally struc¬ 
tured world (cf. Boesch 1991). Another relevant point concerns the self’s develop¬ 
ment, understood as a corporal sensibility that comprises a unique experience of 
others and of the things in the world; it is a useful construct to understand the trans¬ 
formation of stable meanings in culture. This notion of the self includes a dynamic 
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relation between differentiations and de-differentiations, which lead to novelty in 
the course of personal lives and history. 

Relations are marked by the risk of equivocation, which are inevitable to some 
extent. This dissonance between the meanings created from distinct points of view 
demands efforts of reparation and control so that discord does not result in the 
destruction of the relation. In this respect, I found correspondences between the 
notions of controlled equivocation, discussed by Viveiros de Castro (2004), and 
controlled imagination, discussed from Baldwin’s (cf. 1906) notion of sembling. 
The distance and opacity between the I and the other, the impossibility to fully 
understand their actions and desires, demands continuous efforts to elaborate the 
meanings of experience. The underlying lack of order that enables absolute recipro¬ 
cal adjustment may cause varying degrees of disquieting feelings (cf. Simao 2015). 

It is, therefore, a psychologist’s responsibility to supervise the exchange spaces. 
Whatever is expressed in the dialogue may multiply in the direction of forming an 
ethos, where several standpoints coexist, with no exclusion or forced silencing, and 
the psychologist must contribute to ensure that. In the timeline of exchanges that 
take place within the dialogue’s positions, dominance, precedence and temporary 
purposes must evidently be established. This takes place so that, or until each emer¬ 
gent expression manages to be acknowledged, strengthened or even to achieve con¬ 
sistency as it transforms itself along the path determined by relations in the timeline. 
Each participating standpoint’s consistency in the dialogical context is important so 
that, once they are established, new expressions may be incorporated as fertile 
ground to expand human creativity. In this perspective, the psychologist’s role is to 
cultivate diversity and caringly monitor its growth towards reciprocity among 
participants. 

Bom out of the interdisciplinary relations between psychology, philosophy and 
anthropology, the notion of dialogical multiplication has been further developed 
along the many and rich encounters I had with indigenous individuals, inside and 
outside their communities, through our joint activities and academic extension proj¬ 
ects. Novel ideas were interwoven within the intercultural and inter-ethnic commu¬ 
nity relations and added to that construct. In this sense, all this work is just a starting 
point from which different projects may be developed with the people and commu¬ 
nities involved up to now. Moreover, other conceptual offshoots may emerge, 
including interlocutors not addressed in the present study. 

Considering potential fields of inquiry based on ideas advanced here, I consider 
three dimensions as specifically relevant for future research: first, the notion of dia¬ 
logical multiplication. It refers to the perspective that at the core of the psychologi¬ 
cal space is the concern with universal theories and systems. There is a basic conflict 
at the core, though: psychology is formed as a modern science from historical- 
cultural tensions underlying the subjectivation of man. The whole process shares a 
basic ethos founded in European cultural traditions. The modem psychological 
field, then, sits over the bedrock of a sedimented Greco-Roman and Judeo-Christian 
heritage, recursively reproduced and updated in contemporary times. Psychology’s 
disciplinary issues stem from that. They evolve, adding contributions still based on 
that unchallenged and mostly unquestioned foundation. That is not all, though. 
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Psychology also emerges through the cultural cracks resulting from the encounter 
between European colonizers and the diversity of things and peoples around the 
world. No wonder that anthropological issues are so deeply ingrained in psychology. 

Even though psychology hasn’t always kept either an effective or reflective prox¬ 
imity with cultural diversity, it could never ignore the importance of anthropology’s 
concerns. This is particularly true about the frequent references to cultural diversity 
in constituting legitimizing claims on its theories and practice, regardless of the 
adopted theoretical approach. Each cultural tradition active in this disciplinary 
dynamic has its own history, its own worldview and issues guided by specific prin¬ 
ciples and values. One of meta-theoretical tasks that lay before indigenous psy¬ 
chologies, then, would be to provide the conceptual tools to identify and acknowledge 
the multiple voices that constitute the psychologist’s space. This is needed beyond 
liberal, romantic or disciplinary concerns that characterize modem man’s 
subjectivation. 

Indigenous psychologies, as conceived here, broaden the “territory of igno¬ 
rance”. Figueiredo (1992/2007, p. 146) suggested this concept to describe the set of 
ideas and practices in the type of society that gave birth to psychology. It seems 
appropriate to include other cultures as constitutive parts of the indigenous psy¬ 
chologies, in this perspective. The notion of dialogical multiplication could render 
itself as an important tool to constmct psychological genealogies that can include a 
wider variety of existential experiences, both disorderly and disquieting. They must, 
however, assimilate their different ordering systems to protect their meaning and 
viability. My goal is to contribute in the constitution and maintenance of an ethos 
capable of hosting diversity in a contemporary world so deeply stained by polariza¬ 
tion, oppression, silencing of others and smothering of alterity. Dialogical multipli¬ 
cation, from a semiotic-cultural constructivist perspective in psychology, may be a 
tool in that direction. 

As a second dimension for future research, I suggest that the notion of dialogical 
multiplication establishes guidelines for the psychologist into culturally rooted sub¬ 
jectivation processes. That happens because dialogical multiplication involves the 
construction of a new ethos, one characterized by the ethical drive to embrace all 
that exceeds the universalizing project of modern science’s epistemological struc¬ 
ture and ontological foundations. In its affective-cognitive dimensions, the self is 
constituted by recognizing the active person’s historicity. That dimension is defined 
by their participation in the complex set of actions both symbolically ritualized and 
created through the images available in the cultural field’s myths. Their experiences 
within the cultural field make up their perceptive and imaginative framework from 
which different paths may follow. On the one hand, we may have the “monocul¬ 
ture” type path determined by the modern project of disciplining bodies and minds 
to conform to the ideals of a purified subject. This is the subject that can represent 
the world in a clear and distinct manner, in absolute coherence between the social 
and the knowledge order with no inconsistencies nor contradictions. On the other 
hand, cultures, in their diversity, have developed different forms of cultivating the 
person. Some of them may be closer to the “agroforest” type path in which different 
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options, each with their unique trajectories and mutually nurturing, may coexist, 
even if not always harmoniously. We assume that “the ethical individual may build 
their home with relative independence” (Figueiredo 1996/2013, p. 74). The chal¬ 
lenge, now, is how this individual may become responsible for the preservation of 
the other. This involves qualitative and semiotic-cultural aspects of this individ¬ 
ual’s “home”, considering their specific affective-cognitive conditions. In this 
respect, it seems important to continue the Indigenous Network’s activities, further 
developing the inquiry lines concerning responsible psychological intervention in 
the field of intercultural and interethnic relations. This project looks even more 
promising by incorporating new indigenous approaches to the cultivation of the 
person (not only Amerindian). 

In a third opportunity for future research, the notion of the cultivation of the self 
suggests levels of cultural experience that can only take place in the timeline of 
personal interaction. In other words, in community life. Along this book, I tried to 
explain why the cultivation of the self takes place during an experience that cannot 
be properly represented in any discourse about it. We need to understand the 
semiotic-cultural processes imbricated in ritual participation, beyond discourse. 
That is, the locus of corporeity in the construction of the senses, senses that guide 
the body’s transformations while being with the other. It is important to understand 
the role of the body in repairing and controlling equivocal meanings about the other 
and their world; in the transduction of the senses expressed by the other as a mean¬ 
ingful dimension for psychological reflection and practice; the co-participation of 
other bodies, both subjective and objective, that constitute the ecological environ¬ 
ment where meaning construction takes place; among so many other possible issues 
that emerge from the way people produce and reproduce meaning in their experi¬ 
ences with the world and the others. Dialogical multiplication can contribute to 
“de-delude psychology” (Figueiredo 1996/2013, p. 53). In the present context, this 
means acknowledging the split between the experiences of cultivated persons from 
different cultural fields, embrace these differences and deconstruct certain mean¬ 
ings. Deconstruction concerns the meanings that emerge from a cultural locus. It is 
the result of embracing them and giving them the means to mobilize alterity 
perspectives. 

To move on together and side by side is the invitation I leave as I close this 
book’s narrative. I hope the indigenous psychologists devotes their serene and 
confident efforts to continually search for ways to foster the emergence of 
meanings expressed in experience. I hope he keeps seeking, from growing expe¬ 
rience, the cultural conditions to make this possible. At the same time, I invite 
the indigenous psychologist to contribute in the cultivation of affective-cogni¬ 
tive resources that lead to a home to diversity within themselves and their 
interlocutors. 

Acknowledgement This work is supported by FAPESP (grant number 18/13145-0). 
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Commentary 1 

Developing Psychology From the Diversity 
of Living Conditions 


Mogens Jensen 


A basic premise for cultural psychology is to see the development of human and of 
culture as two sides of the same or to put it differently as so intermingled that one 
cannot be understood without incorporating the other. In these processes humans 
are active in creating meaning in their experiences and these processes are facili¬ 
tated, influenced and constraint by the culture in which the specific person grew up 
and the one in which s/he is living presently - that is her/his personal history 
(Valsiner et al. 2016). 

These premises raises some apparent problems or challenges. A science of psy¬ 
chology will always seek to reach some kind of general knowledge on it’s subject 
but when each specific human is constrained by her/his personal history and her/his 
culture how can we then establish a science that encompass the great variety that 
inevitably result from these processes? We aim for a science that can handle the 
specific and unique individual and simultaneously establish a general knowledge. 
These questions become crucial when you turn to indigenous psychology but in 
return exactly indigenous psychology can contribute with important evidence that 
clarify these questions. Since my field is social and social pedagogical work in 
Denmark I will analyse experiences and empirical data from this field but argue that 
the same considerations can be applied on experiences and empirical data from 
research in indigenous psychologies. Because I grew up in Denmark and is edu¬ 
cated here my approach to psychology as a science is also influenced by this back¬ 
ground and could or should be revised by a juxtapositioning with indigenous 
psychologies. I return to this question at the end of the chapter. 

In this chapter I will elaborate on how psychology can support social and social 
pedagogical work and how it should be elaborated with this aim and on the other 
hand how the context/field of social and social pedagogical work with it’s diversity 
of conditions for human development can contribute to the development of psychol¬ 
ogy as a science. When you engage in social work as a psychologist in Denmark 
with a middleclass background and an education from a university you meet people 
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with a different background at work. To apply psychology this needs to encompass 
and handle this challenge. I try to establish a framework within which these 
challenges can be met and understood in both an ethical and suitable way. At the end 
I will consider how this in parallel with indigenous psychology can contribute to the 
development of psychology as a science. 


Inspiration From Biology 

The late biologist Jacob von Uexkiill (2010) developed an understanding of how 
living creatures experience their environment. Through evolution each species’ 
abilities and sensory system have developed especially to perceive the aspects of 
environment that is relevant for this species. A fly needs different information than 
I do on the room I am sitting in. I do not have to worry about spiders since these are 
not dangerous for me living in Denmark. We do not have spiders poisonous for 
humans. I cannot fly behind the bookshelves or sit on the ceiling so the room offers 
different possibilities for the fly than for me. We have developed through evolution 
with different sensory systems that fit different needs and different ecological 
niches. As a result we practically live in very different contexts - we perceive things 
other species do not perceive and vice versa. Different species live in different con¬ 
texts even though they inhabit the very same environment. 

There is however a very important difference between most animals and humans. 
When humans are born they are unfinished. So are some animals but they then finish 
their development in the way their genetic inheritance determine within narrow 
variations. Their genetic inheritance ensure they achieve the competences they need 
in life as long as the environment supply with needs for surviving. Humans on the 
contrary can finish their development in very varied ways and this takes place in 
relation to the specific environment in which they develop. The competences they 
develop depend on the environment in which they grow up and is therefore suitable 
for exactly this environment. 

A new born human can be described by two characteristics: 

• The infant is helpless and therefore in need of care 

• The infant needs to learn many of the competences necessary in life 

The need for care is biologically prepared for by attention towards faces and 
human interaction - first as reflexes and later as deliberate effort (Harwood et al. 
2008). Early on infants rely on other human beings by adjusting their own behav¬ 
iour in attempts to establish or maintain contact and by this secure the care they 
need. We are oriented towards social interaction. As a cultural being we learn from 
others the needed competences as these have been developed in the culture in which 
we grow up. Infants have a tendency to imitate the behaviour of others (Tomasello 
1999) and by this they learn the needed skills. As an infant imitation is done more 
as a playful activity but imitation in a way presupposes that there is an intention in 
exercising the behaviour. They do not imitate reflex actions but those experienced as 
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purposeful. Somehow the infant is oriented towards others as intentional beings, 
and from the beginning participate in interaction with others as it is conceptualised 
in theories of dialogicality (Markova 2016). Instead of a genetic determined reper¬ 
toire of skills humans are supplied with the necessary skills in and by the culture in 
which they grow up. 

From developmental psychology, we have reports on children showing different 
perceptual competences depending on the everyday life in the environment where 
they grow up so even at a very basic perceptual level differences develop (Cole 1996). 

This continues through life so if you are biologist specialised in plants you do not 
just perceive “green plants on the field” but immediately recognise it as turnips. 
Your perceptual system has been adjusted (Gibson 1983) to distinguish between 
plants and does so without special effort. 

This human flexibility is possible because of the great developmental plasticity 
of mainly the brain but also the rest of the body. The brain is at birth prepared for 
this developmental process with superfluous cells and connections to a degree 
where decay has started even before birth (Johnson 1997). 

When the function of the brain is understood in line with the premises of cultural 
psychology as described above it is conceptualised as a dynamic system where sev¬ 
eral perceptions, interpretations or ideas are processed in parallel and finally one 
becomes dominant and reach awareness (Juarrero 2002). This resembles processes 
in nature where a lot of possible projects are initiated and by selection only a few 
but sufficient survive because they show their capacity in the specific environment 
at that time. Seen in a developmental perspective this organisation imply that the 
brain like the rest of the body becomes adjusted in relation to it’s use. If life in a 
specific environment demands specific skills then the brain part of these skills is 
exercised and expanded while other possibilities fade away. This process is espe¬ 
cially dominant during childhood (Johnson 1997). In line with the description from 
von Uexkiill mentioned above this selection is based on the perceived context of the 
specific person. 

Seen as part of evolution these characteristics of human development become a 
great advantage and has enabled humans to have a dominating position all over the 
planet. Where animals to a much greater degree need to change their genes in order 
to adjust to different environment we can do this in one or a few generations by 
bringing up children in this new environment so they learn what they need to fit in. 
The context a species experiences and can handle is mostly genetically determined 
whereas humans develop a similar personal context through the process of growing 
up in a specific environment. This is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

A human lives in an environment but only part of this is actually perceived and 
this selection results in what I conceptualise as a personal context. This is estab¬ 
lished and developed through life and in this process, the environment of course 
influences the personal context - arrow b. Conditions, possibilities and challenges 
in the environment enhance or hinder the construction of different aspects of the 
personal context. The process is mutual so the person also influences the environ¬ 
ment - arrow a. There is however, an additional process because even though you 
live in and experience through a personal context this personal context does not 
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Fig. 1 Analytical diagram 
of dynamics in 
development of self 



nvironment 


necessarily influence your personal development in a certain definite way - arrow c. 
In infancy you are not aware of these processes and you are formed more directly 
but even infants quickly learn to distinguish between persons and as example they 
learn more openly from persons who take care of them as parents do than from 
people whom they do not know. Later on we become better at reflections and gradu¬ 
ally we can decide to a greater degree how our personal context is allowed to influ¬ 
ence us - arrow e. Even though people around me tell me I cannot graduate at the 
university I can decide that I will not let this influence my self understanding and 
struggle to manage anyway. Finally it should be added that we can decide to enrich 
and expand our personal context by studying specific phenomenon like taking an 
education - arrow d. 

As mentioned infants are more open to just imitate what they meet but through 
the interaction with others they gradually meet other’s perspectives and learn to 
negotiate the interaction. This competence of interaction develops into an ability to 
reflect and consider different perspectives on a topic and in relation to Fig. 1 this 
result in a certain amount of agency concerning one’s own development as shown 
by arrow d and e. These considerations will of course rest on one’s experiences until 
now and even though we develop our reflection and can revise our understanding of 
earlier experiences it will still be founded and developed on what we learned in 
infancy although in a diluted and elaborated version. Our personal context is con¬ 
structed and developed through our personal history and an understanding of why it 
has become like this demands a biographical study of the specific person. 

As mentioned a core presupposition in cultural psychology is the understanding 
of humans as actively relating to their experiences where they create a interpretation 
and meaning of their experiences. When a person experience something, s/he will 
create meaning in relation to their personal context and act in relation to the values 
and attitudes this includes. This also imply that some experiences are judged to be 
unimportant and no resources are spent on relating to these. 

Since all stimuli are interpreted on the background of the individual’s personal 
history including consequences of this such as specialised attention towards specific 
phenomenon you cannot generalise on consequences of a specific stimuli. Stimuli 
will always be interpreted in relation to one’s own personal context. This can of 
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course include the knowledge that others might experience things differently but 
this is again an aspect of one’s own personal context then. 

Case 1:1 once taught at a course for pedagogues on developmental psychology. During the 
break two pedagogues came to me with a question: they worked with mentally disabled 
persons and among these a 42 years old man who lived in his own small apartment where 
they came by every day a couple of hours to help him organise the day. Their problem was 
the following: as part of his daily duties, he should take the garbage from the kitchen and 
bring it down to a container outside the house. When he came back they praised him for this 
and sometimes he got angry at this so what should they do? I asked if they could just stop 
praising him but they answered that their guidelines stated they should praise him whenever 
he did what he should to reinforce his good behaviour. 

This case shows how any stimuli is interpreted in relation to a personal back¬ 
ground. The behaviouristic instruction they had got did not work since it did not 
take into consideration that the man could interpret the reinforcement differently. If 
you are praised for doing something very simple it will often be understood as a 
comment that you are not that clever. When I mention this example while teaching 
I often add that if I brought down the garbage at home and my wife praised me 
explicitly at return, then I would interpret it very differently. In a normal dialogue 
part of the background that is important for a correct interpretation of what is said 
is unspoken. It is under-determined (Przyborski and Slunecko 2009) and mediated 
through the situation, personal knowledge of each other or simply just presumed. 

This shows a very important point if you are interested in influencing people’s 
development as we are in social work: if you affect people by the same stimuli then 
you cannot predict the influence on their personal development without a thorough 
knowledge on the specific person and her/his background. The result depends on the 
way they interpret the stimuli and besides they can for different reasons decide not 
to let you influence them (Jensen 2018a, b; Fitzpatrick 2011). You have to know a 
minimum of their personal context to intervene effectively. 

If several people grow up in the same (sub-) culture you can describe ‘rules of 
thumb’ because their personal contexts will be similar to a greater degree but there 
will still be some variety even within the same (sub-) culture which is not an abnor¬ 
mality but common variability (Valsiner 2014). 

This way of understanding the relation between person and environment has 
consequences both for communication between two persons from different (sub-) 
cultures (Guimaraes and Jensen 2018) and for my field: social and social pedagogi¬ 
cal work where you want to influence a person’s development. In both cases you 
have to consider a ‘first person perspective’ as it is called in critical psychology 
(Scraube 2013), where you take the specific person and her/his background into 
account in an attempt to understand their way of experiencing and acting. 

Case 2: A Norwegian psychologist Per Lorentzen (Lorentzen 1996) got a daughter who 
because of genetic disorders was born deaf and blind. When she was still an infant he 
noticed that in different activities she touched the back of her neck when the activity fin¬ 
ished. Reflecting on this he realised that if you are both deaf and blind then the primary 
sense is the tactile sense. If you then consider the daily routines of infants a recurring event 
is meals. Whenever a meal is finished you untie the napkin around the neck of the infant and 
this his daughter experienced as a tactile impression at the back of her neck. The clever girl 
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had transferred this to other activities as a sign for ‘finished’. He could then confirm he 
perceived her sign by touching her neck and then give the socially accepted sign for 
‘finished’ in tactile sign-language and by this develop her communication competence, just 
like we do in normal language development (without noticing). 

When people grow up on conditions and constraints very different from our own 
they experience their world differently. Per Lorentzen’s daughter experienced 
mainly by tactile sense so her personal context was very different from Per 
Lorentzen’s. In order to establish communication you have to interact in order to 
gather information and examples to interpret and in this interaction you have to 
imagine how your partner experience. We will never be able to experience in totality 
how it is to be born deaf and blind but humans actually have the potential to come 
close if we make an effort. An important point is here the interaction where we try 
to understand the other’s actions by imagining the way they experience the interac¬ 
tion through consideration of their actions. Sometimes it will take a lot of interac¬ 
tion and imagination before we catch their intentions. We have to experience several 
different episodes. Figure 1 illustrates aspects of this dynamic by the distinction 
between environment and personal context. As I understand Guimaraes’ concept of 
“dialogical multiplication” (Guimaraes 2013; 2016) this concerns the difficulty of 
establishing a dialogue between people from different cultures. 


Social Representations 

The theory of social representation (Markova 2003a, b; Moscovisci 2001) offers an 
attempt to conceptually bridge the specific personal development of an individual 
and her/his personal context with the influence and development of the culture in 
which the individual grow up. Social representations can be defined like this: 

“A social representation is the ensemble of thoughts and feelings being expressed 
in verbal and overt behaviour of actors which constitutes an object for a social 
group” (Wagner et al. 1999) 

A crucial premise here is the dynamic aspect of the representation (Markova 
2003b). A social representation is not a fixed entity but rather a phenomenon people 
use to handle part of their experiences in collaboration. When a group of people 
face a common phenomenon they need to signify it in order to facilitate communi¬ 
cation and by this share experiences and learn in collaboration. In the development 
of a social representation they delimit and characterise the phenomenon. When they 
use the label they choose, they start objectifying the phenomenon and confirm an 
experience of it as part of reality. The dynamic aspect stresses that the social repre¬ 
sentation changes along the way if members of the group get different experiences 
and/or if their needs change which will result in gradual changes in the 
representation. 

When we develop psychological concepts and theories the same dynamic aspects 
have to be considered. They are created in a culture and at a time for some purpose 
and we have to take this into account when we read and apply them (see also 
Guimaraes 2017; 2018) 
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When a child is born in a certain environment many social representations will 
already be in use among the people who inhabit this environment and the child will 
appropriate these in the way it understands them. This can be slightly different 
from the common understanding in the culture but sufficiently close for the social 
representation to function in communication with fellow human beings. This 
“loose linkage” in the meaning of a social representation is sufficient because 
everyday communication encompass many possibilities for checking and correct¬ 
ing misunderstandings. Once a child appropriates a social representation the phe¬ 
nomenon becomes part of the personal context of the child and it influences the 
way the child onwards in life will perceive, experience and create meaning of 
future experiences. Gradually as the child grows older it will be able to reflect on 
experiences and especially when language becomes elaborated these reflections can 
enable the child to both form it’s own representations or own versions of common 
representations and to decide how these social representations should influence per¬ 
sonal development, attitudes and standpoints. These are aspects of individual agency 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

I would like to stress that reflection does not take place only after language is 
appropriated nor only mediated by language. Schon (1983) describe how profes¬ 
sional practitioners reflect in action to solve problems. They do not have a plan at 
the beginning but along the way they reflect on observations, try out different 
possibilities and observe the consequences of these and by these reflections along 
with the actions they solve the problem. It seems to me that even in Schon’s exam¬ 
ples practitioners sometimes reflect through actions. In general a trial-and-error 
approach to solving problems is seen as primitive but a qualified way of trying out 
solutions and observing the consequences can be a very advanced strategy. Since 
psychology as a science is mediated so overwhelmingly by verbal language we 
have a tendency to underestimate non-verbal aspects of human life. In studies of 
practitioners some even call for a different understanding of knowledge - or 
knowing as they prefer - than the one traditionally accepted in psychology where 
practical problem solving is the starting point rather than reflection and logical 
thinking (Molander 2015). 

When we do not understand other people’s behaviour we are challenged to create 
an understanding of their personal context. In social and social pedagogical work in 
Denmark psychologists are often employed exactly for delivering new understand¬ 
ings of persons in care or of episodes and situations where social workers and social 
pedagogues cannot manage to establish a proper understanding and develop an 
intervention by themselves. To supply with this we have to consider at least 
three points: 

1. How the person experience the problem or the episode in question. In order to do 
this we have to know of their personal context since this is the background or 
frame within which they create their understanding. 

2. What the aim of their actions are? What are they trying to achieve or avoid by 
acting as they do? So we have to interpret their wishes and attitudes as part of 
their personal context. 
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3. Finally we have to investigate their repertoire of possible actions from which 
they chose the actualised one. If they do not have any other option for acting to 
achieve their goal we might need to teach them other ways of coping. 

All of this stresses the need for a “first person perspective” as mentioned above. 

Case 3:1 was asked as a psychologist to observe a 16 year old girl born deaf and only with 
very limited sight - so called tunnel vision where she only had sight in a small field. Besides 
she was mentally disabled. She managed a little sign-language when you caught her limited 
sight-field. The pedagogues complained that she sometimes without any reason or warning 
could attack them and turn them over at the floor. 

I arrived at the place where the girl lived a little before lunchtime. The girl was sitting in a 
sofa playing with some toys and at the table her primary pedagogue and a substitute peda¬ 
gogue were drinking coffee. A little later the primary pedagogue went to the office to do some 
accounts on shopping the day before. After a while the girl got up and came to the table pre¬ 
sumably searching. Neither I nor the substitute managed sign-language so she clearly found 
us useless and got more agitated. Then the primary pedagogue returned and she sought him. 

He got a little confused and told her to calm down. As she kept on being agitated he said it was 
lunchtime and went to the kitchen where he gave her a pile of plates. I assume he tried to 
distract her. She looked confused, went to the table and placed them there and then returned 
to the primary pedagogue. He gave her a platter of food which she then placed at the table. She 
went back to the kitchen, grab hold of the primary pedagogue and turned him to the floor. 
Both the substitute and the primary pedagogue got hold of her and held her until she calmed 
down. “There you see - no reason whatsoever” the primary pedagogue exclaimed. 

This short account of the episode is of course framed to illustrate my conclusion 
and when we experience in real life they are mostly more confusing. It is quite com¬ 
mon for severely disabled people to have a higher level of insecurity and many of 
them are in some way aware of their dependence on other people. The girl in case 3 
knows quite well that she cannot manage her world by herself so she needs some¬ 
body whom she knows and trusts to be able to manage. Because of her limited sight 
she apparently did not see the primary pedagogue leaving the room so suddenly she 
was left with two other persons she did not know and who even did not manage 
sign-language. So she got anxious. When the primary pedagogue returned she 
needed comforting but he did not understand this. In his view there was nothing to 
be worried about. When she after several attempts did not receive any comforting 
she knew by experience that if you throw another person to the floor then they will 
come and hold you tightly - “give you a hug”. This is clearly described in attach¬ 
ment theory as a dynamic in the interaction between a child and a parent. Because 
of the different personal context of the girl with her different experiences it’s appear¬ 
ance becomes different but the process, the dynamic of personal interaction is the 
same. If we want to support her and her development we have to find out how she 
experiences the situation (1), we have to interpret what she is trying to achieve (2), 
and finally we must consider to teach her another way of achieving this (3). 

In social and social pedagogical work with people from a very different back¬ 
ground and who develop on very different conditions and constraints you have the 
opportunity to clarify what are specific local constraints and what are general psy¬ 
chological patterns. What is general are the processes through which we develop, 
learn and act. If we turn to general conditions then we have to sort out what the 
essence of the episode is. In case 3 the general conditions are dependency on other 
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people, trust as depending on knowledge of each other established through a com¬ 
mon history of interactions, the challenge of communicating with other persons 
who’s personal context is very different from yours (they saw her actions as having 
no reason and no sign to warn you in advance) etc. (For an analysis of the challenge 
of communication see Guimaraes and Jensen 2018) 

I mentioned the dynamic aspect of social representations above where they 
emerge from the everyday life of people in relation to the specific conditions and 
constraints they meet. To me it is crucial to maintain the dynamic characteristic of 
the concept of social representation rather than focus on structural characteristics. 


Summing up the Analysis 

a. When we study human psychology the environment of everyday life should be 
considered as this influence the specific person but equally we should consider 
the specific personal history as this appears in varieties of ways of acting and 
understanding. 

Human grow up in an environment that includes certain conditions, constraints 
and challenges. From this and from experiences during upbringing the individual 
form a personal context. All experiences are then interpreted on the background of 
the personal context. As we grow older our reflective competence develops and we 
can start to deliberately change the personal context our upbringing supplied. We 
cannot understand another person without considering this dynamic including her/ 
his personal history and abilities. 

b. In cultural psychology there is a widespread focus on semiotics but we should be 
careful not to focus solely on verbal signs in language. Part of our practical life 
is quite as dominated by actions and observing result of actions. These can be 
conceptualised with semiotic theory too I assume, but this practical side has yet 
to be developed even more. 

In general the great variability of humans is apparent and I have tried to establish 
a frame where human development is closely connected to everyday life. It will be 
important for psychology to study aspects of development in close connection to 
these everyday activities. The process of sign-use is important for humans but even 
sign-use should be studied in connection with everyday life. Processes of sign-use 
might be general but why should “internal structures of signs” or “internal struc¬ 
tures in social representations” be universal? Rather they will mirror different life- 
conditions and show quite as big a variation as these. 

c. Social representations are dynamic and develop in relation to the needs and the 
environment of the people who apply them. They will vary in relation to different 
(sub-) cultures. 

Even though you appropriate and develop social representations in a specific 
culture you still develop your own version of them that is more or less similar to 
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those of others. In everyday life this loose linkage is not a problem since interaction 
include several opportunities for adjusting to a common understanding. Similarities 
in social representations will appear because of commonalities in living conditions 
and in the processes of establishing them but since this originate in the everyday life 
attention for variations should be prioritised. Exactly these variations should be 
studied since they are informative concerning the dynamic processes. Parallel to 
case-studies (Flyvbjerg 2001; Yin 1994) examples from very different cultures can 
be beneficial for informing on both the general processes and the connection to the 
specific environment. To be more precise examples on (sub-) cultures emerged from 
humans living on different conditions in everyday life should be in focus. 

Differences between (sub-) cultures result in different constitutions of human 
beings but process of creating social representations and of creating a personal 
context are common and these processes can be studied as general for all humans. 
This is where a scientific approach is possible. It should take into account both 
different cultures and the variations these create and simultaneously incorporate 
both the influence of culture on human development, the agency of the individual 
person and the variation we experience in psychology. 

In order to clarify aspects of psychology I have elaborated on experiences from 
my research in social and social pedagogical work where I meet people who have 
grown up and live on very different conditions from what I do. Exactly the same 
beneficial process can take place if we study people in other (sub-) cultures to see 
how they develop and function. This could be in indigenous psychologies. 


What Is General in Psychology As a Science? 

In this chapter I have tried to conceptualise some general aspects in psychology that 
enable us to develop a common science of psychology that incorporate the interac¬ 
tion between culture and individual development and the plasticity that result in 
such a variability among human beings and among cultures. 

I have argued that humans across cultures have some common conditions and 
constraints in life that creates possibilities for understanding each other even though 
we grow up in very different cultures. This understanding will never be complete 
but through interaction we establish common experiences and when we create 
meaning out of these we gain a least a partly insight in the other’s personal context. 
This is what happens in case 2 when Per Lorentzen is able to interpret the home¬ 
made sign of his daughter signalling ‘finished’. 

Some of the common conditions and constraints I have mentioned are: 

• A need of care to survive infancy; 

• A need to grow up in a culture to ensure care and learning of needed skills; 

• A need for relating to other humans; 

• Influence from the culture where we grow up on the construction of our per¬ 
sonal context. 
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I have also argued for some common processes in handling these challenges that 
human beings share. With ideas from biology and from theories of the cultural aspect 
of human development as a species, I have analysed aspects of these processes: 

• Creation of personal context; 

• Social representations; 

• Communication. 

In some cases these processes appear in a strange way as when the girl in case 3 
appeal for a hug to calm herself down by throwing the social pedagogue to the floor. 
This is an extreme example of the challenge of understanding other humans who 
have a very different personal context. To establish a mutual understanding we 
should be able to see the “general in the specific” (Davydov 1990) - we should 
consider how the personal context is when you have very different conditions in 
everyday life and while growing up, and from these considerations interpret the 
meaning of the interaction. I mentioned three steps in this as considering her per¬ 
ception and understanding of the situation, her aim when acting as she does and 
finally her repertoire of action possibilities. In many cases the creation of such an 
interpretation and insight demands a process where you try out preliminary under¬ 
standings to see if they function. You reflect by acting in relation to the world to 
learn more and correct along the way. 

A premise for this approach is that the purpose of a science of psychology is to 
find general patterns across different cultures with different life conditions. This has 
to be done in a way where we incorporate the variability of humans, the intercon¬ 
nection of culture and personal development and the possibility as an individual to 
remain some level of agency in one’s own life. 


Inspiration From the Sciences of Literature and History 

In the analysis above, I have tried to consider psychology in a way where we become 
able to approach each human being as unique even though we in science search for 
general aspects and processes. If we briefly look at theories on literature they are 
used to handle each text as unique. 

In literature you have different genres such as poems, advertisements, novels, 
research articles etc. When you assess such texts you have to do this in relation to 
the contexts that they are aimed for. It makes no sense to evaluate them on the same 
general premises. You can use a text aimed for one context in another and some¬ 
times this can be very inspiring and productive as when you use lines from a poem 
to pin down the point in a research article but there are different traditions within 
the different genres and not applying to them can create communication problems. 
This could be seen as metaphor for people growing up in different cultures. Here you 
likewise have to assess their behaviour and psychological development in relation to 
their everyday environment. Understanding a single unique person demands that 
you assess this individual’s personal context. 
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If you consider theory on the process of reading a text, some fruitful suggestions 
appear. An author writes a text in relation to her/his personal context so one way of 
studying the text is to assess this personal context and seek for connections and 
meanings in the text originating in this. Ricoeur (1991) among others stress that 
once the text is published it also becomes fixated and from now on it is beyond the 
control of the author - it becomes autonomous. Readers can interpret the text on 
different conditions - within their own personal context - and multiple meanings of 
the text are now possible. Ricoeur even stress that you cannot decide “the right” 
meaning of a text because the meaning emerge in the interplay between the text and 
the reader. A text written years ago in one context can achieve a new meaning when 
read in another time and context. Likewise an action by a person becomes autono¬ 
mous once it is carried out. Just like an author the agent might have had one mean¬ 
ing or intention by the act but others perceiving the act can interpret it differently. A 
Danish saying states “Done deed cannot be changed”. It has become autonomous. 
This raises difficult philosophical questions concerning responsibility but this is 
beyond the aim of this chapter. Nevertheless, you can as a person experience that 
your acts become interpreted within a different frame or context and in this connec¬ 
tion achieve a meaning that you never had in mind when you acted. Especially when 
you interact with people from a background very different from yours this risk is 
growing since they interpret your acts from their personal context. To establish 
mutual understanding demands some effort from both sides. 

The same considerations have taken place in the science of history. Earlier on 
research of history searched for ‘the truth’ of what happened and how this came 
about. For the last decades arguments in line with literature science has stated that 
the way we understand an episode in history can never be settled (Simonsen 2003). 
We continue to understand the episode in relation to our present context and when 
this changes we might reach a new understanding of the episode. The task for sci¬ 
ence can be seen as developing concepts and theory “just in time” (Juul Jensen 
1999) - that is to develop concepts and theory that fit both the phenomenon and the 
present time. In fifty years new concepts and theories might be needed and more 
appropriate. 

In the science of literature they have made a huge effort on analysing, describing 
and understanding the processes through which we read texts. When you deal with 
unique phenomenon we have to focus in science on the processes through which we 
create an understanding of the phenomenon. This goes for texts as well as for 
humans in psychology. We can categorise in genre - or cultures, behaviours etc. in 
psychology - but we should keep in mind that this only result in “rules of thump” 
and should be open to variations that challenge our categories. Here the study of 
‘alterity’ (Kadianaki and Gillespie 2015) or ‘otherness’ (Simao 2003, Guimaraes 
and Simao 2007) is especially relevant since this open the opportunity to study both 
what is general in the specific and simultaneously the processes of how this general 
aspect is influenced and formed in local conditions. 

There is however a crucial difference between texts and humans. Humans keep 
developing and changing through life. Where an action can be described as fixated 
a human keeps changing and in principle nothing is fixated. 
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Dialogue With Indigenous Psychologies 

I am not working with indigenous psychology but within the field of social and 
social pedagogical work. I have tried to illustrate how meeting people with different 
backgrounds helps develop a psychology where we focus both on general aspects 
and still allow for the special appearance of local conditions and constraints that 
result in unique individuals. A dialogue between different psychologies seems to me 
to be a potentially productive way forward because of these special opportunities. 
This dialogue has to be between equal partners since none of us has ‘an eternal 
truth’ (Molander 2015) of psychology as a science - it does not exist - (see also 
Guimaraes 2018) and openness towards the other allows for discovery of aspects of 
one’s own understanding that are unseen because they have become self-evident 
parts of our personal context. 


Critical Reflections Looking Back at the Chapter 

When I look back at this chapter it appears to me that it includes some presumptions 
that are part of my personal context as researcher in Denmark and that might not be 
accepted in other environments. I have build a great part of my argument on evolu¬ 
tion theory and this ontology is questioned by some people. Likewise I have just as 
it is often done in occidental psychology omitted spiritual aspects of human life. I 
have tried to incorporate an understanding where culture and the individual person 
are intermingled to a degree where it does not make sense to study them apart. 
Nevertheless, I also tried to preserve individual agency and this will be challenged 
and nuanced in some cultures I guess. 

Also in these aspects I look forward to the continued dialogue with indigenous 
psychologies and I am sure it will contribute to the elaboration of a “Danish” psy¬ 
chology too. 
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Commentary 2 

Powhiri: Rituals of Encounter, Recognition 
and Engagement: A Commentary on ‘Dialogical 
Multiplication: Principles for an Indigenous 
Psychology’ 


Shiloh Groot, Pita King, Linda Waimarie Nikora, Kara Areta Beckford, and 
Darrin Hodgetts 


We would like to begin by congratulating Professor Danilo Silva Guimaraes for 
producing a seminal text on Dialogical Multiplicity. Professor Guimaraes has pro¬ 
duced a book that offers insight into the spaces in between our different communi¬ 
ties and psychologies. In doing so, he shifts our attention to look beyond simplistic 
notions of ‘culture shock’ and into spaces of encounter and dialogue. This book sets 
out the overarching principles for indigenous psychologies, which are timely for 
those of us engaged in re-pluralizing the discipline of psychology (King and 
Hodgetts 2017). 

Our task here is to offer a commentary in response to Professor Guimaraes work 
and in doing so contribute to ongoing conversations between diverse cultural and 
indigenous knowledges regarding the nature and orientation of psychology as a 
contemporary social science (Groot et al. 2018). In this commentary we reflect on a 
ritual of encounter indigenous to Aotearoa New Zealand, the powhiri. It is through 
such rituals of encounter that Maori (indigenous peoples of Aotearoa New Zealand) 
establish ways of conversing, listening, witnessing and creating spaces for inter¬ 
group encounters that form the foundation of an ongoing dialectics of engagement. 
If we are to truly re-pluralize psychology to better reflect the diversity of humanity, 
then we must engage in deep dialogue regarding the nature and focus of our disci¬ 
pline and what it means to be human. As Professor Guimaraes contends, central 
here is the notion of ethos and custom and how we might engage each other as 
indigenous peoples on our own terms and not just as the mere subject-objects of 
Eurocentric traditions in psychology. 

People take shape through their interactions with others that are in turn moulded 
by the histories and traditions of the groups with whom they belong. In other words, 
what it means to be a person is shaped within socio-historical contexts (Hodgetts 
et al. 2010; 2020). As people engage in various cultural practices and adapt our 
traditions, we reproduce the very cultural systems that have shaped our lives dialec¬ 
tically. We emerge within groups; they are part of us, and we are very much a part 
of them. It is from them that we exist and derive a personal ethos. In this context, 
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culture is not simply seen as an abstract set of concepts or variables to be manipu¬ 
lated in an effort to map causal relationships. Culture is an abstraction that is 
materially and psychologically vibrant and realised within the conduct of everyday 
life. As such, culture constitutes a field of human action, meaning-making, and self¬ 
production (Guimaraes 2018; Nikora et al. 2007). They are neither static nor 
unchanging, but rather living entities that are continually being renewed and 
reshaped to meet the needs of our ever-evolving peoples. 

Foundational to this discussion is how cultures not only produce people, but also 
foreground the psychologies they inhabit or enact. For Maori, being a person means 
existing through relational entanglements, which are navigated in accordance to our 
core cultural values (King et al. 2017). This involves embracing our shared human¬ 
ity and responding to the cultural expectations and obligations that texture the places 
in which we reside as well as the metaphysical worlds that are at play in our lives. 
Everything and everyone is related and interdependent in our world. We have a 
primary duty of care for others, particularly those with whom we are related and/or 
reside (Nikora et al. 2017). 

All Maori can lay claim to multiple descent lines through maternal and paternal 
lines that echo back to cosmological origins and ripple outwards across generations 
in particular places. Kinship networks provide spaces for selves to rest, renew and 
become energized towards collective action. When one part of the network is for 
some reason stressed and burdened, the network reconfigures as we attempt to meet 
our duties of care. Our state of interconnected being within which friendship and 
professional networks are also interwoven can be difficult for people operating from 
other cultural psychologies to unravel and fathom (King et al. 2017; Rua et al. 2017). 

As with all indigenous peoples, Maori retain a unique and distinctive worldview. 
Indigenous psychologies in Aotearoa New Zealand recognise that Maori have com¬ 
plex and highly developed understandings of ourselves. This approach to psychol¬ 
ogy also posits that there is more than one legitimate approach for understanding the 
social world and the place of different people within it (Groot et al. 2012). Despite 
working in disciplinary environments often textured with issues of cultural violence 
and de-legitimation, Maori psychology has a strong presence not only in Aotearoa 
New Zealand but also internationally and continues to expand. Many Maori psy¬ 
chologists continue to fight for the centralising of cultural nuance and approaches in 
the development of locally-relevant theories, methods and practices (Nikora et al. 
2006; Nikora et al. 2007; 2014; 2017; Hodgetts et al. 2010; Hodgetts et al. 2018; 
Groot et al. 2018). 

In asserting an ethos for Maori psychology, it is important to note that our orien¬ 
tation does not exist, or develop, in isolation from other cultural traditions and psy¬ 
chologies today. Like other indigenous traditions, our psychology has been brought 
into conversation with the hegemonic traditions from North America and Europe. 
However, this is only one small element of the dialectical relationships through 
which our psychology is evolving. We are also in dialogue with other indigenous 
traditions from our Pacific and Asian neighbours as well as colleagues from further 
afield who are also articulating their own indigenous approaches (Li et al. 2017). 
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This chapter constitutes a conversation between the psychology reflected in the 
work of Professor Guimaraes and our own. 

In the following three sections we attend to how dialogical multiplicity can be 
understood and engaged in from a Maori perspective through a discussion of 
powhiri. It is important to note that powhiri is a cultural practice that is dynamic, 
responsive and has always been with us, as we have navigated our lives and futures. 
We provide exemplars of the Maori cosmological and psychological elements 
embedded within the encounter space of powhiri. We begin with the powhiri when 
they are at their most poignant and spiritual, enacted against a backdrop of mourn¬ 
ing procedures laden with ancestral and tribal symbolism. This enables us to fore¬ 
ground the ethos and values foundational to this ritual. We then reflect on the ritual 
itself as commonly practiced within culturally distinct spaces, such as marae (Maori 
cultural epicentre). From there we consider the use of such encounter spaces for 
intercultural dialogue between our own and other indigenous psychologies, whereby 
networks of resistance, reciprocal care, and meaningful collaboration can take form. 
By focusing on such rituals of encounter we can better understand how indigenous 
scholars might open up spaces for collaboration and cooperation that can also sup¬ 
port positive outcomes across a range of contexts. 


An Invocation in a Time of Need 

In drawing on Maori cultural concepts within this chapter to explore social practices 
for establishing intercultural dialogue, we recognise the plurality of the practice of 
powhiri and the dilemmas of attempting to tether such a dynamic ritual of inter¬ 
group engagement to a fixed definition (c/., Mika 2015). What we provide is a sim¬ 
plified introduction to powhiri that is imperfect, and which cannot capture all that it 
entails. Like many practices inherent to Te Ao Maori (the Maori world), powhiri are 
not static, but rather reflect the evolving nature of our ways of being and encounter¬ 
ing one another. As Pacific way finders and voyagers, Maori history has always been 
one of movement and adaption to shifting contexts and encounters (Groot et al. 
2011). We will situate the social practice of powhiri within the moving social, cul¬ 
tural, economic, and spatial contexts within which Maori have come to dwell in 
response to colonial displacement and our encounters with diverse groups of peo¬ 
ples (Drury 2007; Stewart et al. 2015; Nikora et al. 2017; Walsh-Tapiata et al. 2018). 

Although the shape and conventions associated with powhiri can be and are per¬ 
formed in almost any setting, they are at their most moving and spiritual when 
enacted against a backdrop of ancestral and tribal symbolism ( c.f Walker 1992; 
Nikora et al. 2012). As such, we will situate the practice of powhiri within the con¬ 
text of tangi (customary Maori death and mourning death rituals). This will enable 
us to foreground the ethos and values foundational to these cultural practices that 
provide a framework for engaging other indigenous knowledges and psychologies. 

Tangi refers to a range of procedural mourning rituals, their beginning marked by 
the return of the deceased and the immediately bereaved to their marae (Maori cul- 
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tural epicentre). It is understood that once the deceased arrives at the marae, the 
death must be shared with a broader grieving community, not just close family 
members (Nikora et al. 2012; Nikora et al. 2017). For Maori, the institution of tangi 
provides a customary way to respond to death. It is an enculturated pattern learned 
through repeat engagements beginning in childhood (Nikora 2007). At times of 
death, custom is a lifeline. It affords security, comfort and reassurance that all will 
be made right. 

It is useful here to turn our attention to the marae, as a physical and spiritual loca¬ 
tion that remains central to Maori community life (Walker 1992). It is here that the 
social practice of powhiri as integral to tangi have been historically located. Maori 
are a tribal people with each tribe comprised of allied sub-tribal groups (hapu) that 
through genealogy and customary practices function to draw extensive networks of 
extended families (whanau) together as a political and caring community (Walker 
1992; Nikora et al. 2012). The cultural heart of hapu is the marae, a community 
meeting place, often with elaborately carved buildings that symbolize the identity of 
those families that constitute the hapu (Walker 1992; Nikora vet al. 2012). The 
marae-complex itself can be understood as a Maori spatial formation for everyday 
living that is based on systems of kinship and which takes form through a collection 
of physical structures (Te Awekotuku 1996). It typically consists of a whare tupuna 
(house of ancestors or the meeting house) with the marae atea (courtyard) located in 
front of the house of ancestors, and a wharekai (dining hall) as well as an ablu¬ 
tion block. 

Although the marae is often thought of in such spatial terms, Te Awekotuku 
(1996) offers a more fluid and dynamic understanding of the marae: “For it is a 
Maori belief that wherever Maori people gather for Maori purposes and with the 
appropriate Maori protocol, a marae is formed at that time, unless it is contested” 
(p. 35). The marae, then, can be understood as both a place and as a network of 
culturally patterned relationships, reflecting the interconnectedness of physical 
locations and human action, and how such spaces are produced and reproduced in 
everyday life ( c.f Lefebvre 1974/1991; Tilley 1994). As Nikora, Masters-Awatere 
and Te Awekotuku (2012) note; “It is to these tribal lands and this culturally imbued 
environment and landscape, layered with spirit and memory, that Maori have tradi¬ 
tionally returned to mourn and inter their dead” (p. 401). Powhiri are the shared 
template that we operate from in such times of need. In the next section we will 
outline the powhiri process against a background of grief and mourning imbued 
with ancestral and tribal meaning. This will allow us to convey the ethos that informs 
dialogical multiplicity from a Maori perspective. 


Powhiri: Being Invited 

Every time Maori ‘encounter’ rituals are performed the world is recreated. Encounter 
rituals such as powhiri; those patterned behaviours performed upon meeting, greet¬ 
ing and welcoming people, embrace and re-enact the very essence of the Maori 
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cosmological universe (Marsden 2003; Rewi 2010; Nikora et al. 2012; Nikora et al. 
2017). Such rituals speak to our lives shared together in the past and present - and 
the potential for ongoing dialogue in our futures. The intent of the powhiri is to 
ensure accountability to the universe, to transform visitors and to integrate tangata 
whenua (hosts) and maunhiri (visitors) so they can share in the purpose of the 
intended gathering (McCullum 2011). The role of manuhiri in this context is to 
provide assurance, they present a lifeline in a time of grief and shared devastation. 

As groups of manuhiri (visitors) arrive at the gates of the marae to pay their 
respects, the kai karanga (the first voice) starts the proceedings by piercing the air 
with her invocation. She invokes and calls forth the rivers, mountains, ancestors, 
and our attention and emotion on a single held breath. The shape of her invocation 
is known as the karanga, which contain the first words exchanged between the two 
groups, with each group honouring the other by replying and in doing so paying 
careful homage to those they represent who have gone before. Powhiri are not held 
at random, the purpose of tangi is to care for the dead and the presence of the living 
is invoked to bear witness. 

The karanga is not just an invocation from one person to another but a spiritual 
call that carries the mana of each group. Mana refers to an extraordinary power, 
essence or presence that applies to the energies within and beyond the natural world. 
There are as many degrees of mana as there are experiences of it, and life reaches its 
fullness when mana comes into the world (Royal 2019). There would be no powhiri 
without the karanga; “The mark of the karanga person is to be able to engender the 
emotion, is to break the stone heart of the warrior” (Temara 2011). 

The karanga is typically performed by women who are viewed as possessing 
natural or intuitive abilities to connect others to Te Ao Wairua (the spirit world), this 
opens a safe pathway for people to cross into the scared space of the marae atea. It 
requires magnificent mental and emotional preparation (McCullen 2011). As such, 
the karanga births a space of transformation that is generated by women who bring 
to the fore their personal ihi (authority, charisma, awe-inspiring psychic power), 
which encompasses the physical, spiritual and psychological elements of their very 
being (McCullen 2011). Experiencing the cry of the kaikaranga (the invoker) can 
feel like a discernible cold chill racing through your spine, lifting the hairs on the 
back of your neck. This is because karanga is a manifestation of wehi or the effect 
that one person's power has on another (McCullen 2011). Now the formalities of 
dialogue can begin. 

At this stage of the powhiri for incoming manuhiri (visitors), the orators have a 
platform from which to rise. Speakers for each group are chosen who will carefully 
consider the foundations of the conversation that has brought them all together. The 
speakers establish relatedness. In the marae context, when groups of extended 
whanau gather, everyone has a place, a purpose and a responsibility. Hui means to 
gather, and there are many reasons Maori might come together (Salmond 1976). 
One obvious reason within the context of tangi, is to consider the issues impacting 
families and to make decisions on how they can support one another (Love 2000). 
As Love (2000) notes, hui gather together people who matter, who can provide 
guidance and resources, who can show leadership and a pathway forward. Through 
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the process of hui, people seek inclusion, actively listen, express views and ideally 
reach an agreed upon outcome (Nikora et al. 2012). However, this is not enduring, 
there will always be uncertainty as the conversation does not simply end here, 
responsibility toward one another is ongoing and accountability is forever. But if 
everyone is happy, then in that moment the world has been successfully recreated 
and following the ritual cleansing of the deceased’s house and feasting, the process 
is completed. The family is released back to the mundanity of everyday life (Nikora 
et al. 2012). In the following section we move beyond culturally distinct spaces to 
consider how such encounter rituals allow for intercultural dialogue between our 
own and other indigenous psychologies. 


Marae Atea: Spaces of Encounter 

The marae atea (the courtyard in front of the ancestral house) is not only a two- 
dimensional space. Marae Atea stretch beyond and above its physicality to become 
multi-dimensional and cosmic. The word ‘atea’ denotes not merely a threshold but 
a space of infinite potential (McCallum 2011). The atea can be viewed as a micro- 
cosmic reimagining of Papatuanuku and Ranginui. Papatuanuku (the land) is a pow¬ 
erful feminine life-force who bestows many blessings upon her children. From a 
Maori world view, the land gives birth to all things, including humankind, and pro¬ 
vides the physical, emotional and spiritual basis for all life. Ranginui (the great 
heavens) was joined with Papatuanuku in a lover’s embrace before their children, 
who lived between them in the deep wetness of infinite darkness, separated them 
and brought our world forth. McCallum (2011) poses that the liminal space created 
in the separation of these entities can be understood as the first marae atea, a space 
of human interaction and encounter. The melting down of the boundaries between 
the physical and metaphysical - time and space - in the sacred space of the marae 
atea allows for encounters to be adapted beyond the physical boundaries of the 
marae. Thus, the underpinning ethos forged within this space can be disseminated 
outside of the marae in many ways and can invoke members not physically present. 

Although somewhat limited in its translation of spirit or spirituality, the concept 
of ‘wairua’ has been identified as an intrinsic part of the Maori psyche (Barnes et al. 
2017). Wairua (spirit) is central as is mauri (life force), the two combined and 
embodied allow for life. As Hohepa Kereopa describes (Hohepa Kereopa cited in 
Moon, 2004, p. 92), all animate things have mauri and wairua. Mauri enlivens and 
animates providing energy and vitality, and, more importantly, a place for wairua to 
reside and flourish. As mauri dissipates though the dying process, life wanes and 
eventually ceases; the way opening for wairua to journey beyond flesh and into an 
afterlife. As Nikora and colleagues (2017) have discussed, in the Maori after-life, 
judgement is not an aspect of death or spiritual journeying. 

The role of wairua and spirituality is integral to indigenous knowledge sharing 
and building networks of survivance between Maori and other peoples. Spirituality 
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is the connective thread that links us as indigenous peoples across tribes, flesh, 
nations, colonial borders, histories, diasporas, and oceans - it is the restorative force 
that reunites us. Powhiri grabs at those engaged in it from the inside and they are 
able to experience its spiritual force in ways made manifest only to them. In embrac¬ 
ing our own spirituality through such rituals of encounter Maori also open a space 
for other indigenous groups to engage with their own spiritual processes and ways 
of being. This is important because spirituality is integral to Indigenous knowledge 
exchange and efforts to connect with one another and share. It is a core element in 
how we and other Indigenous peoples understand ourselves and each other as 
healthy relational beings. These overlapping cultural values are brought to the fore 
during powhiri no matter where the encounter ritual occurs. This is because when 
Maori seek to encounter and know others, we consider all these dimensions. 

The resulting shared ethos that underpins the practices we have outlined in this 
chapter have survived because of their ability to be adapted within a range of new 
spaces where Maori dwell and interact with others (King et al. 2018; Marsden 2003; 
Te Awekotuku 1996). These now include schools of psychology in our universities 
and social service providers, where Maori have experienced increased participation 
in recent years. In many ways, marae-like structures, in the relational sense, are 
formed on a daily basis within colonial institutions when Maori meet for Maori 
purposes following Maori protocols. Through these culturally patterned encounters, 
a shared ethos can be established that enhances the collaborative efforts of Maori 
with other indigenous peoples and knowledges. 


Establishing a Shared Ethos 

As is reflected in the continued enactment of cultural practices such as powhiri and 
the underlying values and concepts inherent to these, Maori psychology maintains 
a position of strength. What we have offered here is evidence of our desire and will 
to engage with other indigenous psychologies and in doing so to share our ways of 
being, engaging and collaborating. Similarly, Maori psychology is adaptive and 
evolving as we populate new spaces, encounters and relationships. What Maori psy¬ 
chology does offer is a unique way of thinking and engaging with each other; one 
which implicitly desires and creates space for dialogue. 

In this chapter, we have focused on a particular ritual of encounter and dialogue as 
a pathway for managing the uncertainties that often occur when groups come together 
to explore the nature of their relationships, to resolve tensions and to decide whether to 
cooperate. As such, there are many possible outcomes that could emerge from an 
encounter. This is because as opposed to a multiplicity of characters within a unified 
world, there is a plurality of consciousnesses located in different worlds (Mika 2015; 
McCullum 2011). Within the context of powhiri, both tangata whenua (hosts) and 
manuhiri (visitors) alike are not only drawn into a shared space for encounter, but enter 
a liminal state, which encourages emotional and ontological shifts, the outcomes of 
which are cloaked in uncertainty for participants (McCullum 2011). 
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By focusing on the process of powhiri we are able to raise some of the complexi¬ 
ties of Maori engagements with other groups and how we enter into intercultural 
dialogue. However, it remains to be seen what the outcomes of our connections 
might be moving forward together. Relevant here is Friere’s (1970) understanding 
of dialogical action, which involves co-operation, unity for liberation, organisation 
and cultural syntheses whereby the ‘oppressed’ deconstruct legitimising self¬ 
narratives, discover the oppressor and themselves including their ability to change 
reality and challenge unequal power relations. These challenges to liberation for 
indigenous peoples are better faced when we are armed with our own cultural- 
spiritual knowledge of being. Moreover, in recognising each other as fully realised 
human beings we make way for a deep sense of connectedness in the liberation 
struggle and beyond. The inherent potential to connect, and through connection 
expand our efforts, lends itself to knowledge sharing between and across time, space 
and cultures. Being available for one other has been an important guideline in our 
emerging work with other Indigenous groups, including Amerindian peoples. It is 
through our collaborations that we can develop shared knowledges and strategies 
for action. 

Indigenous psychology in Aotearoa New Zealand is anchored by, and emerges 
from, a worldview that values balance, continuity, unity, purpose and interconnec¬ 
tion (Nikora 2007). It is not widely written about, yet it is understood and assumed 
by Maori, and acted upon and expected (Nikora et.al. 2017). We need psychologies 
that speak to diverse contexts (Watkin and Shulman 2008). Central to the approach 
we have outlined in this chapter are efforts to build solidarity and dialogues for 
change within and between different socially positioned indigenous communities. 
Such moves from centre to margin, from colonising to indigenising research, 
demand and contribute to the democratization of psychological knowledge (Land 
2015; Watkins and Shulman 2008). 
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